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‘BREAD AND RosES 
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As we come marching, marching, in the beauty of the day, 

A million darkened kitchens, a thousand mill-lofts gray 

Are touched with all the radiance that a sudden sun discloses, 

For the people hear us singing: Bread and Roses, Bread and Roses. 


As we come marching, marching, we battle, too, for men— 
For they are women’s children, and we mother them again. 
Our lives shall not be sweated from birth until life closes— 
Hearts starve as well as bodies: Give us Bread, but give us Roses! 


As we come marching, marching, unnumbered women dead 
Go crying through our singing their ancient song of Bread; 
Small art and love and beauty their drudging spirits knew— 
Yes, it is Bread we fight for—but we fight for Roses too! 


As we come marching, marching, we bring the Greater Days— 

The rising of the women means the rising of the race— 

No more the drudge and idler-—ten that toil where one reposes— 

But a sharing of life’s glories: Bread and Roses, Bread and Roses! 
—JaAmes OppENHEIM 


Cow 


Used by permission of the Author. 
See also article, ‘Bread and Roses,’ by Dr. Mills, on page 19. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


OR THE rose in America, 1923 was an eventful year, and 

the first two months of 1924, into which this ninth Ameri- 

can Rose Annual enters, indicate increasing vigor in rose 
advance. For that part of this rose advance relating to the 
Annual, the Editor acknowledges his indebtedness to the con- 
stantly extending circle of rose friends who inform, prod, help, 
criticize, and encourage him. 

It is obviously the increasing strength and widening scope of 
the American Rose Society that make this advance possible. 
In 1923, as of December 31, that organization touched its high 
point in membership at 3,310, and it is in 1924 passing its last 
year’s record to the end of February by 34 per cent. 5,000 
members in 1924? Why not? 

Nearly two hundred members have helped make this Annual 
truly representative, not only of the rose in America, but of the 
rose as the whole world’s cherished flower. Made up, as America 
is, of men and women from all the world, it is most fitting that 
our rose-lore should be world-wide in its reach. Indeed, the rose 
solidarity of Angle-Saxon civilization is proven by the admirable 
and helpful news and suggestions reaching us this year from far 
Australia. 

Probably the most notable item of American rose advance 
is the introduction, this spring, directly under the auspices of 
the American Rose Society, in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the “Mary Wallace” rose, to be fortui- 
tously followed, it is confidently expected, by the 1925 presen- 
tation of “Heart of Gold.” Thus is the memory of Dr. Van 
Fleet kept green—or rather rosy—for each of these roses 
represents his adventuring into new fields in an effort toward 
the “dooryard rose’’ that was his aim. 

That the peculiar form of the introduction of these roses also 
carries a possibility of setting up a creditable reward for credit- 
able rose advance in America, is most encouraging. 

The year of 1923 witnessed the completion of the great rose 
check-list included in that invaluable and unique publication, 
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“Standardized Plant Names.” Another mark of rose advance 
within little more than a year is the publication, completed or 
impending, of the five worth-while rose books mentioned in 
these pages, all American in authorship and point of view, all 
valuably different, all useful. 

Effectively have the makers of this Annual touched upon 
the rose in many aspects. The spiritual relation in our revered 
President’s “Bread and Roses,” and as well in Mr. Morgan’s 
lovely poem; the prophecy in Mr. Wilson’s inquiry; the helpful 
quality of the articles on hybridization and propagation; the 
original research work set forth in the hardiness discussions; and 
the effective presentation of the facts of manuring and disease 
control—all these are authoritative. 

Then this enlarged Annual includes, in addition to rose news 
from all the world, the stories of several delightful rose pil- 
grimages to private gardens, and a full account of the world’s 
new rose varieties. 

“The Rose Forum”’ of open discussion is also much enlarged, 
as are, as well, the vital and valuable “Rose Notes,’ now se- 
gregated for easy reference, and provided with a convenient 
localized contents. Particular attention is asked to these 
shorter but not less important items of rose experience and 
advance. 

The Editor asks a square deal for the Annual, for its readers, 
and for its supporters when he writes of the sincere effort made 
to have the advertising in the volume helpful as the rose market- 
place of America. Members are consequently asked not only to 
buy from these reliable tradesmen, but to tell the tradesmen 
that they are doing it on account of the American Rose Society. 
Such action will prove mutually helpful. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Harrisburg, Pa., 
March 10, 1924 
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THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL 


The President’s Message to the Members 


By EDMUND MEAD MILLS, President American Rose Society* 


O ALL Rose-lovers of our own land in general, and to all 
members of the American Rose Society in particular, I 
make my bow! 

While ours is the American Rose Society, we desire to frater- 
nize with all loyal, loving subjects of the Queen of Flowers “‘the 
wide world round.” We advocate a league of the rose societies 
of all nations. Under the overhanging rose, in other days, men 
vowed inviolable secrecy, but under the banner of the rose we 
now go forth, heralds of the gospel of a more beautiful earth! 

As patriots, we seek to make our country great by making 
her good and lovely. Our architects are dreaming of cities whose 
public buildings and private homes are “frozen music.” Be it 
ours to have visions of cities that abound in beauty spots, 
“gardens of delight.” A cynical politician once said of a city he 
hated: “God has done much for it; man nothing.”” To man was 
given the task of making more beautiful earthly paradise. If he 
is content to merely conserve what he received, when is our 
world to “bloom and blossom as the rose?”’ 

World fraternities make for world peace. Why not a world 
rose fraternity that shall make “‘Peace on earth and good-will 
to men” not only a song in the sky but the practice and creed of 
the inhabitants of the earth? Instead of scarring the face of the 
earth with battlefields, why should not “the brothers of the 
rose” make it radiant with beautiful gardens, from which the 

*Without his knowledge, and daring thus to act without his consent, the Editor adds to 
these words of our great Rose President a bare hint of who Dr. Mills is. 

Well into his seventy-sixth year, Edmund M. Mills, D.D., Litt.D., has not abated the 
activities which have made his stirring career an admiration and a despair to his friends. 
A Methodist preacher for over a half-century, a builder of churches, an authority in his 
church, and secretary of its quadrennial General Conferences for many years, he is also an 
athlete, a swimmer of note, and an author whose words are eagerly read. 

But the rose has always fitted into his work, as his President’s Message clearly shows. 
He needs no change of attitude to organize a rose society, for he considers the rose, that 


great gift of the Creator to the created, as a part of his religion. To those who know him 
best, he seems to be the American Dean Hole, and more. 

It is this rose-loving, rose-working, rose-pushing Christian minister and friend of all 
mankind who now heads the American Rose Society, and whose stirring words are above. 
Roses above and lilies at his feet, he speaks in the Frontispiece from the famed San Luis 


Capistrano Mission in California.—Epiror, 
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children of men can catch glimpses of that other garden where 
“everlasting spring abides and never-withering flowers,” in the 
midst of which is the Tree of Life! 

Let us make the year memorable by a crusade to at least 
double our present membership. The greatest just criticism 
that can be made of the American Rose Society is that it is not 
large enough to do adequate work for a great nation and a great 
continent. A famous orator, once addressing a great concourse 
of his humiliated, discouraged fellow graduates after a series of 
athletic contests, said: “‘Put the soul of yonder little college into 
the body of our University and she could wipe up the earth!” 
Let us give the splendid spirit of our Society a larger body. 

If every member of the American Rose Society will let rose- 
lovers “who are without” know the benefits of membership, 
our Society will double its membership before the end of the 
year. I have met scores of men and women who grew roses, who 
did not even know that America has a Rose Society. Show the 
Rose Annual, and it will sell itself. Membership in the Ameri- 
can Rose Society is the mystic key to delightful pilgrimages and 
prized friendships. 

Where a dozen rose-growers can be gathered together, there 
you can have a successful rose society. One of the most vigor- 
ous American rose societies started with seven charter members. 
The call to organize will meet a hearty response. 

While it is desirable, wherever possible, to organize a rose 
society, yet one rose-lover, though hundreds of miles from a rose 
society, with a copy of the Rose Annual in his home, and with 
the Members’ Handbook to tell him of his rose neighbors, can 
keep in intimate touch with the rose-lovers of the world. 

One man with a well-kept lawn and a beautiful flower- 
garden can turn the hamlet that is an eyesore to all who pass by 
into a beautiful picture, and two such inhabitants can cause 
a village to become “a thing of beauty and a joy” to all. 

I congratulate myself that I am entering into the wise plans 
and tireless labors of my immediate predecessors. They have 
brought our Society to its greatest success and promise. While 
we pray: “‘Let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us,” 
let us strive in our small spheres to codperate with Him in 
causing the beauty of the Lord to shine around about us! 


« 


Dean Hole and the First Rose Show 


By M. N. BAKER, Montclair, N. J. 
Editor Engineering News-Record 


Enprror’s Norn.—Persistent readers of these Annuals will remember that 
in the 1917 issue Mr. Baker told us of ‘‘Francis Parkman on Roses,” bringing 
to light that great historian’s “Book of Roses,” published in 1866. (Incidentally, 
and through the kindness of Mr. Baker, the Editor’s library has been enriched 
by a copy of that rare, beautiful and worth-while book.) The article that follows 
connects interestingly the great English rosarian, the great cartoonist John 
Leech, the first show and a much-needed sanitary improvement, through the 
agency of Punch, which was as lively sixty-five years ago as it is today. 


: E WHO would have beautiful roses in his garden must 
have beautiful roses in his heart.” So begins Dean 
Hole’s “A Book About Roses: How to Grow and Show 

Them,” a volume published in London in 1870 that as early as 

1874 was in its fifth edition, and continued in such demand as to 
reach at least a fifteenth edition in England in 1896 (London: 

E. Arnold), and to warrant a joint British and American edition 

as recently as 1913, with a few colored illustrations added, and 

with a supplementary chapter and a new list of roses by Dr. 

A. H. Williams (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.). 

The editor of the American Rose Annual in “The Rose in 
America,”’ asserts that Dean Hole’s book is delightfully readable, 
and the best of all books on the rose. To me the book has a 
threefold appeal, through (1) its own evidence on every page 
that the author knew and loved roses; (2) its literary and 
human qualities; and (3) the author’s vivid account of the first 
British all-rose exhibit, held in 1858, and seized upon by Punch, 
by its pioneer cartoonist, John Leech, and by Dean Hole 
himself to aid in the drive that journal made all through the 
warm weather of the year named to spur London and Parlia- 
ment to rid the River Thames of sewage pollution. Roses and 
Sewers! We shall see later how cleverly the two were combined 
and what genius Dean Hole showed in getting publicity for 
his rose exhibit sixty-five years ago. 

But first a little more about both Dean Hole and his book. 
Samuel Reynolds Hole, a Church of England clergyman, who 
for many years was Dean of Rochester, was born in 1819 and 
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died in 1904—literally a Victorian, for Queen Victoria was born 
in the same year and died three years earlier. Besides his 
“Book About Roses,” he published, as early as 1872, ““The Six 
of Spades, a Book About the Garden and the Gardener,” 
replete with garden chat, and as late in his life as 1899, he 
brought out “Our Gardens,” a charmingly written and beau- 
tifully illustrated volume (London: J. M. Dent & Co.). 

“A Book About Roses” seems to have had but a single 
illustration in some of the earlier editions, while the later ones 
contain a number of plates, some colored.* 

Dean Hole’s first attempt to enlist support for a rose show 
fell flat. No one responded to his suggestion in The Florist of 
April, 1857, for “A Granp NationaL Rose SHow—a feast of 
roses, at which the whole brotherhood (of rose-growers) might 
meet in love and unity, to drink, out of cups of silver, success to 
the Queen of Flowers.’”” Nothing daunted, Dean Hole launched 
another venture the very next year. This time he made personal 
appeals by letter and met with such responses that in July, 
1858, there was held, in St. James Hall, London, what Dean 
Hole described in a memorandum for a projected memoir of 
John Leech as “The First National Exhibition of Roses (and 
nothing but roses) which had ever been held in England, [he] 
having originated the idea and organized the plan’”’ (p. 56, 
“John Leech and Other Papers,” by John Brown, M.D., 4th ed., 
1882). The prize money amounted to £156. Hall hire was 
£3114. The Coldstream band was engaged for the occasion— 
but was not a success because of the confined space of the hall. 
The prizes were ‘36 silver cups [quoting from Dean Hole’s 
““Roses’’] which had been specially designed for the occasion, 
and were, I need hardly say, prettily and profusely engraved 
with roses.” Two of these cups were borne home by the good 
dean himself. One can but wonder where all the 36 cups are 
now, and but hope that, dispersed as such trophies always 
become, at least one of them is or will be found among the 
treasures of some American rosarian. 

In a lively word picture of the rose exhibit, John Lindley, 
author of “Rosarium Monographia” (published in London in 


*Dean Hole’s book can be had for $1.25 through the office of the Secretary of the Amer- 
can Rose Society, at West Grove, Pa.—EpirTor. 
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1820), and for many years editor of the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
said in the journal named a few days after the Show: ‘No 
words can describe the infinite variety of form, colour and odour 
which belonged to the field of Roses spread before the visitor. 
At the sides were crowds of bunches, daintily set off by beds of 
moss; in the middle, rose pyramids, baskets and boquets. In 
one place, solitary blossoms boldly confronted their clustering 
rivals; in another, glass screens guarded some precious gems; 
and in another, great groups of unprotected beauties set at 
defiance the heated atmosphere of the Hall.” 


(Juey 17, 1858. PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHAR, 
THE GRAND NATIONAL ROSE SHOW. 
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In the days of the (Girégt Stench of London, the Naiades ran from the hanks of Thamesis, } tle 
with their pocket-handkercbiefs 10 their noses, and made a complaint. to the Goddess Flora} bor 
how exceedingly unpleayant the dead dogs were, aud how that they couldn’t abide ’em, indeed fou 
they couldn’t. And Flora forthwith, out of her swect cliarily, engaged apartinents at the| any 
Hall of St. James’s, end came up with 10,00) Moses to deodorise the river, and revive 

the Town. But Venus no sooner heard of ber advent, than (as if to illustrate the severe 
sentiment “women do‘so hate cach other”) she put on her best honnet, and went forth, 

in all her beauty, to “set duwn tbat. conceited flower-girl,” who had dared to flirt ab Chis- 

wick, the Crystal Palace, Regent’s Park, &c., with her own favqured admirer, Mars. So,) J. 
awfully beautiful, she came in a revengeful glow, and flora’s roses grew pale, and fled before | mous 
the roses on the cheeks of Aphrodite, and the poor goddess went back to her gardens, and | —“ A 
the pocket-handkerchicfs went back also, to the noses uf the unhappy Naiades, some’ 


Reproduction from London Punch for July 17, 1858 
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The pen picture of the rose show drawn by John Leech was 
of quite another sort, and to the humor of the cartoon was 
added the satire of Dean Hole’s allegory. Both the cartoon and 
text are reproduced on page 13. The antecedents of the car- 
toon and the turn river-wise and sewer-wise given it by the 
allegory warrant a few sentences. 

First as to the cartoon: It appears from Dr. Brown’s “John 
Leech” essay, where he quotes Dean Hole’s reminiscences of 
Leech, that some three months before the rose show the Dean 
and Leech became acquainted. Knowing that Dean Hole was 
coming to London to make final arrangements for the rose show, 
Leech sent Dean Hole a dinner invitation, “‘together with a 
charming sketch of a stand-up fight between Venus and Flora, 
which was to come off at the Rose Show.” In “A Book About 
Roses” Dean Hole outlines the first state of the cartoon a little 
differently: ‘‘A few months before the Rose Show, I made the 
acquaintance, afterwards the dearest friendship of my life, of 
John Leech, the artist; and in the first of two hundred precious 
letters which I now possess from his pen, he etched the pre- 
vision of a combat between Flora and Venus, which ultimately 
appeared more correctly but less prettily delineated, in Punch, 
with the explanation [above], which I wrote on his request.” 
The letter, with this drawing, would be a fine thing to have! 

In passing, it may be noted that a few days after the dinner 
just mentioned, Leech visited Dean Hole and that a garden 
party was given “‘to do homage to the King of Artists and the 
Queen of Flowers. His majesty was delighted with her majesty, 
and he was perfectly happy in helping us arrange the profusion of 
roses and other flowers sent in for table decoration.” 

Finally, why the allegorical allusion to “10,000 Roses to 
deodorize”’ the Thames? It was written before intercepting 
sewers were built to divert the sewage of London from the 
Thames down the river to treatment works at Barking and 
Crossness. In summer, when the weather was warm, the air 
humid, and the river-flow small, the sewage debouching into the 
stream from numerous sewer outlets caused great offence to 
both eye and nose. The rose show and cartoon were pressed 
into service by Punch to hasten the river cleansing. Thus 
did the rosarian help prepare the way for the sanitarian. 


The Story of the Mary Wallace Rose 


By THE EDITOR 
A T LAST the first of Dr. Van Fleet’s hoped-for “dooryard 


roses’ is a commercial fact, and is available in all too 

limited quantity to the fortunate folks who most quickly 
take advantage of the opportunities open to them in the spring 
of 1924! (See Frontispiece to this Annual.) 

What is the Mary Wallace? Persistent members of the 
American Rose Society know about it, because it has been 
mentioned in three preceding issues of the Annual. In the 1921 
American Rose Annual appeared the description of it, written 
by the good Dr. Van Fleet himself when it did not have a name 
and was just ““W. C. 124.” It follows here: 

W. C. 124. R. Wichuraiana X a pink Hybrid Tea. Pillar rose type. Makes a 
fine, strong, self-supporting rose 6 to 8 feet high, with large, glossy foliage, re- 
sistant at Bell [Md.] to all diseases. Blooms with great freedom in spring and 
bears a considerable number of fine buds in summer and fall. Flowers well- 
formed, semi-double, bright, clear rose-pink, with salmon base to the petals; 
the largest in size of any Wichuraiana hybrid, generally exceeding 4 inches in 
diameter. Hardy; readily propagated. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to have personal 
contact with the great hybridizer whose untimely end two years 
ago left the horticultural world much poorer, knew his interest 
in this and similar roses to be related to his feeling that they 
were the beginning of a race of what he called “‘dooryard roses.” 
He had never cared to undertake the breeding of the ordinary 
Hybrid Tea roses, the petted darlings of the French and English 
favored climates which, lovely, sweet, and desirable as they are, 
are nevertheless, only a tantalizing possibility to many of us 
rather than a reasonable certainty. Dr. Van Fleet wanted roses 
that could stand with the lilacs and the spireas and the mock 
oranges, and with all the other hardy shrubs of American home- 
grounds. The roses he hoped for were to give, as he saw it, as 
much bloom as any of the shrubs I have named, and possibly 
recur in bloom in the fashion desired by all hybridizers and 
realized by few. More than this continuous blooming, however, 
he wanted vigor, hardiness, and good appearance when out of 
bloom—a rose to stand with the lilacs and spireas. 
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It is only necessary to recall Dr. Van Fleet’s service to the 
rose-growing world in the hardy climbers for which he is re- 
sponsible, all of which are not only much the best of all their 
class and kind but also are good to look at when out of bloom. 
A husky plant of American Pillar or Silver Moon or Alida 
Lovett or Dr. W. Van Fleet is green and beautiful until the 
severe winter weather denudes it of foliage. It is better looking 
for a longer time, independent of its bloom period, than any 
lilac or mock orange. 

This W. C. 124 impressed Dr. Van Fleet as in the right 
direction, and it impressed others of us who saw it at Bell 
Station as a wonderful advance in rose-production. It had been 
grown there in the indifferent soil which it was the Doctor’s 
pleasure to use so that his originations should not be pampered, 
and it had made a beautiful mass of foliage and flowers from 
3 to 4 feet in height, the flexible canes interlacing so as to be 
virtually self-supporting, and the whole appearance being, when 
in bloom, of remarkable beauty, and, when out of bloom, of 
fine decorative garden quality. 

In his generous way, the good Doctor sent out for trial 
propagations of this rose. It prospered in the Editor’s garden; 
it prospered in the Secretary’s garden; it prospered in Portland, 
Ore., and there, where critical rose-trials are a municipal function 
in the notable International Test-Garden, it was taken up with 
enthusiasm so that three medals were awarded to it, and it was 
named in honor of the daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
(This explanation is desirable as indicating the fact that the 
name of this rose was not attached in the Department of 
Agriculture.) 

Now the rose existed, and its desirable qualities were ap- 
parent. How was it to get to the public? No precedent or 
practice existed whereby the Bureau of Plant Industry in the 
Department of Agriculture might propagate and sell roses. 
It could and does propagate a few plants and send them 
out under number to those who apply, but this method, while 
it insures extended trial, does not insure that commercial at- 
tention which alone can be relied upon to give wide dissemi- 
nation to a meritorious thing. 

Before his death Dr. Van Fleet had himself been concerned 


- 


Prats III. The second new “Door-yard Rose,” Heart or Gop (W. M. 5). 
Unnamed Wichuraiana-Setigera Hybrid X Rosa Moyesi 


Originated by the late Dr. W. Van Fleet, and to be introduced by the American Rose 
Society in 1925 by arrangement with the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture. (Reprinted from 1920 Annual; see page 18 of this Annual.) 
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about the distribution of this and other roses which are to 
follow it. His chief, Dr. W. A. Taylor, and that chief’s associate, 
Prof. L. C. Corbett, took studious account of every possible way 
within the law by which the best distribution might occur. 

It was in consequence of this that Prof. Corbett came to a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Rose 
Society several years ago, and then proposed a distribution 
through the Society, provided the Society would incorporate 
itself so as to be able legally to enter a contractual relation. 
The authorities had planned certain limitations and specifica- 
tions, quite novel in their character, but commending them- 
selves as eminently fitting under the circumstances. The rose 
was to be described only by the official description which has 
been given before. It was to be sent out only in outdoor-grown 
plants, and at a price “not more than double that of the average 
of a dozen similar roses now in commerce.”’ It was to be made 
available on even terms to all those who might have evidenced 
their concern in the rose in general by a relation to the American 
Rose Society, and who were in position through an existing 
retail trade to give it prompt distribution. 

All of these terms were cheerfully accepted, and, as the first 
essential step, in due course the American Rose Society was 
incorporated in the state of Pennsylvania, on July 7, 1921, as 
“‘a corporation of the first class, not for profit.” 

Many legal and red-tape difficulties intervened, but on 
June 1, 1923, at a meeting in Washington, first with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture (who was enjoying a great cluster of 
Mary Wallace roses then brought to his desk), and then with 
Dr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
President of the American Rose Society and the Editor were 
able to smooth away the last difficulties, and an all-too- 
limited stock of the Mary Wallace rose known to exist was made 
available. 

According to the terms proposed the opportunity was then 
offered to the rose tradesmen who could subscribe to the condi- 
tions set up by the Department of Agriculture. Eagerly they 
accepted the opportunity, so that the available stock of the rose 
was soon placed. The widespread character of this placing can 
be noted by the following list of the retail firms complying with 
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the stipulations, issuing retail catalogues, and becoming, in con- 
sequence, possessed in the spring of 1924 with plants of the rose: 


Henry A. Drerr, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grorce H. Prerrrson, Inc., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Bossink & Arxins, Rutherford, N. J. 

Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 

VauGHan’s Srep Store, 10-12 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ills. . 
Georce L. Euruz, Richfield, N. J. 

Brecx-Ropinson Nursery Co., Lexington, Mass. 
Henry F. Micuett, 518 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Avotr Musg.uer, Norristown, Pa. 

Conarp & Jonres Co., West Grove, Pa. 

New Brunswick Nursery Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Bristot Nurserizs, Bristol, Conn. 

East Lawn Nourssry Co., R. D. 2, Sacramento, Calif. 


So this is the story of the Mary Wallace rose. It can be 
bought this year. It will do well, it is confidently believed, and 
give great pleasure and satisfaction. The American Rose 
Society itself, in handling it has, with the hearty approval and 
indeed at the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture, 
retained a surcharge on each plant, the sum of which it is 
hoped can be so handled, together with like emoluments later 
available, as to set up a substantial reward for the production 
by private persons of new American roses. 

Just as this Annual goes to press (March 6), it is possible 
to announce the introduction of the second of the Van Fleet 
roses. It is christened “Heart of Gold,’ by reason of its 
abundant stamens, showing in the center of a large and beauti- 
ful “blackish crimson”’ (as Dr. Van Fleet called it), single flower, 
in which a band of clear white separates the crimson and the 
gold. This rose was described by Dr. Van Fleet as ““W. M. 5,” 
in the Annuals for 1919 and 1920. It brings into rose circula- 
tion absolutely new blood, through the rare red Chinese Rosa 
Moyesu as pollen parent. The plant is vigorous and sightly 
as a bush or a pillar rose, covered with bloom in June. If the 
summer propagation prospers, it is hoped to have a moderate 
supply of “Heart of Gold” available in the spring of 1925. 
Plate III, opposite, gives a faint hint of its beauty. 

It is the Editor’s hope that the largest and finest of all 
climbing roses, known yet as ‘“‘W. P. 1,’’ will soon be released. 
Plate VI shows its quality, but not its exquisite coloration. 


“Bread and Roses” 


By EDMUND M. MILLS, D.D., Litt.D., 
President American Rose Society 


Eprtor’s Norr.—At the annual meeting of the American Rose Society, 
held last September in the great rose-fields at Rutherford, N. J., Dr. Mills 
electrified those present with his address following the recitation of the poem 
“Bread and Roses,” which is printed, by permission of its gifted author, on 
page 3 of this Annual. At the Editor’s earnest request, our busy President 

as put into written words the spoken eloquence that lifted rose-growing far 
above the sordid things of life. 


HE Great Teacher has told us, “Man shall not live by 
bread only.” Bread can feed bodies but not souls. Souls 
live on faith, hope, and love; by these the immortal part 

of man is nourished. Two men look out on the same morning. 
To one man, “The heavens declare the glory of God’’; the other 
sees, on the face of the same sky, only the signs of fair or foul 
weather. To the one the flowers of the field are singing with 
their breath of perfume, “The Hand that made us is Divine’’; 
the other sees nothing but so many tons of hay to the acre. 

One man sees only a block of marble, while his fellow sees in 
it an imprisoned angel waiting to be set free! The wise man tells 
us, “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” You can measure 
him mentally by his thoughts; if they are habitually trivial, he 
is frivolous. You can measure him morally by his thoughts; 
if they are habitually wanting in loyalty to God and love to 
man, he cannot live the white life. 

But we can judge men by their visions as well as their 
thoughts. The ancient Hebrew bard had a vision of God, and 
we hear him crying, “As the hart panteth after the water 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God!’ The ancient 
Greek had a vision of Beauty, and for him speech flowered into 
eloquence, and prose blossomed into poetry, the air became 
tremulous with music, and beauteous palaces and temples 
crowned his hilltops or nestled in his valleys. The ancient 
Roman had a vision of power, and “His eagles of conquest, 
their talons dripping with blood, flew to the ends of the earth,” 
while Imperial Rome, the law-giver, rose as if by magic! 

Here are two young men, not far removed in gifts and 
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opportunities. One saw houses and lands and railroads and 
ships and bonds only, and he left the world the memory of a 
selfish, hard man. The other had a vision of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, and he followed that vision, like the white 
hand of a beckoning angel, through the years, and he left the 
world the rich legacy of a glorious life. Blessed are they who 
have hearing ears, seeing eyes, and understanding hearts! They 
are the real owners of the earth. They are the possessors of all 
things. 
In the poem “‘Cleon and I,”’ Charles Mackey sings: 
Cleon hath a million acres, ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace, in a cottage I; 


Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, not a penny I; 
Yet the poorer of the twain is Cleon and not I. 


Cleon sees no charms in nature, in a daisy I; 

Cleon hears no anthem singing in the sea and sky; 

Nature sings to me forever, earnest listener I; 

Saale i state with all attendants, who would change? 
ot I! 


Yes, “Hearts starve as well as bodies.” 


Like tides on a crescent sea beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come dwelling and surging in: 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod. 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it God. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst for the good, the 
true, and the beautiful: for them there awaits the vision 
splendid of “A new heaven and a new earth.” 

When the ancient seer in vision saw the Millennium, he saw 
not a world increased in the riches that perish, but a world 
peopled with young men seeing visions and old men dreaming 
dreams—inspired men! 

Horace Bushnell, the great New England thinker and 
preacher, was God’s prophet of righteousness, but was he not 
God’s prophet of the Beautiful as well? He turned the footsteps 
of many toward the City Eternal in the heavens. “But he being 
dead, yet speaketh” through the beautiful park he persuaded 
his fellow citizens to create out of what had been a dismal waste. 
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For a quarter of a century the man “with the clear brain, clean 
heart, and golden mouth” ministered to the people of Hartford, 
but for three-quarters of a century Bushnell Park has been 
preaching the gospel of healthfulness, communion with nature, 
and loveliness to the people of that beautiful city on the 
Connecticut. 

The poet Joaquin Miller’s modest, charming home was on a 
glorious height overlooking the earth’s greatest ocean, that 
“with its solemn pulse feeds the arteries of the oldest and 
mightiest of the nations of the Old World.” This was his swan 
song: 

I will my ashes to my steeps; 
I will my steeps, green cross, red rose, 


To those who love the beautiful— 
Come, learn to be of those. 


And a poet on the other side of the world from Joaquin 
Miller, sang: 
Be good, Sweet Maid, let those who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long; 
And thus make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 


I have not been authorized to select a hymn for our goodly 
fellowship of rose-lovers of the American Rose Society, but if I 
might suggest one it would be “‘America, the Beautiful.” To 
make that dream come true, we pledge our sacred faith: 


AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 


O beautiful for spacious skies, O beautiful for heroes proved 
For amber waves of grain, In liberating strife, 
For purple mountain majesties Who more than self their country loved, 
Above the fruited plain! And mercy more than life. 
America! America! America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee, May God thy gold refine, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood Till all success be nobleness, 
From sea to shining sea! And every gain divine! 
O beautiful for pilgrim feet, O beautiful for patriot dream 
Whose stern, impassioned stress That sees beyond the years 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Across the wilderness! Undimmed by human tears! 
America! America! America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw. God shed His grace on thee, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, And crown thy good with brotherhood 


Thy liberty in law! From sea to shining sea! 


WHAT MY GARDEN MEANS 
TO ME 


In the dusk of evening, 

Just as daylight dies, 

And the birds go twittering 

Sleepily to their rest, 

And bats come out, 

And fireflies peep, 

And all the subtle odors of the rose float softly by: 
Perbaps some bird, 

Too much alive to quick forget the joys of day, 

Mounts to a topmost twig, 

And sends a loving good-night kiss 


Of song to brooding mate. 


Or, may be, in the middle of the night, 
When all is hushed; 
A silvery moon floats bigh in solitude;— 
Dim shadows move, and seem alive, 
And all the busy hum of insect life is still: 

Be quiet now, my Soul, 
And let the Peace of God, 
That peace which passeth understanding, 
Steal into and enwrap you ’round, 
Until you feel, aye know, 

The very presence of Divinity. 

—W. A. Morean, Vicksburg, Miss. 


What Roses Does America Need? 


By E. H. WILSON, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Eprror’s Notr.—Himself not only the foremost living plant collector—or 
“plant scout”—and the man with the widest plant vision, but a devoted rose- 
lover, Mr. Wilson here looks into the future, taking from the past the en- 
couragement it holds out to sincere and broad-minded hybridizers of the 
twentieth century. Through Mr. Wilson’s plant expeditions to China, Japan, 
Formosa, Australia, and elsewhere within the past fifteen years, there have 
been brought to America many of the wild roses of the lands he has visited, and 
they are now becoming accessible. 

With increasing membership and resources, the American Rose Society may 
become able to offer some substantial support or reward for the ventures into 
the unknown to which Mr. Wilson points. The producers of the modern Hybrid 
Tea varieties are threshing over old straw, and kernels are exceedingly few. 
We need rose adventurers. 


FACT of great interest and encouragement about roses 

is that every effort to cross the different species and forms 

has brought results—results of varying values, of course, 
but none the less, results. 

Today the Hybrid Tea is the rose most favored and prob- 
ably represents the highest standard of excellence the rose world 
has so far known. The Hybrid Tea is of very mixed ancestry, 
with the blood of Chinese and Eurasian species in its veins. 
The wild prototypes of its Chinese parents (Rosa odorata and 
R. chinensis) are known to us, and are quite ordinary wild roses 
of no apparent outstanding merits. The wild prototypes of its 
Eurasian parents (R. centifolia, R. gallica, and R. damascena) 
are not known. Very probably these had common ancestry in 
the remote past from a parent of no more apparent value than 
the Oriental stock. From these have sprung not only the Hybrid 
Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals but others. 

The wild parents of our rambler roses (R. mulizflora and R. 
Wichuraiana) have nothing extraordinarily promising about 
them, yet look at the loveliness of their progeny! Again, think 
of what Pernet-Ducher’s injection of the blood of the Austrian 
Copper (R. faetida bicolor) into certain Hybrid Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals has wrought. 

The wild roses range in the Northern Hemisphere from the 
Arctic Circle to the Tropic of Cancer. They are very variable 
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in themselves; so much so, in fact, that no two authorities can 
agree on the number of known species—one authority says about 
fifty, another about five hundred, but mere numbers are im- 
material to the argument. The point is that all are of potential 
value. Only a tithe of the wildings have been experimented with, 
and the result is the marvelous flower we call the rose today. 
There are possibilities in every direction, and never so great as 
they are at the moment. 

What the rose-breeder, or the would-be rose-breeder, should 
consider is the purpose of his work—the uses his products are 
intended to meet. The outstanding need of our gardens is 
hardier roses—roses that can be grown to perfection in the 
coldest parts of America. The parents of the Hybrid Teas and 
Hybrid Perpetuals are natives of warm temperate parts of Asia, 
and possibly southern Europe. Their offspring are wonderfully 
adaptable, but they cannot altogether overcome the strain of 
warm blood which makes them susceptible to severe cold. The 
toughest of them, crossed with the most northern species, may 
do the trick. Who knows? The everblooming quality of the 
Tea and China roses was probably induced by the subtropical 
climate of southern China. I doubt if roses bred from northern 
species will develop this rare quality, though it may be brought 
about by the judicious use of the hardy Hybrid Teas, such, for 
example, as Gruss an Teplitz. 

Having a fairly clear conception of the rose as it is known in 
gardens today, and of the parents from which this wonderful 
product has been evolved, I like to muse on future possibilities. 
Whether the outdoor gardens of New England and southern 
Canada will ever enjoy a perfectly hardy rose with the form, 
shape, and coloring of the Hybrid Teas is perhaps doubtful; that 
they may possess roses that are both hardy and beautiful is 
certain. Without delving deeply into the subject, I would 
instance three groups which to my mind are pregnant with 
possibilities. 

First, I would mention R. rugosa, the seashore rose of eastern 
Asia, found wild from Japan and Korea northward to Kam- 
chatka. Introduced in 1796 into England, its hardiness is un- 
questioned. It has been used to a small extent by the breeder, 
giving us the progeny known as Rugosa hybrids; the names of 


PiatEe IV. Species and New Hybrid Roses at Bell Experiment Station, Maryland 


1. Rosa pulverulenta (A. A. 5292). 
2. T. N. Cook’s Hybrid Climber No. 1. 
3. Van Fleet Hybrid 46. (See page 27 and also ‘‘Rose Notes.’’) 
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two will suffice: Conrad Ferdinand Meyer and Arnold—fine in 
themselves, rich in possibilities. A dozen improved varieties of 
like character, varying in color and with more petals, would be 
a boon to northern gardens. 

Secondly, I would instance the Burnet Rose (R. spinosissima) 
found wild throughout northern Europe and northern Asia, with 
white, pink, and yellow flowers. Indeed, there is no finer hardy 
rose with white flowers than the variety Altaica, the Altai Rose. 
Here again a little work has been done, but I know of no at- 
tempt to mix with them the blood of the Hybrid Teas or Hybrid 
Perpetuals or of the Rugosa hybrids.* In habit the Burnet 
Rose is splendid, its constitution perfect—surely it possesses 
possibilities. 

Thirdly, there is the Lutez group of which the comparatively 
new but well-known R. Hugonis is a type. Others are R. Ece, 
from central Asia; R. zanthina, from northern China; R. fetida, 
the Austrian Brier. The latter is the only tender member of the 
group. It has been used a little, and the late lamented Dr. Van 
Fleet made a useful beginning with R. Hugonis. 

By the crossing and inter-crossing of these our outdoor 
gardens cannot fail to benefit. A mixture of these and the 
Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Noisettes, and ramblers 
would produce new types. It is to such an amalgam that I 
look for the hardy rose of the future—the rose for the cotter’s 
porch, for the rich man’s garden; the rose that needs no pro- 
tection in winter, the rose that will thrive in the coldest parts 
of these United States of America. 

*Dr. Van Fleet had obtained notable crosses between Hugonis and the Altai Rose 
Mr. Wilson mentions. (See Plate V, facing page 29, for illustrations of several of these 
hybrids.) These show possibilities of further hybridization. In following articles will be 


found other encouraging news as to attempts proceeding to bring new blood into American 
rose circulation.—Epiror. 


“In some convenient corner of the Rose Garden 
there should be a bower, boarded and roofed and 
floored, with seats and table containing drawers 


for catalogues and tools, and a cupboard for the 
crockery of five o'clock tea.” 
— Dean Ho te, in ‘‘Our Gardens.’’ 


he Leaves of Our Roses 


OO often we cultivate plants merely for their 
flowers. The plant is an organism complete, com- 
prising roots, stems, leaves, flowers, fruits; the 
satisfaction of growing it lies in developing this complete- 
ness, with every part brought to its full stature and 
beauty. As there is a beauty of flowers, so is there a 
beauty of leaves; and a plant is a sorry object when only 
part of its members is well-conditioned. 


The skill of the plant-grower is expressed in the per- 
fection and therefore in the beauty of the entire plant. 
Nor is it possible to produce the full and perfect flower- 
age without good leafage. The physiological processes 
depend on the operation of the laboratories in the leaves. 
The materials coming from the roots must be elaborated 
in the foliage, in connection with the materials from the 
air and in the presence of sunlight, and every neglect on 
the part of the grower that reduces the active leaf-surface 
eliminates something of the infinite mysteries that pro- 
ceed in the countless invisible cells. The gardener should 
not willingly assume this responsibility. 


y 
f , 


—SSS 


{Dr. Bailey has here set forth the place of the foliage, its function, 
and its beauty. The statement is thus set out to impress the rose- 
growers who read it with the importance of protecting the foliage 
of the plants they handle. Mildew, black-spot, insect injuries are all 
avoidable by prevention, rather than by care. Let us grow our roses 
with their vital leaves in full perfection; let us prepare them against 
attacks as we now guard our children against the diseases which 
were once permitted to run riot.—Epiror.} 
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Continuing Dr. Van Fleet’s Work 


By L. C. CORBETT, Washington, D. C. 


In charge of Horticultural Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 


Eprror’s Nore.—The statement following, coming from the official in 
charge of the rose-breeding work interrupted by the sudden death of Dr. Van 
Fleet two years ago, ought to be reassuring. Several times during the 1923 
season various officials of the American Rose Society have visited the Bell 
Experiment Station and have seen the sincere effort there going on to continue 
the cross-breeding work of Dr. Van Fleet. Elsewhere in the Annual, Mr. 
Bilon, the worker referred to below, tells us of the detail followed in this 
cross-breeding effort. Probably nowhere else in the world is there going on such 
a systematic and orderly attempt to obtain better rose varieties for a specific 
purpose. (Plates I, II, IV, V, and VI show some of the posthumous results 
of Dr. Van Fleet’s work.) 

HE list of American outdoor roses received some of its most 
important contributions from the work of the late Dr. 
Van Fleet. His chief interest in connection with rose- 
breeding was to produce garden roses which, in themselves, 
were excellent roses from the standpoint of inflorescence and 
profusion of bloom, and, at the same time, plants worthy of a 
place among the shrubs of the border or as individual specimens. 

Dr. Van Fleet, before his work was laid down, had marked the 
path which led in the direction of this accomplishment. The 
combination of species, such as Rosa rugosa, R. Wichuratana, 
and R. Moyesii,* with the multiple hybrids of the Hybrid Tea 
and Hybrid Perpetual classes, had suggested, under his hand, 
the possibilities which lay in such combinations. 

During his career, in codperation with the institutions chiefly 
interested in the assembling of rose species from various parts of 
the world, such as the Arnold Arboretum and the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction of the Department of 
Agriculture, a very large representation of the world’s rose 
species was assembled in the garden of the Department at Bell, 
Md. This wonderful collection is being carefully maintained. 
In addition to this collection of species, which approximates a 
hundred in number, there is a large population of hybrids, one, 
two, and more years of age, the result of Dr. Van Fleet’s work. 

Fortunately, for several years before his going, a gardener of 
European birth and training was closely associated with Dr. 

*See announcement of the Moyesii hybrid, ‘‘Heart of Gold,’ on page 18. 
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Van Fleet, and for one year immediately preceding his death, 
Mr. Martin Bilon was Dr. Van Fleet’s chief aid in his rose- 
breeding and propagation work. Asa result of this close personal 
contact, many of the plans and ideas which it was Dr. Van 
Fleet’s intention to carry out can yet be carried forward. 

During the past year there have been made in the garden at 
Bell something over 700 pollinations of first crosses of species, 
and nearly 2,800 crosses of Van Fleet hybrids, in a total of over 
500 combinations. As a result of this work, nearly 12,000 seeds 
are available for planting. Just what may be produced by these 
seeds, which represent as near as may be the ideas of Dr. Van 
Fleet, so far as combination of parents is concerned, yet re- 
mains to be seen. Like all plant-work dealing with more or less 
violent crosses, many surprises will appear, and many blanks will 
develop. It is not wise to predict or prophesy; time alone will 
demonstrate whether or not the “‘sixth sense” of the hybridizer, 
so greatly developed in Dr. Van Fleet, has in any degree been 
handed down to those of us who are now attempting to imitate, 
in our feeble way, the work in which he was so successful. 

From what has been said it will appear that the wealth of 
material which has been assembled at the Bell Experimental 
Station garden for work with roses is not being neglected, but 
instead is being made use of in the best way possible under the 
conditions with which the Department is at present confronted. 
Time alone will demonstrate whether this work is being carried 
out in such a way as to be a satisfactory continuation of Dr. 
Van Fleet’s activities. 

The propagation of the material for the rose understock tests, 
also under way at the Bell Experimental Station garden, is 
outlined in the Rose Annuals for 1922 and 1923. The important 
commercial rose-stocks, as well as some of the Van Fleet hybrids 
and others having prospective value as stocks, are being budded 
with representative Hybrid Teas. During the past summer over 
5,000 buds from 14 well-known Hybrid Teas were set in the 16 
different stocks, making 224 combinations. As soon as these 
plants are ready to move from the nursery, they will be placed in 
permanent locations and records kept of their performance. 

Continued active work, both in rose-breeding and in studying 
rose-stocks, is in our plans for 1924. 


Piatt V. Two new Van Fleet Hybrid Roses at Bell Experiment 
Station, Maryland 


1. V. F. 37. Hybrid Rosa Hugonis X R. spinosissima, with light yellow flowers 234 
inches across. 

2. V. F. 37. Plant of same hybrid, to show habit ard floriferousness. 

3. V. F. 26. Hybrid R. hispida * R. xanthina, with deep yellow flowers 3 inches across. 


(See page 27, and also “Rose Notes.’ ) 


Rose Hybridization for Amateurs 
By MARTIN BILON, Glenndale, Md. 


Eprror’s Notr.—Elsewhere in this Annual Mr. E. H. Wilson makes certain 
suggestions as to the directions in which rose-advance may be looked for. A 
number of inquiries have been made as to the actual practice of rose-breeding. 
It is, therefore, with much pleasure that the details which follow are presented. 

Mr. Bilon is the active worker with roses at the Bell Experiment Station, 
Maryland, of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture. 
He is carrying on the work of the lamented Dr. Van Fleet, and has in ger- 
mination and growth many notable and promising crosses. In the preceding 
article, Prof. Corbett details the conditions and ideals in which Mr. Bilon is 
working. It should also be noted that under the arrangement existing, and 
to carry out which the American Rose Society was incorporated, any valuable 
result of this comprehensive work is made first available to our members. If 
any other reason were needed to promote membership in this Society, this 
should provide it. 

These details as to the exact method used in rose hybridization are com- 
mended to sincere adventurers in the unknown domain of the Queen of Flowers. 


T IS well known that the breeding of greenhouse roses is 
amply cared for. This is not so with garden roses, chiefly 
because the professional cannot afford to give the time and 
space required for breeding hundreds of plants of shrubbery 
roses, few of which will justify permanent propagation and 
introduction. Yet there is a distinct need for a new race of 
garden roses, adapted to our climate, and proof against or at 
least resistant to all the diseases which may attack them here. 

The processes of rose-breeding by cross-pollination are very 
easy, and so highly interesting that they might well be carried 
on by anyone who cares to acquire a little skill and experience. 
If, after thorough testing, valuable sorts are secured by the 
experimenter, the honor of naming them and sending them out 
is some reward for the years of patient labor.* 

Rose-breeding has three important steps: First, the selec- 
tion of the seed bearer, the female parent; second, the selection 
of the pollen flower, the male parent; and, third, the raising to 
bloom of any resulting seedlings. 

The experimenter should select the best plants as seed- 
bearers, having in mind somewhat the dominant qualities he 
desires to transmit, and, of course, unless for some adequate 

*The American Rose Society hopes soon to announce a series of awards or prizes for 
the origination of new roses which will provide an opportunity to obtain for a meritorious 
introduction a substantial cash reward as well.—Epiror. 
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reason, choosing sorts or species that are notably healthy, 
vigorous in growth, and disease-resistant. To a large extent, 
the seed parent controls the habit of the seedlings. 

The pollen parent is selected for characters of color, form, 
fragrance, frequency of bloom, etc., though nature has her way, 
in these combinations, with all these attributes. 

When both the desired seed and pollen parents are in bloom, 
in the early morning, from 6 to 7 o’clock, select the flowers that 
will open that day—buds, as in Fig. 1. With a small pair of 
sharp scissors clip off all the petals of the bud about 5 mm. (or 
3% inch) above the top of the ovary. Care must be taken to clip 
only the petals in this first step. This will leave exposed the 
stamens and pistils (Fig. 2) which are not fully matured. The 
next step is to cut out all 
the stamens, being sure to 
remove every one, and to 
remove all the bases of the 
petals, leaving only the 
pistils and the green sepals. 

In the preparation of 
the pollen flowers, choose 
buds that will open the day 
the pollen is needed, cut 
with 5 to 10 inches of stem, 
label carefully, and take to 


(1) A properly selected bud; (2) the bud with z 
petals clipped; (3) the fertilized bud with sepals g greenhouse or window 


clipped. . 
where the flowers can be in 


full sun. Place them loosely in a deep vessel of water. In this 
position the flowers will open quickly, and the anthers will burst, 
showing the ripe pollen, which would have been lost in the 
wind or devoured by insects if the flowers had remained on the 
bushes. The pollen is now ready for use, and, if the operation 
has been wisely arranged, by this time the pistils on the seed 
parent that has been prepared are ready for pollination. 

At the time of actual pollination, take the flower bearing the 
pollen in the right hand, and with the left hand pull the petals 
backward so the stamens stand free. Now brush the stamens of 
this flower over the pistils of the plant which is to bear the 
seeds. Repeat the operation with as many flowers as desired, 
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and then at once label carefully, as ““Red-Letter Day X Hugonis? 
2 buds,” giving first the name of the pollen parent. At this time 
clip off the sepals of all the flowers pollinated (Fig. 3). This 
serves definitely to identify all the seeds to be saved, as some- 
times blooms are emasculated, and then, though not pollinated 
by hand, form pods by insect pollination. It is now necessary 
to cover the pollinated flowers with paper bags to prevent 
insect visits and consequent uncontrolled pollination. 

The developing fruits should be left on the bushes until they 
are absolutely ripe, observing them constantly so that they do 
not fall off. It is safest to cover all the maturing fruits with 
paper bags, so that any which fall are held in the bag. 

Gather the seeds as they ripen, keeping the fruits separated 
from one another, and with the records of the crosses safely 
attached to each. Open the fruits and remove the seeds, which 
should be planted at once. 

To proceed with the germination, prepare shallow wooden 
boxes or “‘flats” about 12 by 24 by 4 inches. Bore six half-inch 
holes in the bottom for drainage. Fill these flats with good 
garden soil to within an inch of the top. Place the seeds on this, 
an inch apart. If there are not enough seeds of one cross to fill 
the flat, put a wooden partition across the flat to divide the areas 
and plant the next batch of seeds. Label each with a new label, 
giving the cross as before, and adding the number of seeds 
planted instead of the number of flowers pollinated. When the 
flat is thus set with seeds, fill it level with fine sand or finely 
sifted soil. When all the seeds are sown, the flats should be put 
in a sunny place out-of-doors. Water gently but freely. If there 
is danger of mice getting into the boxes, carefully cover them 
all with fine mesh wire. Protect the labels with the utmost care. 

After a few hard frosts the boxes may be protected with 
bags or burlap, and left in the open to freeze. 

In the South, where the weather is not severe, there will be 
germinations in the fall and winter. As the seedlings appear, 
usually in November, they can be covered or protected with or 
under glass of some sort. If severe weather threatens, they 
would have to be brought into shelter, as the young seedlings 
are tender. In the North, germination should not commence 
until spring. 
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The young plants should be grown on in these flats until they 
are 6 to 12 inches high, usually June or July, when they can 
be planted out in the field, lifting each from the flat with as 
much soil attached as possible. 

I would advise the beginner to get at least two bushes each 
of Red-Letter Day and Sheila Wilson, because these varieties 
are excellent seed parents, setting seed freely with almost any 
type of rose pollen, the seeds also germinating freely the first 
year, wherefore they make ideal plants for the first work. 

The most interesting results should be secured by breeding 
Hybrid Teas with various species, choosing plants of such 
species as Rosa acicularis, R. carolina, R. Fendleri, R. canina, 
R. rugosa, R. Hugonis, R. macrantha, R. pomifera, R. setigera, 
and R. spinosissima. Rosa Wichuraiana has proved a most 
potent seed parent, particularly for hardy climbers. Local 
species of wild roses may also be used. 

Some rose parents refuse to bear cross-fertilized seed, and 
some bear it very sparingly. Among these are Persian Yellow, 
Austrian Copper, Harison’s Yellow, and R. Hugonis. How- 
ever, the pollen of all of these is effective, and should be useful. 
Rosa nitida refuses foreign pollen, as do some other species. 
Other varieties set little seed, as is the case with Silver Moon, 
Aviateur Blériot, Emily Gray, and all R. bracteata hybrids. 
Extremely double roses commonly are useless for breeding. 

There is a great variation in length of time of germination 
required by rose seeds: Some come up almost immediately, or 
within two weeks; others, as in R. levigata, lie dormant 
for years; but if seed is well ripened and sown immediately, most 
of it will germinate the following spring.* 

*See footnote on page 36 regarding germination.—Ep1Tor. 


REWARDS FOR ROSE-PRODUCTION 


In the 1925 American Rose Annual there will be 
announced a plan of premiums or awards for the pro- 


duction of new and valuable bardy American garden 
roses. It 1s hoped to propose a substantial cash premium 
for new varieties of real merit adapted to garden use. 


Breeding Hardy Roses for Northeastern 


America® 


By A. C. FRASER, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Assistant Professor, Department of Plant Breeding 


Eprror’s Notr.—Through the kindness of Prof. E. A. White, formerly the 
efficient secretary of the American Rose Society, contact was made with the 
interesting advance work here set forth. Particular attention is called to the 
footnote on page 36. 


HERE seems to be considerable justification for Mr. 
McFarland’s statement that “Any rose is winter-hardy 
anywhere if sufficiently protected.” (“The Rose in 

America,”’ p. 185.) When numerous varieties of Hybrid Teas 
and even Teas can be brought through the winter in the cold, 
wind-swept areas bordering on the Great Lakes, in parts of 
Canada, and at Sitka, Alaska, it would seem that almost anyone 
who really wants fine roses could have them. There are many 
people, however, who would like a few rose bushes “about the 
place” and who are either unwilling or unable to devote much 
time to them. They may now grow the old reliable roses that 
do well in spite of neglect, chiefly the Rugosas and their hybrids, 
forms of R. cinnamomea and R. gallica, some Hybrid Perpetuals 
and the various Briers. The development of hardy door-yard 
roses of high quality will increase the number of varieties which 
can be grown in this way. 

A few years ago the writer began the breeding of roses with 
a twofold purpose: first, to produce roses of high quality which 
would do well in the northeastern part of this country, and, 
secondly, to study the inheritance of plant and flower character- 
istics in this genus. In connection with the first of these aims, 
three distinct problems present themselves. The first involves 
the development of hardy bush roses with desirable bud shape, 
flower color, and foliage characters. Then there is the need for a 
hardy yellow climber which will hold a bright yellow color from 
bud to full-blown flower, and particularly in strong sunlight. 
Then the Pernetianas, which give us such attractive yellow 
and salmon blooms, must be made more dependable. 

*Paper No. 128, Department of Plant Breeding, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The wild species of roses offer the greatest promise as sources 
of hardiness, and it would seem that the new hardy roses must 
come from crosses of these with the more desirable garden types. 
Here at Ithaca, the procedure has been to cross the best of the 
garden roses with such of the wild species as are known to be 
hardy. The first generation hybrids are grown (first crop of 
seedlings), and, where possible, their blooms are self-pollinated 
and a second generation is raised from the same cross. According 
to plant-breeding theory, and this has been demonstrated many 
times experimentally, there are better chances of getting 
desirable recombinations of the characteristics of the parent 
plants in the second generation than in the first. It is quite 
possible in this way to obtain choice seedlings from mediocre, 
or even poor, first-generation hybrids. 

It is not always possible to use this method, however, as 
hybrid plants are not uncommonly sterile. For example, there 
is an attractive rose known as Rosa rugosa repens alba, appar- 
ently a hybrid of Rugosa with a climber. One plant of this at 
the local test-garden of the American Rose Society has resisted 
all efforts to make it set seed. No hips have ever been observed 
on it, and it has failed to set fruit when carefully hand-polli- 
nated. Repeated crossings with twenty-five different varieties of 
roses have failed to give any seed. 

In other cases, the hybrids which are not self-fertile can 
often be out-crossed successfully to other plants. This method 
has been used a great deal by rose-breeders. Hybrids which 
have not been altogether satisfactory have been ‘‘stepped up” 
by crossing again with desirable types. The method is especially 
useful when the new type of rose used in the cross is itself 
fairly satisfactory. There is this objection to it, however, that 
it may result in the covering up of certain desirable traits that 
might otherwise have appeared in the second generation of the 
original cross. Where the breeder desires to get everything 
possible from the first cross, and particularly where he wishes to 
get a shuffling and recombining of rather diverse parental traits, 
he will do well to grow the second generation. 

The rose-breeding work at this station has been under way 
for but a short time, and, consequently, no second-generation 
plants have been raised. The practicability of the method, as 
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judged by results, is yet to be demonstrated. In many of the 
crosses which have been made here, Rosa rugosa is one of the 
parents. This species has appealed to many rose breeders. 
Budd used it some years ago in breeding hardy roses for Iowa. 
It has been used in crosses at the Alaska Experiment Stations, 
and Director Georgeson says that it is perfectly hardy in all 
parts of Alaska (Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station 
Report, 1922). Of a large number of our crosses of R. rugosa 
with other types, about six series have bloomed. These are all 
rather disappointing as they stand, although it is hoped that 
some of their seedlings will be more satisfactory. In several of 
these crosses, the hybrids are scarcely more hardy than the 
Hybrid Tea parents. This is particularly true in one large family 
of plants of R. rugosa X Golden Spray (HT.). For the past two 
winters these plants have lost, to our surprise, from one-half to 
two-thirds of the season’s growth by winter-killing. 

Other crosses involve R. gallica, R. rubiginosa, R. Wichurai- 
ana, the native roses R. nitida, R. blanda, and R. carolina, and 
such of the European and Asiatic species as have been brought 
into flower. Work with roses progresses slowly, especially at 
the start, and so far nothing of special value has been developed 
here. Many of the crosses seem to have great possibilities, 
however. The conditions under which the hybrid plants are 
grown generally furnish an adequate test of hardiness. 

In connection with some of this breeding work, it was desired 
to make crosses of early-blooming wild species and other types 
flowering later in the season. As the periods of blooming in 
many cases failed to overlap, an attempt was made to store some 
of the pollen. Tests were made with pollen of a number of 
species, not merely those which stopped blooming early in the 
season. Buds were collected when just about ready to open, and 
were allowed to shed their pollen on clean paper. This pollen 
was then poured into gelatine capsules of the No. 2 size, and 
one or two capsules of each kind of pollen were sealed up in a 
glass vial containing calcium chloride as a drying agent. 
Temperature seems not to be an important factor in the 
keeping of rose pollen, while dryness is important. When this 
pollen was used later on in the season, a number of hips set. 
It is too early as yet to conclude that all of the seeds were 
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hybrid. They may have resulted from development without 
fertilization (apogamy), a phenomenon that is not uncommon in 
the rose, as shown by the work of Dingler of Germany and 
Almquist of Sweden. Some of the seeds of the cross R. carolina 
>< R. rugosa have given very thrifty plants which are clearly 
of hybrid nature. In this case, the R. rugosa pollen was thirty- 
eight days old when used. 

Roses do not furnish the most satisfactory material for a 
study of heredity, yet it seems very much worth while to learn 
as much as possible regarding the mode of inheritance of such 
things as flower color, doubleness, winter-hardiness, bud shape, 
thorniness, foliage characters, and the like. Studies of this 
kind will serve as a basis for more exact rose-breeding work. 

There are many difficulties to be encountered in making a 
genetical study of roses, chief among them being the fact that 
most cultivated varieties are of hybrid origin to begin with, 
and, therefore, one does not start with material that will breed 
constant. Presumably most of the wild species come true to 
seed—at least all of those tested here have done so. The cross- 
ing of such types with the garden varieties will bring one 
constant element into the cross and should facilitate the study 
of the breeding constitution of the hybrid types. Other 
difficulties lie in the slowness of growth and reproduction, in 
self- and cross-sterility of varieties, in the relatively small 
numbers of plants to be obtained from any cross, and in the 
difficulties of propagation. The slow germination of the seed has 
been a great handicap to all rose-breeders. Some recent work 
by Dr. Wm. Crocker,* of the Boyce-Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, promises to eliminate much of this difficulty. 

In spite of these handicaps some progress is being made in 
a study of inheritance in Rosa. One or two families in particular 
are furnishing some interesting data. The results are incomplete 
as yet and do not warrant the drawing of conclusions. 


*Only three days before the receipt of Prof. Fraser’s paper, a letter was received from 
an Ontario rose worker, Mr. Frank Flett, mentioning the work of Dr. Crocker in an im- 
portant way. Mr. Flett writes thus of Dr. Crocker: “In this letter he states he has germi- 
nated seeds of a number of Dr. Van Fleet’s hybrids. Where seeds had dormant embryos, 
he found they went through the most rapid change in preparing for germination if the 
germinators were held at about 41° Fahr., and that practically every seed germinated in 
from 90 to 140 days, As the seeds germinated they were transferred to flats, for the germi- 
nated seeds can be transferred immediately to 65° Fahr. without returning to dormancy.’’ 
Here is an important discovery, concerning which it is regretted that the closing hour of 
this Annual does not permit the seeking of direct information from Dr. Crocker.—EpIToR. 


Puate VI. An unnamed Van Fleet Wichuraiana Hybrid, “V 
as growing in the Editor’s garden, “Breeze Hill,” Harrisburg, Pa. (R. Wichurai- 
ana X Beaute de Lyon.) The enormous flowers are in clusters. 
(See page 18.) 
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Budding and Breeding Work for the 


Rose Amateur 
By J. H. NICOLAS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eprror’s Notr.—It has been the plan of the Annual constantly to propose 
adventuring in the fascinating fields of rose-work, and in what follows Mr. 
Nicolas provides clear details for several operations—propagation by budding, 
the raising of understocks, and the beginning of rose-breeding. 


OW often we see a beautiful rose in somebody else’s 
garden, and are consumed with the desire of having one 
like it? As is often the case, the name may have been 

lost, and there is no way of duplicating it from a nursery. 

While I do not wish here to enter the discussion of which are 
the best, budded or own-root plants, I believe that for the 
amateur, summer propagation is easier and quicker by budding 
than by cuttings. The process is simple and has been thoroughly 
covered by Dr. Huey in the Annual for 1917,* but I add a few 
hints from my own experience. 

After lifting the bud from the scion, it is not necessary to 
remove the portion of the wood attached. The adhesion will take 
place all around the wood, and the chances of success are as 
good as if the wood had been removed, while there is no 
danger of damaging the eye if the wood was too ripe. By thus 
leaving the sliver of wood attached to the eye, the budding 
season is made much longer, as it can be done with completely 
dormant eyes, provided the bark on the stock peels easily. 

I back up this statement with no less an authority than Mr. 
E. G. Hill, who told me that he was budding all the eyes he 
could spare from the dormant plants he was receiving from 
Europe, and these eyes would bloom earlier in the greenhouse 
than the parent plants. Messrs. Cochet and Mottet, in “Les 
Rosiers,’’ which is considered the best French rose book, say: 

“There was a time when budding was looked upon as a scientific operation 
that experts only could attempt with success, because the bud had to be lifted 
just right, but we can most formally affirm that, so far as success is concerned, 


it is immaterial whether an eye is emptied or the wood partially removed or 
not at all. Personally we completely empty the eye when we bud vigorous 


*For the information of the amateur the illustration depicting the process of budding 
as explained by Dr. Huey is reprinted (on page 38) from the 1917 Annual.—EprrTor, 
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varieties of heavy wood, but for Teas and other dwarf varieties we leave the 
shield as cut by the knife. We find this method the best, and in either case our 
percentage of success is high.” 


Having been also successful in budding late in the fall, after 
the sap-flow had practically stopped, I experimented, this winter, 
with dormant roots out of the ground, obtaining a ratio of 
success as high as during summer. All that is necessary is a 
box of sand or fine gravel, stored in a cool place in the base- 
ment. In October, I secured some Japanese Multiflora seed- 
lings which were “heeled in” in wet sand in the cellar. In about 
three weeks, when they began to show signs of life, I took them 
out and inserted buds on the collars of the roots. The bark 
does not peel as easily as in summer, but it can be lifted enough 
to insert the bud. After the operation, the roots are returned 
to the sand, which is kept barely moist, where they will remain 
dormant until early spring, when they can be planted outdoors. 

Those who have a conservatory can pot the plants in ordinary 
soil, and the bud will develop quickly. Plants budded November 
10 were in full leaf January 1. This operation can be carried 
on throughout the winter. I cut the budwood in the garden as 

, I need it; some twigs had 
even experienced heavy 
frosts, but this had no ill 
effect on the success of the 
operation. 

The slit in the stock should 
not be longer than necessary, 
and in placing the shield in 

__ Detail of rose budding. A, the stock, with the slit, the lower part or 
slit cut for insertion of bud. B, the rose shoot. ¢¢ ” c 
C, bud cut from shoot. D, bud inserted in “tong”’ of the shield should, 
stock. EH, wrapping of raffia. . 
as much as possible, reach 
the bottom of the slit so that the sap may flow straight. 

After the bud is properly placed, the most important opera- 
tion is the binding: This must be tight enough to hold the shield 
in close contact with the stock, yet not so tight that it will choke 
the bud. Several materials have been recommended for this 
purpose, but the one I found the most satisfactory is a rubber 
band (314 inches long by Vinch wide). It is cut open and 
wrapped around, starting at the top, the first two laps holding 
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the end and the last lap holding the other end in a loop. A 
slight stretch of the rubber will hold the shield tight to the 
stalk, and its elasticity will permit the natural swelling due to 
healing to take place without injury. Furthermore, if each lap 
is in contact with the previous one, it forms a continuous water- 
proof cover. (This is a variation from the raffia binding usually 
used, and I believe it is an improvement.) 

If the growth above the bud is removed as soon as the 
budding is done the sap circulation stops, and this otherwise 
perfectly good bud will starve to death. If the budding has 
been done early (in this latitude up to the beginning of July), 
the bud may be made to grow and develop a plant that same 
year, and, if a Hybrid Tea, bloom that year. To do this, one 
begins two weeks after budding to remove a small part of the 
stock, cutting off a little more each week. If the budding has 
been done after the middle of July, it is safer to leave it dor- 
mant, and, in the following spring, remove the entire super- 
structure at about half an inch above the bud. 

In order to do his own, or only experiment with budding, the 
amateur must have understocks. At present, Japanese Multi- 
flora seems to be in favor with the field rose-growers, and young 
plants can be obtained from some nurseries. While it may be 
commercially satisfactory, it is not universal, and, for that 
reason, if for no other, it leaves much to be desired. Experi- 
ments with other species or varieties are still the order of the 
day, and I urge my fellow rose-lovers to experiment with what- 
ever material they have near at hand. Wichuraiana hybrids, 
such as Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, Gardenia, Hiawatha, etc., 
offer, I am convinced, great possibilities. 

Let us experiment simultaneously in every part of the 
country with Wichuraiana hybrids (chiefly the four above 
named, but any other variety will do) and report to the Editor. 
I have the firm conviction that we have there the near solution 
of that perplexing problem: A universal, standardized stock for 
any soil, climate, and commercial variety. 

The commercial situation is at present not satisfactory; 
we seldom know on what stock our plants are budded. 

Wichuraiana hybrids are easily propagated for stocks. At the 
beginning of the winter, the long shoots are cut in sections of 
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about 6 inches, all eyes removed but the top one of each section; 
not merely broken off but cut off. Tied in small bunches, they 
are buried upside down in a box or pot of sand in the cellar, 
the sand being kept moderately moist and well drained. In the 
spring, as early as the soil can be worked, they are planted out 
9 inches apart, the eye being 2 to 3 inches above ground, and 
then the soil hilled up so that the eye will be barely covered. 
When the budding season comes (latter part of June), the hilled 
soil is removed and the bud placed on the stem between the 
ground and the top eye, preferably on the north or east side, as 
a protection against the hot sun. 

This same method of propagation can be used for “slips” 
of varieties one may desire to establish on their own roots, but 
with these the eyes along the stems need not be removed. 

For the amateur who has no stocks and desires to do some 
propagating, I suggest another system. It is very rapid, and 
has proved highly satisfactory with me. It is a combination of 
the budding and layering processes: Take a cane of the current 
year’s growth of Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, or the like, and 
insert one or several buds at intervals, removing with the knife 
all the eyes from 6 inches below the lowest budding to 6 inches 
above the highest. Cut a notch at about 1 inch below each 
budding on the opposite side of the stem and lay the stem on the 
ground, holding it fast with wire hooks. About two to three 
weeks later, if the budding has been done early, begin to cut off 
the unbudded part of the cane, removing a little more each 
week, and as the buds develop, hill the soil around. A callus 
will rapidly form at the notch and a good root-system grow from 
it. In the spring you will have a well-established plant, ready 
to be cut off and transplanted. Whether the bud has developed 
or not, roots will grow at the notch. 

In the 1923 Annual, ex-President Robert Pyle and the Editor 
made an appeal for new garden roses, deploring the fact that 
no great nurseries in America are hybridizing roses. This leads 
me to add my feeble voice to the chorus, urging the amateur 
to try his hand at rose-breeding. It is the most fascinating part 
of rose-work: The study of prospective parents and their 
pedigrees; the operation itself; waiting for the seeds to mature; 
their planting; then the long watchful waiting period, broken 
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only by the tender care given the young plants, one’s patience 
supported by the hopes of wonderful results, and finally the 
inexpressible joy of having produced something worth while 

. or the disappointment of having failed of realization, 
promptly bolstered up by that human gambling spirit to try 
again and win! Do not be disappointed by the first blooms: 
these seldom, if ever, show their final characteristics. Quoting 
again Cochet and Mottet: 


One must not consider the plants in their entirety, but only the character- 
istics to be transmitted. Some are more prone to reproduction, and are called 
“dominant;” others called “‘recessive.’’ It is only at the second generation, that 
the phenomena of association or dissociation of characters which Naudin, the 
great plant physiologist, has so well named “disordered variation,” appear in 
all their magnitude. For 100 plants of first generation, 25 show the “‘recessive’’ 
character and are fixed; 50 are “hybrids” and 25 possess the “dominant” char- 
acter only which will be fixed at the second generation. For the ‘“‘hybrids” the 
same phenomena will go on for several generations. We must then know that 
one has as many chances of obtaining new varieties by planting the seeds of 
first-generation hybrids in order to submit them to their period of intensive 
variation, as by practising new crossings. 


Another factor comes into play when hybrids are used as 
one or both parents. The ancestry of these hybrids is to be 
seriously considered and a “dominant” or “recessive’’ character 
that has remained latent for several generations may come out 
again in all its intensity. A good illustration of this is Mr. 
Farrell’s experience: A crossing of Rosa Wichuraiana with some 
Hybrid Tea produced a large single pink variety. This hybrid 
seedling crossed again with Mme. Caroline Testout, another 
pink hybrid, produced Purity, a large snow-white rose, and 
another seed of the same hip gave Christine Wright, a light pink 
rose, on which the strong blooming habit of the Mme. Caroline 
Testout parent has left its imprint as a tendency to bloom again 
in the fall. To sum up, the dominant character of Wichuraiana, 
white, disappears or is blended in the first generation, but in 
the second generation it comes back with its full intensity in 
one seed, while in another it is tinted by the pollen parent which 
also transmits increased petalage and the recurrence of bloom. 

If one does not care or dare to attempt hand-pollination, 
startling results may come from planting seeds grown in his 
own garden on hybrids. 


Securing New Hardy Garden Roses 


By OTTO GREEF, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Eprtror’s Norr.—Here is suggested a fine field of observation and endeavor 
for rose amateurs. Most of the valuable “‘sports’” of today have occurred and 
have been observed in greenhouse culture, where large numbers of one variety 
are associated in a manner easy to observe. Yet constantly reports reach the 
Editor of outdoor sports, probably far superior to untried novelties and, of 
course, usually carrying all the merits of the parent variety. As will be noted 
elsewhere in this Annual, the Radiance family is also the “one best bet’”’ of two 
rose-loving provinces in Australia, and a rose-lover may at least dream of a 
pure white and a clear yellow Radiance, to round out the family of the most 
important American and Australian rose. 

Who will note and report on meritorious sports? 

Mr. Greef’s proposition of rewards for the development of such sports is 
much to the point. It is expected that another year will see the setting up of 
such an opportunity, probably through the American Rose Society. 

Think of a pure white or a clear pink Gruss an Teplitz; hope for a yellow 
Frau Karl Druschki, or a deep red as good; let Columbia brighten or soften its 
tints, and Duchess of Wellington show deeper; make room for yet more Ophelia 
sports as good as Mrs. Calvin Coolidge! 


HE article by Captain Thomas on “Choosing Roses 
Intelligently,”’ published in the 1923 Rose Annual, admir- 
ably “blazed the way out of the wilderness” for that large 

but humble army of novices, like myself, who have been 
attempting to grow roses. 

The article on new garden roses in the 1923 Annual, col- 
laborated by the President and the Secretary of the American 
Rose Society, was both timely and commendable. While its 
value may hardly be overestimated, should it meet with proper 
response it will, nevertheless, have to be worked out chiefly 
through the skill of experienced rose-growers having the time 
and the patience necessary to originate the many hybrids out 
of which a very limited number of superior specimens may be 
selected. Even then, several years must elapse before there can 
be carefully completed any adequate test for hardiness and 
adaptability in different localities. 

Supplementing their proposed plan, it occurs to me that a 
simpler plan, full of potential advantages, might be arranged 
by offering suitable rewards for the development of sports or 
variations from a selected list of approved, meritorious mother 
plants which combine the largest number of the qualifications 
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desired in the new roses that are to be originated. Simple rules, 
governing methods of certifying to the authenticity of the parent- 
age claimed, would be necessary, but comparatively easily 
worked out. Undoubtedly, many hundreds of variations or 
sports from our best garden roses have originated from time 
to time in many private flower-beds, and have been neither 
noted nor saved by their owners. The ordinary novice, without 
a suggestion, fails to recognize the importance of securing a 
slip or cutting from the plant on which the variation occurs, 
and the opportunity for introducing a valuable new variety, 
already tested in part, is lost. 

In Prof. Pomeroy’s interesting article, published in the 1919 
Rose Annual, he mentions over ninety sports of American origin 
from various roses, and he says “‘Varieties are sometimes found, 
such as Killarney, Radiance, and Ophelia, which may be said 
to be in a mutative stage of development.” The ever-increasing 
additions to the large number of sports of the popular mother 
rose, Ophelia, evolved during recent years, seem to indicate that 
the growers of this splendid variety are observant to save and 
to propagate its sports.* 

The incentive of a definite and adequate remuneration for 
such service would multiply, many times, the number of new 
variations from the approved list of mother plants. These 
sports would not require the several years of probation re- 
quisite for the testing of all new hybrids, as the hardiness of 
the mother plants would seldom, if ever, be lacking in their 
offspring, by reason of having no outcross to cause any change 
in constitution. This reliability of inheritance seems to be 
proven in the case of that exquisite rose, Radiance, with its 
four sports and one child, all of which, so far as tested, seem to 
be of equal value in all essentials, differing in color and a few 
minor changes in shape or fullness. In this Radiance family 
group are now colors in a graduated range of white, white and 
pink striped, shell-pink, original silvery pink with salmon 

*Noting the peculiar potency of Ophelia as the parent, not only of valuable seedlings but 
of excellent sports, the Editor investigated its parentage by referring directly to its dis- 
seminators, Wm. Paul & Sons, Waltham Cross, Herts, England, from whom came the 
following rather negative information: ‘‘We have no pedigree of the rose Ophelia, which was 
not raised from artificially fertilized seed, but came from a pod gathered at hazard in the 
nursery. We know of no reason why it should be so prolific in sports, but its free seeding 
quality is explained by the flowers not being excessively full of petals. We have often found 


with garden hybrids that the less double a rose is the more easily it produces seed.’’— 
EDITOR. 
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shadings, and two distinct shades of red, all in the sports, and 
the rich scarlet of Francis Scott Key, a hybrid of Radiance. 
This affords the opportunity, open to every novice, of securing 
another sport from any one of these seven or more superlative 
American-bred roses. As Radiance is rated as “among the best 
half-dozen roses for all America’”’ it seems inexcusable that very 
few, if any, dealers list more than one of the two, distinctly 
different and equally valuable red sports.* Both of them are 
quoted in catalogues as being “even better than the parent 
Radiance,” and in Mr. Charles E. F. Gersdorff’s descriptions 
and bloom records he corroborates that quotation by showing 
them to be substantially equal in a five-year record of blooming. 

In order to make it possible for any novice to enter into 
competition with experienced hybridizers, hybrid seedlings may 
be produced by planting a bed of Ophelia adjacent to another 
bed of Radiance or Gruss an Teplitz, for natural cross-pollina- 
tion. Such seed as could be collected from these beds might 
give birth to seedlings that would combine the hardiness of the 
Radiance or Gruss an Teplitz with the variations in color of 
Ophelia. 

As an appropriate and convincing conclusion of this article, 
the following extracts from Captain Thomas’ article in 1922 
Rose Annual on “‘Best Varieties” seem apropos: 


Let us give the novice an official list, a list of roses suited to the various 


general climatic divisions of the whole country. . . . Let us advertise this list 
through the Annual, through trade papers, and through the catalogues of growers 
wide awake enough to see the good business of it. . . . If we pull together, we 


can eliminate the unfit, the untested, and the mere duplicates in roses from our 
gardens, save where the rose-grower prefers to grow them, knowing their lack 
of merit. . . Incidentally, the creation of such lists will make the member- 
ship in our Society even more valuable than at present and it will aid us to 
build up our membership the country over. 


*The lighter colored Red Radiance is known as Pierson’s sport, and the deeper one as 
Gude’s. It is also probably not amiss to call attention to the fact that practically all the 
valuable sports Mr. Greef has discussed originated in the greenhouse handling of large 
numbers of the parent varieties. No suggestion is made that greenhouse conditions, other 
than those of vigor and careful attention, influence the mutation or bud-variation which 
produces a sport, but it is obvious that these same greenhouse conditions do provide ideal 
opportunity for noting and testing any sport that occurs. Further, the very large numbers 
of each popular “‘forcing’’ variety thus grown under favoring conditions for observing 
variation provide wide range for nature’s action. 

{f a thousand or more Antoine Rivoire, or Gruss an Teplitz, or Frau Karl Druschki, or 
Duchess of Wellington, or of any of the Radiance sorts not now used in ‘forcing,’ were 
grown under close observation, the obtaining of desirable sports would be much more 
probable than that they should arise under ordinary garden conditions—Ep1rTor. 


A Dream 


By J. H. NICOLAS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eprror’s Norr.—In the United States there is no more interested and en- 
thusiastic rose-lover than Mr. Nicolas. It was his father who inspired M. 
Gravereaux to the action which resulted in the Roseraie de l’Hay, the great 
rose-garden near Paris, described in the 1923 Annual. An additional picture of 
this great garden is shown in Plate VII, facing page 41. Is it any wonder that 
he should dream in his American home of a similar great garden? 

As may be known to some of the American Rose Society’s members, there 
is a strong movement on foot to establish in Washington a national arboretum 
or botanic garden, such as England, Germany, France and many other nations 
have. A favorable site, including over 400 acres, and known as the Mount 
Hamilton site, is available, and fits into the important patriotic enterprise in 
which the Editor (as President of the American Civic Association) is engaged— 
that of obtaining for our lovely “Federal City,” as its founder called it, a plan 
that will safely preserve and extend the ideals of the great first President. The 
whole of the national arboretum cost would be less than one-tenth the cost of 
a battleship, and Mr. Nicolas’ fine dream could be realized at a fraction of the 
price of one of the big guns to float which the battleship would be built. Let 
us all hasten the day when, the simple expedient of following the precepts of 
the Man of Galilee, the Prince of Peace, having made war but a hateful memory, 
we can have abundance of means to thus promote the rose. 


TIS but a dream, but strange dreams have come true! 
A few months ago, when it was announced that Butler 
College, cramped in its present quarters, had acquired 
beautiful Fairview Park as the site of a greater Butler Univer- 
sity, I proposed to the Board of Trustees that a portion of the 
240 acres be set aside for a botanic garden and arboretum. This 
proposal was received very favorably by both the Board and 
public opinion, but the Finance Committee, facing the hard 
task of raising by public subscription a building fund of 
$1,500,000, suggested that a special and separate endowment 
fund be created for the establishment and maintenance of the 
botanic garden and arboretum. I was made Chairman of this 
new committee, with the request not to start our campaign until 
after the general endowment and building fund had been 
subscribed. So I was gently put to sleep until Butler’s alarm 
clock rings, and now I am dreaming! 
Dreaming I am of a great museum of the rose, an American 
duplication of the conditions that make possible the annual 
contests at the famous French gardens at Bagatelle, and of 
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many other rose-promoting features, all as an integral part of 
the American Rose Society! I am dreaming of the American 
Rose Society as the foremost factor in the rose world! 

Since the authorities of Butler College believe it feasible to 
create and maintain a botanic garden through public sub- 
scription to a separate endowment fund which would have to be 
raised locally, why could not a rose endowment fund be raised 
nationally? 

My dream sets it up as an object to acquire, either through 
outright purchase or 999-year lease, an estate or tract of land of 
not less than 25 acres whereon to create and maintain in per- 
petuity a complete museum of the rose, show gardens, test and 
experimental grounds, in which international contests will be 
held much along the lines of the Bagatelle annual contests. 
There would be prizes to be awarded to the best introductions, 
and in general, the object would be to promote the love of the 
rose and a better knowledge of it among the people. 

As this dream is of a project of national scope, it is but 
befitting that it be located in close vicinity of our National 
Capital, Washington, D.C. I believe the title to the property 
and the absolute management of it should be vested in the 
American Rose Society. This control is suggested to assure 
the perpetuity of the foundation, and for the continuity of the 
work upon an undisturbed policy, so that such an institution 
would be removed from possible political and Governmental 
influences. 

My vision includes the raising, through public subscription, 
of a fund of $300,000 or more, in part to be used for the 
acquisition and development of the land, and the remaining 
part to establish a perpetual and inalienable endowment fund, 
to be known as the “American Rose Foundation,” the income 
of which would defray the maintenance expenses. 

The cost of maintenance could be provided through a budget 
based on the income from the endowment, because there would 
be few, if any, other sources of revenue, since commercialism 
must be absolutely excluded. There might, of course, be fees 
charged for testing new varieties, entry fees for the contests, 
royalties on new varieties originated there or turned over to the 
American Rose Society by the Department of Agriculture, 
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entrance charge to the grounds for visitors not members of the 
American Rose Society, etc. 

If this dream could be worked out into an established fact, 
can one visualize the tremendous impulse it would give to the 
American Rose Society throughout the world? The proposed 
rose museum would become the hub, the clearing-house where 
American producers, growers, and amateurs would come for 
information, and the decisions of its juries would be sought for 
by American and foreign interests alike. It would tend to 
improve the home-yard roses through the “weeding out process” 
after adequate tests. 

A small building, possibly on the lines of “La Maison Nor- 
mande” of L’Hay, or of the old English lodge type, could house 
a complete library of the rose, records, laboratory, and perhaps 
also permanent secretarial offices of the American Rose Society. 
There might also be a hall for lectures, conventions, etc. 

The vast area of the United States has so many variations of 
climate and soil that tests in any one location cannot be ex- 
pected to be conclusive, but I am told that the climatic and 
soil conditions around Washington are similar to those obtaining 
with the largest percentage of the population. Therefore, this 
proposed institution, being for the people and by the people, 
should be located where it can best serve the majority of the 
people. The National Capital is that place. 

_ The financing is the pivot around which this dream revolves, 
and I feel sanguine that it can be engineered and put over. The 
amount of the “drive” should be defined by the endowment 
needed to produce an income sufficient for the cost of main- 
tenance. 

In undertaking to raise funds to realize this rose dream, I 
would first enlist the earnest support of the horticultural press. 
I would also send out an appeal to the members of the American 
Rose Society. News items, photographs, stories, editorials for 
the daily press throughout the country, addresses to the garden 
clubs, the florists’ societies, etc., offer a good field. Rose-growers 
and dealers, it seems to me, could alone put it over as an in- 
vestment. Wealthy estate owners who love roses could be 
appealed to personally. 

This may be but a dream. Is it not a beautiful one? 


Encouraging the Production of New 
Outdoor Roses 


By ROBERT PYLE and J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ONSTANTLY the American Rose Annual has been urging 
C; the production of new and better roses in America for 

America. The failure each year of the major part of the 
foreign introductions to be of any great value in our diversified 
climates has further emphasized the urgent need for American- 
bred roses. It was this need that inspired the late Dr. Van 
Fleet to assemble at Bell Experiment Station, Maryland, the 
largest collection of rose species he could obtain, and to begin 
experimentation with them in the hope that by the patient, 
tireless efforts of the hybridist he might produce a new strain of 
roses particularly adapted to America. His success in respect 
to the climbing roses, and particularly in a form which may be 
termed either climbing or bush, as exemplified in the Mary 
Wallace rose, elsewhere discussed in this Annual, has been 
notable. Other roses of his origination will follow, and each 
one, it is believed, will be a real advance over anything of its 
type now available in America. 

But it is clearly recognized that Dr. Van Fleet was on his 
way, but had not yet arrived. The demand is for what is 
popularly called a hardy ‘“everblooming”’ rose, though that 
demand is sometimes based on an unreasoning attitude. So far, 
none of the “everblooming”’ roses are dependably hardy and 
enduring all over America, Gruss an Teplitz and Radiance 
perhaps being the nearest approach to the ideal. 

One reason why so little attention has been paid by hybridists 
to the field of outdoor rose-growing is because the reward is so 
pitifully small. For his monumental productions—Silver 
Moon, American Pillar, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Alida Lovett, and 
others of like quality—the originator received an average of 
less than a hundred dollars each, while with far less arduous 
labor, in much shorter time, and with an accompaniment of 
profitable cut-flower production, the originators of the green- 
house Hybrid Tea type have netted rewards running away into 
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the thousands, and have been able to acquire, in several in- 
stances, a comfortable competence. 

From its very inception twenty-five years ago, the American 
Rose Society has looked toward the better outdoor roses, and 
from time to time a series of rewards in the shape of medals has 
been offered under its control. These are listed below, but it 
should be noted that no one of them provides any monetary 
remuneration which might justify a man of small means in using 
his resources toward the desired end. Honor is a desirable thing 
to attain, but it is not successful as food, and leaves much to 
be desired as clothing. The coin of the land added to the 
honor of introduction would doubtless stimulate much more 
activity among those possessed of the spirit of horticultural 
investigation and adventure in the channels of plant-breeding, 
and the possibility of such a reward would justify expenditures 
necessary to a sincere effort. 

From the minutes of the Society there are here transcribed 
memoranda concerning the various yet available awards: 


The Hubbard Gold Medal is awarded every five years, in consequence of a 
gift made by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard in 1909, to any new rose of American 
origin not previously disseminated, as determined upon by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Rose Society. It was first given in 1914 to M. H. Walsh, 
at Woods Hole, Mass., for his Wichuraiana hybrid climber, Excelsa. The second 
award was in 1920, to E. G. Hill, for his Hybrid Tea rose, Columbia. 

Annually Awarded Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are supplied, not for new 
roses so much as for exhibits of cut-flowers, though their award is at the dis- 
cretion of the local authorities, to whom they are provided in accordance with 
the terms of the Society. Under this heading may also be grouped special 
medals provided for a particular purpose, as, for example, in March, 1921, a 
silver medal offered by the Garden Club of America and accepted and used as 
a sweepstakes for “the best vase of fifty cut roses in the competitive classes” 
at the Boston Show for that year. 

The Harrison Gold Medal. On September 28, 1922, Miss Carrie Harrison 
of Brookland, D. C., agreed to provide an American Rose Society gold medal 
to be awarded according to the rules of the Society, for “the best new and un- 
disseminated yellow Hybrid Tea rose originated by an American woman.” 
This award has not been competed for. 

The Guthridge Gold Medal. On September 22, 1922, Mrs. Adele Feast 
Guthridge, of Washington, D. C., offered to provide an American Rose Society 
gold medal for “the best new and undisseminated white Hybrid Tea rose 
originated by an American woman and found to be worthy according to the 
rules of the Society.” This medal has not been competed for. 

The Walter Van Fleet Gold Medal. On May 31, 1923, the Society accepted 
the offer of Dr. Van Fleet’s sister, Mrs. Moses Lyman, of a medal to be known 
as the “Walter Van Fleet Gold Medal,” for “origination by an American in 
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America of an outdoor rose deemed worthy by the Executive Committee of the 
American Rose Society.” This medal has not yet been competed for. 

The Woods Silver Medal. On January 3, 1924, the Executive Committee of 
the American Rose Society accepted a proffer of a silver medal from Mrs. 
Bertha Gearneux Woods for a “dooryard” rose of the type sought by Dr. Van 
Fleet, deemed worthy in the judgment of the Executive Committee of the 
American Rose Society, and produced by any undergraduate. This medal has 
not yet been competed for. 

It is believed that in the next issue of the American Rose 
Annual it will be possible to announce not only a gold medal, 
but a cash award of $500 or over, available not less frequently 
than every three years, to the producer of a new American rose 
that will meet certain standards to be set up by the American 
Rose Society, such standards intended to encourage hybridi- 
zation away from the conventional Hybrid Tea class and into 
such relations as might provide hardy recurrent-blooming roses 
of quality, vigor, and beauty, suitable to obtain at least the 
popular approbation now given to such varieties as Radiance, 
Frau Karl Druschki, and Gruss an Teplitz. 

The American Rose Society numbers many men and women 
of means in its select ranks. To these is suggested the propriety 
and the desirability of conferring with the officers of the Society 
toward adding to an endowment fund to provide substantial 
recurring awards for successful hybridization work. We have all 
seen, for example, how stimulating is the Bok award for 
Philadelphia. What finer thing could money do than to per- 
manently provide for encouraging the production by worthy 
men and women in America of the roses so adapted to the land 
as to be able best to exercise their civilizing and refining in- 
fluence over the widest territory! 

Elsewhere in this Annual are printed articles bearing on this 
subject, and showing the general interest now in evidence. 
Mr. J. H. Nicolas tells his dream of a great rose headquarters in 
Washington, Mr. Greef makes pertinent suggestions, Mr. E. H. 
Wilson points the way, and Mr. Bilon gives the intimate details. 
The time is ripe for better roses. What men of means will set 
up for themselves enduring, blooming, fragrant rose monuments 
through an endowment for rose advance? 


Give the Roses a Chance 
By FLORENCE VAN FLEET LYMAN, Longmeadow, Mass. 


Eprror’s Norr.—Mrs. Lyman, the sister of the late Dr. Van Fleet, has the 
keen plant love and beauty sense which assures garden success. She has been 
perturbed at the reports made of scant success in some parts of New England 
with certain of her brother's great roses, particularly American Pillar and Dr. 
W. Van Fleet, and the reason she gives for failure in some park gardens in the 
face of success in her own no less exposed home plot is well worth consideration. 

The Editor can testify as to the sheer loveliness of Mrs. Lyman’s little 
garden, in which a veritable multitude of plants in variety had each just the 
right place to do its best. Harmony there was, in color and in relation. She is 
right: let us give them all a chance! 


HE Better Half and I like to motor about to visit other 

people’s gardens, and to see public park flower-plots as 

well. So we have had the pleasure of seeing many a be- 
loved private close and not a few of the free-to-all gardens of 
the towns and cities of New England. 

We are grateful for the landscape architects, and feel in 
considerable awe of all the knowledge they possess, to success- 
fully plan and execute gardens large and small; yet we agree, 
the Better Half and I, that there is need of real artists to aid in 
the arrangement of colors, and in the placement of perennials 
and roses especially. 

This spring and summer we were made aware of the lack of 
such consideration in several places. Roses were placed so that 
one was the undoing of the other; red roses bloomed in all their 
attractive strength of color beside pale pink ones, and the 
exquisite tint of the lighter color suffered accordingly. Deep 
rose-tinted roses hugged a pure white climber, making the white 
rose a succession of blots as to effect. Indeed, it seemed that 
no thought had been given to the general harmony in the re- 
lation of one to another that goes to make a perfect picture, 
where one shade enhances the other, and aids the finished en- 
semble of the whole garden. 

We were told, too, by first one and another that certain 
climbing roses and perennials had died, the winter having been 
too severe. This induced us to seek the real cause of the 
trouble, for all these roses were alive and blooming in our own 
small garden, and certainly we had not been favored with 
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balmy winds of the South while on all sides of us zero raged! 
A little study of the conditions seemed to reveal a tangible 
cause for the failures. 

We noticed that both fences and arches for climbing roses 
were too crowded, with too little space given to any one climber 
for it to luxuriate and grow strong and graceful. Instead, in 
order to keep them within a certain limit, they had been pruned 
back very closely and their strength impaired in that way. Too 
often the soil seemed unable to provide the nourishment that a 
rose needs, as well as too little space for development—too 
many trying to live in small bits of unfertile Mother Earth. 
Thus it was quite possible to understand why they could not 
store strength to withstand the severe cold and tempest of the 
wintertide. 

We returned each time to our own little home patch, de- 
termined to give one and all of our plant friends a chance to grow 
strong, with plenty of room to do it in, and also a chance to 
develop their own particular beauty through such careful 
consideration of their coloring that each might aid the other 
to even greater loveliness. We plan for plenty of greenery be- 
tween each arch or fence space, so that the delicate ones might 
not be marred by the stronger tints of another rose equally as 
beautiful. 


Rose! thou art the sweetest flower 
That ever drank the amber shower; 


Rose! thou art the fondest child 
Of dimpled Spring, the wood-nympb wild. 
—Moors: Opes or ANACREON 


Why Do Roses Winter-Kill? 


EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


N THE extensive rose correspondence of the past eight 

years, no subject has been more frequently introduced 

than that of the hardiness to frost of certain roses. Why do 
they freeze? Why does one rose come through a hard winter 
unharmed and another beside it suffer damage? 

The first answer is that it is the lower temperature that 
injures, and the kindly disposed rose-grower bundles up his 
plants, only to find, not seldom, that the protection is worse 
than the exposure, and that, as with humans, there can easily 
be an excess of care. 

Then, too, the exceedingly desirable spread of the rose, its 
entry into our dooryards and gardens, implies hardiness of a 
quality to not require any protection. We need roses that will 
take our winters as they come, all over broad America. 

Meanwhile, we keep searching and hoping, asking and try- 
ing, as to practicable and adequate means of protection. To 
advance knowledge of what is adequate protection, we need to 
know why frost damage occurs. In the Editor’s 1923 volume, 
“The Rose in America,” two causes of frost damage are cited: 
evaporation and sudden alternations of temperature. ‘Many 
more rose twigs are killed, it is believed, by alternate freezing 
and thawing, by the winter’s winds and the winter’s sunshine, 
than by cold,” runs the conclusion. 

Searching for more information on this subject of vital rose 
importance, the Editor has, fortunately, been able to secure 
statements of the situation from two men who approach the 
subject from separate angles, and with a basis of scientific 
knowledge. 

Dr. Harvey’s illuminating article opens up a most interesting 
vista. Who had thought of winter twig color as having to do 
with frost injury? The graph he has kindly prepared indicates 
the hard strain to which winter temperatures subject rose twigs. 

Mr. Cooper has had great experience in the study of tem- 
perature relations as a refrigeration engineer, and his deep- 
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seated love for flowers gives him a keenly sympathetic interest 
in the subject. 

It is but proper to refer readers to previous publications in 
the Annual on this subject. In the 1921 Annual, ‘““The Rose- 
Zone Map vs. Rose-Protection,” was a symposium on protection 
methods. We have not had before, however, a discussion of the 
underlying causes of frost damage, wherefore these statements 
are commended to intelligent rose-growers as a basis for action. 


The Principles of Plant Physiology 
Relative to Frost Damage 


By Dr. R. B. HARVEY, Associate Professor of Plant Physiology 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


HE winter-resistance of rose varieties is one of the most 

important factors in their growth in northern climates. 

All too frequently the descriptions of varieties are too 
optimistic in stating the hardiness of the plants. These state- 
ments are probably based on enthusiastic reports from northern 
states of the varieties living through mild winters. They do 
not take into account the cold, barren test-winter which seems 
to recur about every ten years. To be listed as hardy in a 
region, varieties should be able to withstand these test-winters. 
There must be more accurate information on the hardiness of 
rose varieties, and in obtaining this the physiological reactions 
of the plants must be taken into account. 

Of the factors concerned in winter-killing, the fluctuation 
of temperature is often more important than extreme low 
temperature. Especially is this the case where the plants are 
actually exposed. We suppose that plants from northern Canada 
will be more hardy than plants from the plains area, yet this 
is not true, for a heavy snow-cover may allow plants to survive 
which would die under open and snowless exposure in the north- 
ern plains area. The hardiest native plants are those found in 
the cold continental interiors where the snow-cover is light in 
winter. 

Rose plants exposed to the sunshine in winter are subjected 
to alternate freezing and thawing. When the temperature is a 
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few degrees below freezing, ice will form in the tissues of the 
stem. The south side of the stem, being exposed to the sun- 
shine, is heated by the absorption of the light energy and will 
quickly thaw. With every cloud which obscures the sun for 
more than a minute, the live 
bark will freeze, only to thaw 
in the next few minutes after 
the cloud passes. The north 
side of stems, not being ex- 
posed to the sun, is not 
frozen and thawed in this 
manner in rapid succession, 
and the tissues are not as 
frequently killed. 

The temperature in the 
thin layer of bark can be 
accurately determined by 
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The color of the stem live bark on the sunny side. The air tempera- 
determines the amount of ture is relatively constant. 
light energy which will be absorbed and the heat which will be 
produced in the bark as a consequence. Not all colors of barks 
can be had from one variety of shrub or tree. In comparing the 
heating effect of sunlight on different colors of bark it is necessary 
to use different types of plants. A white bark, such as that of the 
paper-white birch, reflects a large part of the light and does not 
thaw as easily as a bark such as black plum. Green-colored 
barks absorb the red and violet rays and reflect green rays. Red 
barks reflect red rays. Most of the energy of sunlight is dis- 
tributed in the red rays, consequently red barks are less heated 
in sunlight than green barks. 

Black or brown barks, which absorb nearly all of the light, 
are heated most of all. Shiny mirrored surfaces on the bark, 
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produced by waxy coverings, aid in light-reflection and tend to 
decrease the injury. 

Many varieties of stems have the ability to produce red 
pigments in the bark of the south side in winter. This is a 
distinct protection against winter-killing which has enabled 
many shrubs of the northern plains area to survive. 

Coverings of wax on stems protect them from excessive 
desiccation by dry winds at times when moisture cannot be 
taken from the frozen soil. Such coverings also protect against 
freezing, since they allow the tissues to undercool below the 
true freezing-point without ice-formation in the tissues. The 
development of woody tissues and the production of gums in 
tender shoots during the autumn make them more resistant to 
freezing and to drying. The production of sugars from starches 
of the stem in the autumn also tends to prevent injury. 

Some varieties are easily stimulated to growth during warm 
periods in spring. Subsequently, such varieties may be killed 
by a single night with low temperature. This break in dormancy 
can be prevented or decreased by coverings which do not allow 
the plants to warm up in a short time. 

The question of varietal differences in hardiness rests upon a 
great complex of physiological adaptations of plants to the 
environment. More accurate determinations of the hardiness 
of varieties must be made under exactly the same conditions of 
exposure. The temperature zones of this country have been 
recorded for many years. We should have equally well defined 
the hardiness of each variety of rose so that we may know the 
exact temperature limits in which the varieties are suitable for 
planting. The determination of hardiness of varieties has 
usually been made by field-trials. These tests are reliable only 
when they have been carried through many years. 

A certain winter may be mild, so that only the tender varie- 
ties are killed, or it may be so severe as to kill all varieties. 
Obviously, small differences in hardiness would not show up 
under these conditions. Definite results on hardiness of varie- 
ties can be had only by exposing the plants to an artificial 
winter which can be exactly controlled, and in which the treat- 
ment of the plants before and after the trial can be controlled. 
Such tests in Minnesota have given very reliable results. 


Puate VIII. A climbing rose combination in the Editor’s garden at 
“Breeze Hill,” Harrisburg, Pa. 


Oriflamme, Aviateur Blériot, and Ghislaine de Feligonde are the varieties, all in merging tints 
of yellow and salmon. (See ‘‘A Fine Three-Rose Combination’’ in ‘‘Rose Notes.’’) 
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Some Aspects of Winter Protection 
By MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N. Y., Editor of The Flower-Grower 


AS it an Irishman who said that “It wasn’t the fallin’ 

that hurt, but the stoppin’ so quick?” Just so with 

vegetation in winter—it is not so much the freezing 
as it is the sudden thawing. 

Frozen noses and ears may be thawed without serious 
damage if a ball of snow is held on the affected part until the 
frost is drawn out by natural processes; while, if the frozen 
member is thawed quickly in high temperatures, serious re- 
sults follow. 

Frozen meats which are sometimes held for long periods in 
cold storage are ““defrosted”’ by a process of raising the tempera- 
ture gradually and slowly, and the frozen tissues regain to a 
large extent their normal state. 

All of which means that sudden temperature changes, as 
applied to living tissues, are detrimental or destructive. Winter 
protection for roses or other plants serves the same function as 
the snowball on the frozen nose and the defrosting process on 
frozen meat. In short, winter protection is largely to prevent 
rapid change of temperature. But there are other aspects of 
winter protection. 

The so-called tender plants will not survive low temperatures, 
and protection for such requires the maintaining of temperatures 
above the danger-point. Various plants have various tem- 
perature danger-points. Winter protection for tender plants is 
not under discussion in this paper. What we are talking about 
refers to the hardy and half-hardy plants, and especially to roses. 

Damage to half-hardy and hardy plants during winter is, in a 
great majority of cases, caused by bright sunshine, and, perhaps, 
high winds, following a very hard freeze. Hardy and half-hardy 
plants will endure low temperatures successfully if protected 
from a rapid rise in temperature, and they need no protection 
against low temperature, per se. Therefore, winter protection, 
as ordinarily understood, is not to maintain the plant at a 
temperature essentially above that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, but is for the purpose of preventing a sudden rise in 
temperature. 
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Damage to plant-life may, however, be caused by freezing 
of the sap, and trees and twigs have actually been burst open by 
frost action. This occurs mostly when trees or plants go into 
winter in an immature condition. A late fall favorable to late, 
soft growth and consequent heavy sap-flow, followed by an ex- 
tremely cold winter, prepares the plants for such damage. 
While there is, perhaps, some sap-flow at extremely low 
temperatures, it is probably so small as to be negligible. 

The lowest temperatures experienced during winter are in- 
variably on clear nights, and clear nights are often followed by 
clear sunny days. Temperatures below zero at night, followed 
by bright sunshine the next morning, may subject the tissues of 
the plant to a rise in temperature of 50 to 75 degrees, or even 
more, in a very short period. This rapid change in temperature 
is what causes the damage. It causes what the writer calls a 
“Tupture of fiber.”” Scientists may give this some other name. 
Anyway, rapid temperature changes of frozen living tissues 
result in a destruction which means death and rapid decay. 
But “rupture of fiber’ will not take place if the temperature is 
allowed to rise slowly. 

The protection of a rose plant, for instance, by any suitable 
covering or shade to prevent access of sun and wind, will prevent 
a sudden temperature rise in the plant tissue, and the change of 
temperature is essentially as rapid only as that of the surround- 
ing air. The well-known sun-scald on the south side of fruit 
trees is caused by the rapid temperature change which results 
from bright sunshine following a hard freeze. 

As applied to roses, the writer came across some interesting 
items in “Garden and Forest,” published in 1897. The first 
was by David E. Bradley, of Chicago, in which he says: 

At my summer place, in Lake Mills, I have for four years tried the experi- 
ment of a rough board housing or “‘lean-to,” otherwise tight, but wide open on 
the north side. A few dead leaves are scattered around the roots, but nothing 
more. Covers are kept on until after May 15. The shoots start late, and are 
somewhat pale, of course, but never have suffered from the uncovering, and I 
have never lost wood or failed of a luxuriant bloom. This plan beats the mice, 
retards spring starting, and does away with the hurry to uncover. 

The second item on the same subject was by no less an 
authority than the late Thomas Meehan, of Germantown, Pa. 
Mr. Meehan wrote as follows: 
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Almost everyone who has had the care of plants in winter knows that dark- 
ness or shade is half the battle in their preservation. I have seen such plants as 
Pittosporums, Oranges, Lemons, Hydrangea Hortensis and Figs pass through 
the winter safely in an open shed, free from sunlight. Last winter when placing 
some Arborvite branches about a Magnolia grandiflora. I left one branch on the 
northern side outside the covering purposely, to see what the effect would be. 
But little sun reached it, late in the afternoon. It came through until spring 
with trifling damage, the leaves being slightly brown here and there, but no 
more than those inside the Arborvite covering. Shade from sun is what partly 
tender plants want in winter. 


It would seem that there is little or no doubt about winter 
damage being caused by a rapid change of temperature, and if 
this thought is kept in mind the rest is easy. Prevent rapid 
change of temperature, and you prevent winter damage. 

What is said above doubtless applies to other hardy or half- 
hardy plants, as well as roses, and what is written here is for the 
purpose of calling attention to the underlying principles of 
winter protection rather than suggest exact means and methods. 

These suggestions are not written from the standpoint of the 
rosarian or the horticulturist, but rather from the standpoint 
of the refrigerating engineer in connection with the storage of 
perishable products, with which the writer has had many years’ 
experience. If the brief discussion will help to throw additional 
light on the subject, the writer will be very glad. He is quite 
aware that more may be said on this subject, and awaits the 
words of a scientist covering the same general ground. 


Hardiness and Winter Protection 
Collated by G. A. STEVENS, Cleveland, Ohio 
Eprror’s Notre.—The inquiry as to hardiness and winter protection is 
general, and in addition to the two important preceding statements giving a 
clear view of the underlying causes of frost injury, there is here added a summary 
of experiences sent to the Editor, and collated by Mr. Stevens, himself a most 


capable rose observer. Inquiries may also profitably refer to Captain Thomas’ 
article, “Choosing Roses Intelligently,” in the 1923 Annual. 


EADERS of Mr. Egan’s articles in former Annuals know 
R about the trying climate of northern Illinois. Mr. 

Lawrence Roys, of Moline, in that state, has done some 
really constructive research in rose protection over an extended 
period, and has made the result graphic in three exhaustive 
charts, which, unfortunately, cannot be reproduced in the 
Annual, but the essentials of which are here presented. 
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EARNEST ENDEAVOR IN ILLINOIS 


1919-1920: Chart shows the rose plant bent over, mounded with earth to 
the height of 6 inches, and over all, a covering of leaves. The winter was uni- 
formly cold. Results: Mme. Caroline Testout, good plants, killed back to 2 
inches, and had but few blooms next season. Ophelia and other Hybrid Teas 
frozen to ground, but sent up weak shoots in the spring. Gruss an Teplitz and 
Cécile Brunner unharmed. 

1920-1921: A mound of clean sand was placed at the heart of the plant; 
branches bent over and mounded with loam 8 inches high. A covering of leaves 
over all. Winter mild, no hard freeze after February 15. Results: Ophelia 
frozen to root; Mme. Caroline Testout nearly as bad; weak plants of My Mary- 
land and Lady Ashtown survived as well as husky plants; Gruss an Teplitz and 
Cécile Brunner unharmed. 

1921-1922: Plants bent over and covered with soil mounded about 10 inches 
high. Over all, a box 20 inches high, open on one side, latticed on the other, and 
practically filled with leaves. Top covered with boards, but not watertight. 
Winter mild, but cold and snow continued into March. Results: Very little 
better than previous winters. 

1922-1923: Several methods were employed: Gruss an Teplitz and Lady 
Ursula were effectively protected by being bent over and covered by a mound 
of loam about 10 inches high, upon which was a layer of tightly packed leaves 
and the whole covered by a watertight covering of boards. 

Other roses were covered by nail-kegs with tight tops, practically buried in 
leaves and old burlap. The results are worth study: In kegs packed full of 
earth, those half full of loose leaves, and those absolutely empty, Radiance 
survived with live wood up to 13 inches long. The one in the empty keg had 
the longest and heaviest green canes. Columbia in kegs full of earth came 
through green and healthy, but did not do well the following summer. 


Mr. Roys sums up: “The method of protecting Gruss an 
Teplitz in 1922-1923 is as good as any for the hardier Hybrid 
Teas. For the less hardy varieties, the empty kegs are most 
practical. Filling the kegs with earth is good, but more work; 
it is probably necessary for some roses but questionable for 
others. Varieties which cannot be wintered by these methods 
must be kept in a root-cellar or a similar place.” 

The apparent success Mr. Roys has had with the empty kegs 
indicates that the essential thing is to keep roses dry and shielded 
from the sun in the winter.* Too heavy protection, especially 
if it is likely to be damp, is worse than none. 


WINTER SUNSHINE IN WYOMING 


Mr. Arthur Braun, of Cheyenne, makes an interesting obser- 
vation in regard to winter damage to roses in that state: ““The 
best location for roses,” he writes, “is one where little or no snow 


*It will be noted that this conclusion fits with Mr. Cooper's experience and Dr. Harvey’s 
suggestions in the preceding article —Epiror. 
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is likely to drift, because we have much winter sunshine in 
Wyoming. The sun melts the snow on the beds, and the seeping 
water draws an inch of frost from the soil. Since it cannot drain 
away because of the frozen earth beneath, the water stands 
about the plants, with the result that the roses are only black 
sticks in the spring.” He prevents this by hilling up his plants. 


HARDINESS IN MAINE 


It may be suspected, either that our northern climate is much 
maligned, or that some roses are much hardier than is generally 
supposed; witness the following surprising note from Mr. 
William H. Judd,* of Jamaica Plain, Mass.: ‘“While staying at 
Camden, Maine, in July, I found, growing well, Climbing 
American Beauty, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Silver Moon, and Christine 
Wright. The first two were given no protection in winter.” 


NAIL-KEGS AGAIN 


From the Secretary of the Auburn Rose Society comes the 
following opinion: “Your item in regard to cutting nail-kegs 
in two for winter protection seems a very practical thing. I 
have been covering my roses with 6 to 8 inches of dirt, but it 
washes away in the winter. I have not tried the kegs, but they 
would seem to be effective in keeping the earth in place.” 


NO PROTECTION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Miss E. A. Rand, of Port Williams, Nova Scotia, astonishes 
us by the information that she carries La France, Mrs. John 
Laing, and Gruss an Teplitz over winter by simply hilling them 
up; and Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler with no pro- 
tection, except the house wall on which they are trained. She 
is careful to state that this is a personal experience, and that 
most people in the province protect their roses heavily. Her 
experience makes us wonder if, after all, we make too much fuss 
about protection! 

One thing seems quite definite—that to keep roses from 
successive freezing, sun-exposure and thawing, and from ex- 
posure to drying winds, is the first essential of rose-protection. 

*Mr. Judd is the propagator at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, and is as well 


an able and experienced plantsman. All the rare seeds, cuttings, scions and plants gathered 
to the Arnold Arboretum from the four corners of the earth pass through his hands. 
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What Roses Are Really Hardy 


By J. H. NICOLAS, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Eprtor’s Notr.—This is the second report on the experiment made in 
the winter of 1922-23, following the first report in the 1923 Annual. 


HE weather here during March, 1923, continued with the 
same freakish variations that had signalized December, 
January, and February. The temperature went from 60° 

on the 18th to 7° on the 19th, to be up again to 54° on the 21st. 
On that 19th, while the temperature was down to 7°, we “en- 
joyed”’ a northwestern gale of 48 miles velocity, and 75 per cent 
of sunshine. On March 31, after a few days of balmy weather, 
we had again 13°. April was more settled and normal. 

The final result did not materiaily change the report of 
February. Of the eleven varieties that were dead to the ground, 
Milady, Antoine Rivoire, and Betty never came up at all, and 
Janet grew very weakly; the others came up again vigorously. 
Of the twelve that had died to a few inches from the ground, 
Hadley is the only one that showed weakness and ultimately 
died. All the other thirty-five came up vigorously. They did 
not bloom quite as early as those that had been protected, but 
the quality of bloom was equal, and, in some cases, superior. 

All these exposed plants were budded—some on Multiflora 
and some on European Canina. 

At the National Flower Show, held in Indianapolis, in March, 
1922, a large quantity of “bench roses’? were sold, and until 
June the seed stores and department stores had bargain sales 
of these. Many members of our Garden Flowers Society bought 
some, and they report that while they did “fairly well” the first 
season, the winter loss was large. 

This winter, until January, was very mild, with a rainfall 
much in excess of normal, but January brought a sudden 
change and caught the wood plump with sap. On the 3d we ex- 
perienced 14° below zero, on the 4th, 10° below zero, and on the 
5th, 5° below zero, with a northwest wind of 40 miles and bright 
sunshine. A close inspection a few days later did not reveal any 
damage yet. I did some budding on Multiflora roots, with eyes 
cut after that frost, and at the present writing they are in good 
condition and seem to be taking. 


Manures and Manuring 


By E. F. GOODE, Melbourne, Australia 
(From an address to the National Rose Society of Victoria) 


Eprtor’s Norr.—It seems a far cry to go for information to the other side 
of the globe, where July is midwinter and roses are their best in November and 
December. Yet the demand which reaches the Editor’s desk for help as to soils 
and fertilizers warrants the presentation of this treatise, the work of an eminent 
chemist who is also a rose crank, most kindly supplied by Mr. Harry Hazlewood, 
of Epping, New South Wales, particularly as it sets forth facts which enable 
a rose-lover to act with knowledge, rather than at random, in feeding his plants. 

It is in mind to suggest to some American fertilizer concerns the preparation 
and offering of such a complete rose manure as Mr. Goode describes. 


HE subject of manures and their application is a very 

important one to every rosarian. Manuring, if done 

properly, gives a wonderful improvement on natural 
conditions; but, if done haphazard, may do only harm. 

The origin of the word was the same as ‘“‘maneuvre,” to 
work by hand, and hand work to this day, with fork and hoe, is 
manuring, as by so doing we are rendering the soil more fertile. 

Perhaps I should here say that the greatest fertilizer of all is 
the sun—the motor force which keeps all the machinery of the 
plant world moving. Without God’s great gift of sunshine, we 
could do nothing. Let our rose-garden be in heavy shade, and 
it will have poor growth, few or no blooms, and all the diseases 
imaginable. 

As a help to understand the subject of manures, one must 
first of all understand what a rose plant is composed of, what it 
feeds on, and how it feeds. I made an analysis of a rose plant 
practically without foliage and the result was: 


Wateratel OOlA. We ireP rats ted iics ccgetle qs 65.18 per cent 
Wolatile hydrocarbons. Gr. 4-- 14 <li. >s 23.14 per cent 
Bixeds carbons sep saa eieeeel ofa teint es ee 6.63 per cent 
A Shree ane esl Grieg geen oeyous ich, fale 5.05 per cent 


It will be seen, therefore, that virtually dormant rose plants 
are composed of about two-thirds water and one-third solid 
matter. Of this solid matter, 40 per cent is oxygen and the 
remainder mainly carbon and potash, phosphorus and iron. 

The food of plants is generally considered to include ten 
elements: Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, potassium, 
phosphorus, lime, iron, sulphur, and magnesia. 

(63) 
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Carbon and oxygen are extracted from carbon dioxide of the 
atmosphere by leaf-action. Oxygen, together with hydrogen, is 
absorbed by the roots from water. Of these plant foods, then, 
it will be seen that nature provides an almost inexhaustible 
supply, whereas of the others the supply is limited, and they 
need to be added to our soil as manures in quantities com- 
mensurate with the demands of the plant. 

How a plant feeds is indeed very wonderful, and the subject 
large enough for a paper itself, but sufficient for our purpose is 
it to say that they obtain their food by breathing and drinking; 
therefore they can only assimilate nutriment in a gaseous or 
liquid form. Breathing is done through the leaves, and drinking 
takes place through the delicate root-hairs. 

Much of the food which comes to these root-hairs is normally 
insoluble, but they have a remarkable acid reaction, which 
corrodes and dissolves it, making ready for drinking by 
absorption. 

It is well worth while taking up a rose plant out of the ground, 
carefully washing the soil away, and examining the delicate 
root-hairs through a strong magnifying glass. The lesson thus 
learned will not quickly be forgotten. Likewise it will repay you 
to examine through a microscope, in the daytime, the stomata 
on the underside of the leaves through which rose plants breathe. 
Shaped just like a half-opened mouth, they have a function 
similar to our lungs, only that, while breathing in air, they 
discard oxygen and retain the carbon, whereas our lungs retain 
the oxygen and discard the carbon. 

Manures may be roughly classified under two headings— 
natural and artificial; the natural including stable-, cow-, 
sheep-, pig-, and poultry-manure; while the artificial are bone- 
dust, superphosphates, and such like. 

In the early days the word manure was taken to mean only 
animal refuse, but later, as guano, bone-dust, etc., came to the 
market, the word artificial was used to differentiate. Still 
later, when superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia were 
produced, “‘chemical’’ was the word given. Thus we now have 
three distinct types—animal, artificial, and chemical. 

One sometimes hears a person say that he does not believe 
in chemical manures, or that animal manures are unnecessary. 
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It is the simple truth to say that, excepting in a few cases, you 
= have perfect manuring without a balanced proportion 
of all. 

In the average garden there is too strong an inclination to 
pile on stable manure, utterly disregarding all others. 

Now what is in these manures that makes them good plant- 
foods? I have already mentioned that the foods which have to 
be added to our soils are nitrogen, potash and phosphorus, lime, 
iron, sulphur, and magnesia. Therefore, it may be taken for 
granted that each of these is supplied in either natural, artificial, 
or chemical manures. The first three named—potash, nitrogen, 
phosphorus—are easily the most important. Each of them is 
essential. They might be termed the vitamines of the rose plant. 

Potash makes for the strong cellular, woody structure of the 
stem, and is much needed in the early stages, when young 
shoots and buds are being formed. 

Nitrogen is the tonic of the plant-world, promoting good, 
healthy foliage, through which the rose breathes much of its 
nourishment, and without which no plant can produce good 
strong buds. 

Phosphorus, in the form of phosphates, provides the re- 
productive part of the plant, which in the rose is the flower. 
It makes more and better blooms, also assisting the formation 
of roots. 

It is imperative in good manuring that the plant-food be well 
balanced. There must be the correct ratio of potash, nitrates, 
and phosphates. If a certain amount of potash is used to build 
up stems, a definite amount of nitrates is required to supply 
the equivalent in foliage. This, then, will carry a certain number 
of flowers, which, to reach perfection, will require the balanced 
ration of phosphates. 

From investigations I have made, I am of opinion that 
4, parts potash, 10 of nitrates, 15 of phosphates, form the correct 
proportion of a perfect rose manure. 

In my novice days I counted myself lucky in being able to 
buy several loads of stable manure, which, out our way, is 
always hard to obtain. I piled it on thickly, with the result that, 
it being mainly a nitrogenous manure, my rose plants looked 
splendid. My hopes rose correspondingly, but when the flowers 
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came, what a disappointment! There was not one good enough 
for the show bench. Why? Because I had neglected the phos- 
phates and fed too heavily on nitrates. 

What manures contain these imperative elements? Potash 
is present in small quantities in all our clay soils, and they 
therefore do not require so much of this manure as sandy soils. 
Animal refuse contains a fair proportion, particularly stable 
manure; but potash is strongest in potash nitrate, muriate, and 
sulphate, and also in wood ashes. Just a note on this: Always 
burn your prunings and return the ashes to the rose-garden. 

Nitrates are found in all animal manures, in dry and well- 
rotted stable manure (about 12 pounds per ton), also in guano, 
poultry and pigeon manure, blood-and-bone manure, dried 
blood, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of potash, etc. 

Of the phosphates, animal- and bird-manures contain but 
a small proportion. Bone-dust and bone-manures are the main 
artificial sources of supply. 

Stable-manure contains approximately 10 pounds nitrate, 
10 pounds potash, 6 pounds phosphates, per ton. Using fresh 
stable manure is both wasteful and harmful. There is a right 
and a wrong way of handling it. It must not be allowed to 
become too hot, or it will fire and much of its manurial value 
be lost, and it must not be too wet, or the highly soluble plant- 
foods will be washed out and wasted. The best method is to 
make alternate layers of cow- and stable-manure, so that the 
comparative coolness of the cow-manure will balance the heat 
engendered by the decay of stable manure. Likewise any liquid 
from the stable-manure will be absorbed by the cow-manure. 
A heap made in this manner, and allowed to stand for three 
months in the weather, will then be in splendid condition. A 
further improvement would be the introduction of 5 per cent 
gypsum throughout the heap. 

Stable manure is the best for heavy soil, as it adds much 
humus, which helps to break up the clay and retain moisture. 
In sandy soils, cow-manure helps to bind the soil together, 
retaining the moisture. 

Poultry manure has much free ammonia and requires careful 
handling. I have found the best practice to be to make it into a 
heap with 10 per cent gypsum (sulphate of lime), to mix thor- 
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oughly and sprinkle with the hose; then cover and allow to stand 
for a week or two. By this means the free ammonia and sulphate 
of lime react, forming sulphate of ammonia, a harmless yet 
valuable fertilizer. Treated thus, poultry-manure, especially 
if mixed with straw litter in the pens, is the best by far of all 
natural manures. It is well balanced, containing about 40 
pounds nitrogen, 18 pounds potash, 30 pounds phosphorus per 
ton. If anything is added to improve it, it should be an extra 
ration of phosphates, in the form of bone-dust. 

“Blood-and-bone,”’ is the manure to which most of us owe 
what success we have enjoyed on the show benches. Although 
a rich and quick-acting manure, it is not complete, containing 
156 pounds of nitrogen and 336 pounds of phosphates per ton, 
but little or no potash. It surprises me that the makers of this 
manure do not add a little of this element in some form or 
another. If they did, it would be as near the perfect rose manure 
as possible. The best time to apply blood-and-bone manure is 
about a month after pruning, and again a few weeks later, at 
the rate of a double handful per plant. 

Nitrate of potash supplies both nitrogen and potash. As a 
quick-acting manure, for forcing purposes, it is very valuable. 
There are no phosphates in it, but at the time of its application 
there probably would be sufficient of this element still left in 
the soil from the treatment with blood-and-bone manure. 

Bone-dust is a source wholly of phosphate. It is slow acting, 
owing to the insolubility of the bone (phosphate of lime), but 
for those that are making new rose-beds I can recommend 
nothing better than a good sprinkling of this in the under 
layers of the soil, about 114 to 2 feet down. 

For those of us who have plenty of humus in the soil, a 
completely balanced chemical manure will give very excellent 
results, and those having the right proportions of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphorus, together with such adjuncts as sulphate 
of iron, magnesia, etc., can be depended upon to give good stems, 
foliage, and flowers. 

Lime, iron, sulphur, and magnesia were among the ten plant 
foods named. They are only secondary as compared with the 
others, but nevertheless useful. 

Lime has many functions, and the more intensely does one 
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cultivate, the more lime is required, because the decomposition 
of organic matter (stable-manure, etc.) evolves much acid, and 
if left alone, makes the soil sour and unfit for the habitation of 
the soil bacteria, upon which so much depends. The lime, which 
in contact with air has become converted into chalk (carbonate 
of lime), counteracts this, and sweetens the soil. The proper 
time to apply lime is just before pruning—a good double handful 
to the square yard. Let it lay for a week or two, and then fork it 
in. Be sure the lime is well worked in before feeding with nitrates 
otherwise it will react on them, liberating ammonia and thus 
wasting it. 

Sulphur and iron may be applied together, as sulphate of 
iron, which besides being a plant-food, is a splendid fungicide 
and bactericide. Gardens well watered every winter with a 
solution of this, one ounce to the gallon, will be less subject to 
black-spot, etc. It may be, in the case of black-spot, that iron 
strengthens the supply of chlorophyll in the leaves, invigorates 
them, and renders them immune to the attacks of the fungi, or 
it may be that the sulphate of iron destroys the fungi whilst 
still in the soil. 

Of magnesia, the rose plant’s requirements are small, and 
in our clay soils there is already enough; but in sandy soils it 
would be well to add each winter half an ounce of Epsom Salts 
(magnesium sulphate) per gallon when watering with sulphate 
of iron. 

Throughout the whole course of manuring remember one 
thing—that is, to keep the ground always moist and the surface 
well stirred. The formula I would recommend for making 
liquid manure is a small sugar bag of fowl-manure mixed with 
one-quarter of its bulk of gypsum, a dipperful of soot, and a 
double handful of sulphate of iron. If fowl-manure is not 
procurable, use twice the quantity of cow-manure. Allow this 
manure to stand in a vinegar cask for a fortnight, stirring oc- 
casionally, and when applying use a dipperful to a kerosene tin 
of water. 


Bicarbonate of Soda Spray Effective 
By JESSE A. CURREY, Portland, Oregon 


_ Envrtor’s Nors.—Previous mention has been made in the Annual of the 
simple and easily applied “baking-soda” spray for controlling mildew. The 
discussion is here continued. 


HAT a spray of bicarbonate of soda (ordinary baking- 

soda) is effective in handling mildew, I am quite con- 

vinced after the result of experiments made during the 
past year, but whether or not it is entirely effective as a pre- 
ventive under severe conditions is something that I am not 
prepared to say. It will be recalled that in the American Rose 
Annual, several years ago, I reported a visit I had from Prof. 
Arthur de Yacxenski, who for years had been plant pathologist 
in the University of St. Petersburg, Russia, during the reign of 
the Czar. He had been permitted to visit this country by the 
Bolshevik government and, visiting Portland, he informed me 
that in Russia the only remedy employed for the control of 
mildew on roses was a spray of bicarbonate of soda, mixed in 
proportions of one ounce to a gallon of water. 

During the season of 1922 I used the spray with good effect 
on one group of Gen. MacArthur roses, which are, in our climate, 
rather immune to mildew, but sometimes will develop it in 
“murky” weather. Such weather prevailed in 1922, but the 
Gen. MacArthur roses did not exhibit mildew. 

During the rose year of 1923 I used no other than the soda 
spray on any of my roses, and the garden was freer of mildew 
than previously. I have one row of Frau Karl Druschki planted 
in a bad air-pocket, and these usually develop mildew in July, 
but last year they did not show any mildew until late in August. 

While I regard this as a demonstration of the efficiency of the 
bicarbonate of soda treatment, I hesitate about accepting it as 
the only reason for the good condition of the garden, although 
I believe it contributed. Last summer, in the Pacific Northwest, 
the weather was ideal for roses, and it was quite a noticeable 
fact that even gardens which had not been sprayed at all showed 
less mildew than in the average season. This year I will con- 
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tinue my experiments, but with some improvements in the 
spray which the Rev. S. S. Sulliger, of Kent,:Wash., has devel- 
oped after two years of experimentation. 

I think the first person, unless it was the Editor of the 
American Rose Annual, to whom I spoke about my conver- 
sation with the Russian scientist, was Dr. Sulliger, with whom 
I have enjoyed working in roses and comparing floral notes. 
He gave the spray a good test in his garden at Kent, Wash. 
The results were so encouraging as to lead him to continue them. 
As he was greatly bothered with aphis, once when spraying he 
added a small quantity of washing ammonia to the bicarbonate 
of soda solution, removing the aphis. Last year Dr. Sulliger 
continued to add the ammonia to the soda-water spray, and he 
reports that it was again quite efficient against the aphis. 

His experiments, apparently, demonstrated that about one 
tablespoon of ammonia to a gallon of spray is the right quantity, 
for if a greater amount is used there is some danger of damaging 
the delicate texture of the petals. The so-called “household” 
ammonia varies considerably in its intensity, but a tablespoon 
of various grades seemed to have no harmful effect on the 
blooms while it did get rid of the aphis. A few weeks ago I 
asked Dr. Sulliger for his experience, and he replied as follows: 


“As to the bicarbonate of soda spray, I fully believe it is a reasonably sure 
preventive of mildew. True, the two years I have used it have been years when 
hardly anybody up here had much mildew. Then, I also sprayed my ground 
with washing ammonia and formaldehyde—of each one ounce to one gallon of 
water—and gave it a good top dressing of agricultural sulphur, which was lightly 
raked in. Otherwise, no other remedies for mildew were used save the soda 
spray. I have a General Jacqueminot and two Killarneys which never dis- 
appoint me in furnishing plenty of mildew. I will try the soda spray alone on 
these this year, and see what it will accomplish. That will be a very severe 
test. I believe it will prove the value of the soda spray. Of course, this is only 
as a preventive, although I know that when used as a wash on mildewed foliage 
it will clear it.” 


There is, at least, one thing about the soda-water spray that 
cannot be said of many of the other sprays, and that is that 
it does not damage or discolor either the foliage or the blooms, 
and apparently it does help to control mildew. This year I, 
like Dr. Sulliger, am going to pick out some especially strong 
mildew producers and treat them on a regular schedule with 
the soda water. Next year I may have further results to re- 
port to the readers of the American Rose Annual. 


The Story of the E. M. Mills Rose- 


Garden in Syracuse 


By MRS. C. E. BIKLE, Syracuse, N. Y., Recording Secretary 
Syracuse Rose Society 


Eprtor’s Norr.—Not only because it is a rose event of importance and a 
deserved honor to our President, Dr. Mills, but because it sets an admirable 
example, there is here presented the unique method of organizing, obtaining 
and supporting a municipal rose-garden which can easily come to have great 
National importance. The variety list appended is also informative. 


BOUT two years ago the city of Syracuse bought from 
the English heirs of Major Alexander Davis his long 
unoccupied American country estate, “Thornden,” in- 

cluding 75 acres of rolling woodland, hillside, orchard, and lawn, 
now encircled by modern residences of the semi-suburban type. 
When the purchase was completed, it was announced by the 
city authorities that this estate would be developed into a park. 

At this time the beloved president of the Syracuse Rose 

Society, Dr. E. M. Mills, now president of the American Rose 
Society, was seriously ill, and away. In his absence, the idea of 
a municipal rose-garden, named for him and commemorating 
his services to American rose-growing, enlisted the Society’s 
keenest enthusiasm. A committee was appointed, on whose 
shoulders was placed all subsequent responsibility for the 
garden. By this committee the following letter was dispatched 
to the Mayor, and subcommittees were appointed to interview 
him and other officials: 


“The members of the Syracuse Rose Society request your favorable consider- 
ation of the following proposition in regard to the development of Thornden 
Park. It is the suggestion of the Society that a formal rose-garden be designed, 
constructed, and maintained there, in some favorable location, to be decided 
upon by competent and experienced rose-growers now serving the city in 
various official capacities; and that the said garden be named the ‘E. M. Mills 
Rose-Garden,’ in recognition of the service done by our president, in making 
Syracuse a city of rose-lovers, whose gardens beautify our town and encourage 
a love of garden-life, and an interest in horticultural expositions, such as the 
Rose Show and the State Fair. 

“The Society does not ask that a large and expensive garden be maintained 
as a memorial to Dr. Mills’ achievement, but that one similar in size to that in 
Elizabeth Park, in Hartford, Conn., which is 114 acres in extent, be planned; to 
be planted principally with climbing and with tree or standard roses. 

“In order to show our good faith and earnest interest in this project, which, 
to be successful should be started early in the development of the Park (since 
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climbing roses require to be planted at least two years before making a full show 
of bloom), we, the members of this Society, agree to furnish all the climbing rose 
bushes and tree roses necessary for the planting of such’a garden; and request 
that when the Park Department shall be ready to begin the construction of such 
a garden, it will accept the codperation of a committee appointed by the Rose 
Society to help in the selection of the varieties of roses to be used.” 


Mayor Walrath promptly promised his approval and co- 
operation. Alexis N. Muench, Chairman of the Department of 
Parks, was equally encouraging, and a committee from the 
City Hall met with our first vice-president, Dr. Lewis, and a 
committee of his choosing, to decide upon the exact location for 
the garden. A site was chosen, about two acres in extent, lying 
on both sides of the Drive, at the southwest entrance to the 
park, protected from east winds, free from objectionable shade, 
and sloping slightly toward the south. 

It was decided to develop the southern part of the tract first, 
and work was begun upon it immediately. Nature has fur- 
nished a green background toward the east in the form of a 
low hill. On the south, where the park adjoins residence 
property, the boundary is marked by a substantial trellis of 
timber covered by roses, while on the north and west the garden 
is bounded by the Drive and by Ostrom Avenue. 

The site once determined upon, Mr. Styring prepared a 
tentative plan for the arrangement of the rose-garden. It in- 
cluded an admirable division of space and a great variety in the 
shaping of the beds so as to avoid sameness; yet they were so 
arranged upon the plot as to give a touch of formality. The 
circular plot of turf in the center is to be the site of a pillared 
garden-house. From it, like spokes from an axle, eight paths 
radiate. Four of these are spanned by arches 10 feet wide upon 
which climbers are to be trained. The other four are bordered 
on each side by a row of pillars and standards alternately, 
planted about 6 feet apart. 

The Committees on Selection of Varieties and on Planning 
and Arrangement have planned not only to arrange the roses 
by types and varieties, but also by gradation, in order that a 
visitor looking at the garden from any direction might find 
beauty in both line and color. 

The appended key to the garden will show with what care 
the color-scheme was worked out, with an effort to meet three 
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Puate IX. Roses in the Missouri Botanical Garden 


Above: General view. Left: Back-yard rose-garden. Below: Clio and Captain Hay- 
ward. (See article under same title in ‘‘Rose Notes.”’) 
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Plan of the E. M. Mills Rose-Garden in 
Syracuse, N.Y. The rose-beds are shown in white, 
the numbers referring to the accompanying lists. 
The inner dotted spaces are the walks, over some 
of whieh arches are indicated. 
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requirements: (a) Harmony of color, (b) the hardiness re- 
quired by our climate, and (c) such wide variety of types and 
kinds as to be educational to the rose-lovers who visit our city. 
For the latter reason we have included a few of the finer new 
varieties as yet untried in our climate, confident that if they 
succeed here they will have proved their hardiness, for any 
garden in this latitude and indeed for many much farther north. 

However, when the planning was ended the work was still 
unfinished. The city has graded and landscaped the plot and 
filled the areas of the proposed bed with rich earth and fertilizer, 
to modify the clay loam of the original soil. The plans for 
pergola and garden-house were drawn, and the promised climb- 
ers and standards were to be paid for out of our treasury. 
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But an increasing desire had developed that the rose bushes 
as a whole should be the gift of the Rose Society or of its 
friends. During the last days of 1923 a letter to the Post- 
Standard expressed the belief that an appeal to the citizens, 
organizations and clubs of our city would secure the desired 
contributions, either of rose bushes, or of the funds with which 
to purchase them. The Committee has since received generous 
contributions from many citizens and from admirers of Dr. 
Mills the country over. A bed has also been donated collectively 
by the neighbors on adjoining blocks. 

I have gone into considerable detail regarding our methods 
in establishing this garden, influenced by a definite hope. Per- 
haps there are in other sections of the country rose-lovers eager 
for a municipal rose-garden. Perhaps they look upon it as 
merely a vision, and have hesitated to attempt making it a 
reality. If this record of our accomplishment should en- 
courage them to perserve, and thus add one more to the number 
of America’s city rose-gardens, we should feel that we had suc- 
ceeded in communicating something of the inspiration so freely 
given to us for fourteen years by the youthful-hearted veteran 
of amateur rosarians in America whom the E. M. Mills Rose- 
Garden was established to honor. 


List of Roses Selected for the E. M. Mills Rose-Garden, 
Thornden Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES 


Beds No. Plants Beds No. Plants 
1°) Hill's) Pink Radiance >. 2798) (87. Ophelian’) 5. 4) eee ike) 
18.92 Columbia y 24 ju ees 1887 342°, oPharishers a eee ae 59 
Stee eAMeCriCan a: eee ras Mme. Marcel Delanney . 59 
16.  MHill’sAmerica..... . 61 41. Mme. Abel Chatenay .. 72 
8. Mme. Leon Pain .... 86 36.  Willowmere ...... 109 
20 cme Law OSGi). i. Grameen 82  35.E. Mme. Caroline Testout . 72 
2.N. Lady Ashtown .... . 47 35.W. Mrs. William C. Egan . . 29 
2.8. Lady Alice Stanley .. . 47 34. General-Superior Arnold 
4.E. Konigin Carola .... . 45 JANSSEN! As) \ a eee 52 
4.W. Mrs. Charles Bell . . . . 45  33.E. Souvenir de Georges Pernet 65 
19.E. Rose Marie. ..... . 83 33.W. Jonkheer J. L. Mock .. 61 
19.W. Lady Ashtown .. . . . 88 382.N. GeorgeC. Waud .... 46 
17.5 - Premier 05) (20s8 a a) ae 85 32.8. Killarney Brilliant ... 46 
88>) >. Rose: Maries ane ee 62 30. Mme. Butterfly. .... 50 
39. Miss Cynthia Forde. . . 43 Mme. Mélanie Soupert . 50 


40° ‘Mrs.Charles: Belly; 7. 4 S24 Slam petty ar. ae ee $1 
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HYBRID TEA ROSES, continued 


Beds No. Plants BedsNo. Plants 
26.E. Miss Lolita Armour . . . 40 SW Vs Machin... 4. 82 
26.W. Los Angeles ...... 30 General MacArthur . . . 33 
28. Louise Catherine Breslau. 61 11. Independence Day . . 66 
Mme. Edouard Herriot Old Gold Miereedon eeu eos 56 
(Daily Mail) ..... 56 9. Gruss an Teplitz 25 
25. Duchess of Wellington . . 68 Sensation 5) Scmsen-s.-. 25 
29. Mrs. Aaron Ward... . 168 Red-Letter Day... .. 38 
27. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 17 6. Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria 32 
14. Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo. . 35 Killarney, Double White . 32 
Ligeounhurstes.s cea. . .. 62 Mme. Jules Bouché . . . 32 
13.E. William F. Dreer .. . 64 7. Florence Pemberton . . . 22 
Souvenir de H. A. Ver- Mme. Butterfly. .... 22 
SCHUTCH ME tees 25 Antoine Rivoire. . .. . 22 
13.W. X. Mrs. A. R. Waddell . 25 10. Mrs. Franklin Dennison . 34 
Hidoradomeckek 3 so 25 Souvenir du _ President 
123 Constancelgre os sys 27 Carnote jhe: eae 34 
Golden Emblem .... 27 La‘Loscategeae) see 34 
Mrss Wemyss Quin 5... 27 21. LaDoscaipess 2... 50 
£22") LaurentCarley = 2 ics % 40 Prince de Bulgarie ... 50 
Red Radiance ..... 40 Mrs. H. R. Darlington. . 25 
Qo opm. Hoodies. 2. = = 33 24. Mme. Jules Bouché ... 19 
8.E. Chateau de Clos Vougeot 32 Panama de Caen oe 19 
Hoosier Beauty .... . 32 Mrs. Franklin Dennison . 19 
STANDARD ROSES PILLAR ROSES 
Bed No. West Walk, Pink 
3.N. Columbia 
Miss Cynthia Forde Christine Wright 
Radiance Birdie Blye 
5.N. Premier Cl. Orleans Rose 
Mme. Caroline Testout Tausendschén 
Killarney Queen Birdie Blye 
Roserie 
North Walk, Pink : 
16.E. Lady Alice Stanley Kalmia _ 
Radiance Evangeline 
20.E. Jonkheer J. L. Mock Birdie Blye 
Columbia 
North Walk 
21.W. Mme. Jules Bouché Dr. Huey 
Pharisier 


24.W. Lady Ursula 
Ophelia 


Delight (2) 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber 


East Walk, Yellow 


25.8. William F. Dreer Emily Gray 
Duchess of Wellington Gardenia 
Mrs. Aaron Ward Goldfinch : 

27 Golden Emblem Aviateur Blériot 
Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo 

29. Mme. Edouard Herriot Goldfinch 


William F. Dreer 
Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo 


Elisa Robichon 
Aviateur Blériot 
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STANDARD ROSES, continued PILLAR ROSES, continued 
East Walk, Pink cl 3s : 
30.N. Radiance Christine Wright 
Killarney Queen Alida Lovett 
Tausendsch6n 
Summer Joy 
36.N. Columbia Regina 
Radiance Evangeline 
Premier Tausendschon 
Mme. Caroline Testout 
Killarney Queen 
South Watk 
37. Ophelia Tausendschén 
Los Angeles Christine Wright 
41.W. Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo Debutante 
Mme. Jules Grolez Tausendschén 
15.E. Mme. Edouard Herriot Aviateur Blériot 
Miss Lolita Armour Emily Gray 
12. Mme. Edouard Herriot Goldfinch 
Miss Lolita Armour Aviateur Blériot 
West Walk 
6.N. Red Radiance Delight 
George C. Waud Bess Lovett 
General MacArthur Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
7.N. Red Radiance Hiawatha 
Red Radiance Bess Lovett 
General MacArthur Bess Lovett 
Total 43 Trees 39 Pillars 
CLIMBERS OVER ARCHES 
Path Northwest to Southeast Path, Southwest to Northeast 
12 Dorothy Perkins 14 Excelsa 
12 White Dorothy 14 American Pillar 
12 Paradise 12 Hiawatha 


HYBRID PERPETUALS 


Ulrich: Brunner. hs ee ee eee Red giant “saath d b 
Baron.de:Bonstettens=..,.. 2s . eee Red 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Louis Van Houtte 


Bed No. (4 beds, 14 varieties, 498 bushes) 
43 Hemrich (Munch: 2"5 woe eee Ree ee Pinko fee eee 68 
J Bs Clarkia. (Ae acer oak le ee ee: Deep red. . . . 68 
44. Gloire de Chédane-Guinoisseau. .......2.. Red chara seer oy 68 
Mraneicntle Druschki yen: rere te eee Whites eyes oe 68 
AbiGeoradArends Mimics, 2 A a eee ee Pink oA 22 
Mapna Chattancn: os.. (aieee ie ae te be ee Pink ee 22 
MirsiJoun ain ggeeyes co ee) OR 2 ee en Pink eae 22 
Paul Neyrongare! aS >.. 2 eee WAL ee See Pinkemicuber eo 22 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford .......... Pinkwae. a 22 
48. Captainvllayward\itc. 7 con aasy aie a ae Red 22 
2g 
22 
22 
22 
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POLYANTHA ROSES 


Bed No. Bordering paths leading to center 
1- 5. N. #nnchen Miller ....... Pinky ees et ete oe 70 
16-18. S. A{nnchen Miller ....... Pinker ee neo 63 
16-20. Ba Greta Kluisi. 40" 2.22 Pine raee ty eo hat 33 
RISO MAW tO CSSIOW SCF ua ea Slee eisai ss Red Sa We ae Viens 5 30 33 
21-24. E. Erna Teschendorff ...... RGR ee Pn ee ae 57 
25-29. W.Grussan Aachen ....... Yellows: 0 tart, oo 55 
25-27-29.S. George Elger . 1. 2... Yellowst. 20" py Soca: 55 
80-36. N. Maman Turbat ........ Pink ses ee: Berea 62 
Sl —soe On Orleans Rosen 2. ne. ee Pike so. ee ee 63 
aan te Orleans Rose. Se es Pinkeye «ee eee 42 
37-41. Mme. Jules Gouchault ... . . Red shaded orange . 32 
15-12. E. Grussan Aachen ....... Yellows. 22 ee 32 
15-11 W. Grussan Aachen ....... Yellow 2.0: fen ey ee 84 
G10 osm Rodhatte un castes. 3s. 6 aoe! s Red Orr aah =, hm See 60 
6-7 N. Miss Edith Cavell ....... Reda se ty eo. ae 49 
&- $2 "Se Mrs: W. oH. Cutbush . 9." . > % Pinky Pe eee eee 50 


NUMBER OF ROSES 


Ey brid: CAS wate ests. 3 er 3,622 4 Beds Hybrid Perpetuals (14 
randard“iree= e002) 5 on 43 varieties) 4 


Pillaraeeg. tee oe certs eh Sh. 39 Hybrid Rugosa, F. J. Grooten- 


The New Boston Municipal 
Rose-Garden 


By ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF, Boston, Mass. 


Eprror’s Nots.—Ever since it was known that Boston contemplated 
establishing a municipal rose-garden, it has been hoped that it might be in 
conjunction with the famed Arnold Arboretum, the “tree garden to last a 
thousand years” which is of such unique value to all America. The rose-garden 
has, however, been located in the Zoological Park, which is related to Franklin 
Park, and Mr. Shurtleff has kindly given us an idea of its make-up. On page 77 
is presented a plan of the rose-garden, 

N important group of pleasure gardens is under con- 
struction at Franklin Park, forming an extension of the 
flower planting which was commenced a few years ago 

on the north side of the Mall near Seaver Street. This site has 
already become familiar to flower-lovers, and the advent of the 
rose-garden has already attracted immense numbers of visitors. 
The site is well protected from the wind by high trees, 
and lies in a sunny situation north of a long ridge upon which 
level and sightly ground for the pergola already exists over- 
looking all the gardens. 

The easterly portion of the garden group is devoted chiefly 
to herbaceous plants, using shrubbery and trees freely as back- 
grounds. The center of this area will be occupied by a pond for 
acquatic plants. Water is to be led to this pool by a brook and 
waterfall from a “Grotto” fountain surrounded by columns. 
Picturesque foot-bridges are placed across the waterway which 
feeds a pool for lotus, papyrus, and other plants requiring 
special protection. A collection of rock plants will be included 
on the knoll, northwest. 

At the westerly end of the garden group, an oval enclosure 
is arranged for roses. A trellis is designed for the margins, to 
display climbing and pillar roses, and this is supported by a low 
curtain wall and by substantial concrete piers. At the ends of 
the oval are foot entrances. These consist of massive concrete 
arches connected by trellis-work with the lattices. The contrast 
between these large surfaces of masonry, the roses, and the dark 
foliage of the plants will be agreeable. Iron gates of Spanish 
pattern are at the entrance arches. 
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At each side of the oval a massive niche has been built, 
corresponding in design to the entrance arches, both in size and 
in general treatment. The outer margin of the garden is raised 
3 feet higher than the central portion, to give visitors a good 
view of the interior. Four flights of steps lead from the high to 
the low level. Arches for climbing roses are used liberally around 
the upper encircling path. These structures are set sufficiently 
far apart to allow sunlight to enter freely on all sides, and to 
prevent overshadowing the nearby roses growing at the sides of 
the paths and on the slopes between the high and low levels. 
The center of the garden is occupied by a large circular pool in 
which is arranged a fountain. 

It is intended to have this rose-garden include one of the 
finest rose collections in the country. Unusual care has been 
taken to prepare the soil for the reception of these plants. 

The long pergola, which overlooks all the gardens and which 
faces the great Mall of the Zoo, was built substantially of oak 
timbers and will be covered with climbing roses and flowering 
vines. Space is arranged for a display of flowers at each side of the 
pergola on the approach from the Mall. A terrace on the north 
side of the pergola, on the high ground, also overlooks all the 
gardens, and is connected with the winding paths below by 
flights of steps. Flowering trees and shrubs and hardy her- 
baceous plants will be used liberally. 

The rose-garden walls, gates, niches, fountain, and steps 
have been completed, and many roses have been planted. The 
important effect of this garden in the group is already making 
itself evident. The entire scheme will be open to the public for 
general use next May or June. 

The plans for this garden were prepared by me in consul- 
tation with the Commissioners for the Department, and at the 
request of Mayor Curley, who feels that Boston’s extensive 
park system should not lack interesting flower collections of this 
kind. In other cities exhibitions of flowers in special gardens 
have given delight to thousands of visitors throughout the 
summer season. 


Three Truly Hardy American Roses 


By W. T. MACOUN, Ottawa, Canada, and W. C. EGAN, Highland Park, Ms. 


Eprror’s Note.—The great desirability of American individuality in 
American-grown roses is met in these three varieties, not new in the sudden 
novelty sense of the annual European introductions, but certainly not as well 
known as they ought to be, for the special qualities possessed by each, as well 
as for the rugged hardiness of all of them. <¥a 

The Agnes rose, the Rugosa hybrid, ought to be planted with other similar 
hybrids, to add to the variety of color available in this important group. Several 
American rose firms are beginning propagation of this rose from stock plants 
obtained of the Dominion Experiment Station at Ottawa. 

Max Graf and Lady Duncan can form superb lawn objects as Mr. Egan 
grows them. The Editor can testify to the beauty when out of bloom of these 
great plants (see Plate X, facing page 80) at Egandale, the lovely garden home 
of W. C. Egan. 


HE AGNES ROSE.—The Rugosa hybrid roses are among 
the most satisfactory for the colder parts of Canada and 
the United States, but the range of color in the flowers of 

this group has been very limited. It is hoped, however, that 
before long we shall have Rugosa hybrids retaining the fine 
glossy, disease-free foliage of the species, but in far more 
shades of color of bloom. Indeed, the Agnes rose introduces a 
color of flower heretofore unknown in the Rugosa group. 

This hybrid rose is a cross between Rosa rugosa as the seed 
parent and Persian Yellow as the pollen parent. The cross was 
made by the late Dr. William Saunders, at the Central Ex- 
perimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada, about the year 1900. It 
bloomed first in 1902, and has been under test at Ottawa ever 
since, during all of which time, so far as the writer is aware (and 
he has seen it every year) it has never been noticeably injured 
by winter. 

The habit of the plant and the texture and color of the leaves 
somewhat resemble R, rugosa. The flowers, double, and pale 
amber in color, are borne singly and in great profusion. The 
originator described it as “pale yellow, the outer petals with a 
delicate creamy salmon hue.” The form of the bud is good, but 
that of the flower only fair. It is fragrant, and blooms early, 
but only once in the season. 

Because of its extreme earliness, great hardiness, and the 
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Puatre X. Three Important Roses 


Above: Lady Duncan, 12 feet in diameter. Below: Max Graf, three plants, 18 feet 
in diameter. (Both at Egandale, Highland Park, Ills.) In center: New amber-colored 
Hybrid Rugosa, Agnes. (See page 80.) 
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distinct and attractive color of the flower, this variety should 
prove a great addition to the roses of the Rugosa group. 

Although introduced by the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
only in 1923, it will be noted from the statement above that the 
rose has been given a thorough test there. A few plants are 
available to those who care to obtain them. 


W. T. Macowun, Dominion Horticulturist, Ottawa, Canada. 


Tue Training Rosr, Max Grar.—In the American Rose 
Annual for 1920 I published an article on the Max Graf rose, 
illustrating only its leafage. I wrote favorably of it, and its four 
years’ summer behavior since then has still more impressed me 
with it as a plant of importance. It is very much admired 
by visitors, not only when in bloom but at all times. The three 
plants, originally set about 4 feet apart, now occupy a space of 
18 feet. It would have covered much more, only that the head 
of the house, who, like the natural head of all households, has a 
feminine profile, said that she wanted some lawn on the place 
where she could dampen her feet on dewy mornings so I had to 
curb the ambition of Max Graf! (See Plate X.) 

Because many who read these words may not have at hand 
the 1920 Annual referred to, I am asking the Editor to repeat the 
most of what I wrote there of this rose. It follows: 


“Once in a while the energies of bird and insect join forces and a stray seed 
is dropped in fertile soil, producing in due time a plant that is new to the world. 
This is called a ‘chance seedling.’ Its parentage is always a matter of con- 
jecture. The proximity of kindred plants may help the guess, and a strong 
resemblance in leaf, flower, or habit of growth to either of them may help the 
matter still more. 

“Such a chance seedling is the trailing rose Max Graf, which was discovered 
by the foreman, Mr. Graf, in the nursery at Pomfret Center, Conn., owned by 
Mr. James H. Bowditch. In the nursery were growing several species of roses, 
including R. rugosa, R. setigera, R. Wichuraiana. Mr. Bowditch writes that the 
‘most likely crosses are R. Wichuraiana and R. setigera, or R. Wichuraiana 
and R. rugosa.’ 

“My guess is that the honor belongs to the two latter. The foliage strongly 
resembles that of the Wichuraiana, at the same time having suggestions of the 
ruggedness of the Rugosa foliage, while the flower is a good pink, resembling 
the pink form of the true Rugosa. The leaves are nearly as glossy as Dawson’s 
rose, Lady Duncan—a straight hybrid of Rugosa and Wichuraiana—but not 
so large, while the flower is almost identical with those of the Dawson hybrid. 

“Max Graf is a profuse June bloomer, some belated flowers appearing during 
July. But if this rose had never a flower on it, it would take place as a most 
handsome ground-cover, because of its foliage of a rich dark green, unblemished 
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by mildew, black-spot, or kindred ailments. No leaf-eating insect has yet dis- 
covered my plants, and I certainly will not advertise their presence to the bugs! 

“These qualities explain why Max Graf is admirably adapted for a ground- 
cover or for hanging over steep banks or stone walls. Further, and importantly, 
it is reliably hardy without winter protection, even here at Egandale. It may 
also be used as a climber, reaching a height of ten or more feet, though, as 
stated, it is essentially a trailing rose. Mr. Bowditch writes that he has ‘a 
large plant about ten feet high growing on a red cedar post with side branches, 
making a thick, handsome bush with long shoots, that might easily be put up 
another five or even ten feet, apparently.’ In established plantings, young 
canes emanating from the base rise up some eighteen or twenty inches for light, 
and then, arching over, lie prostrate upon their brethren. The growth is rapid 
and vigorous.” 


Tue Lapy Duncan Ross (see Plate X, facing page 80) is 
also a ruggedly hardy hybrid of R. rugosa and R. Wichurarana, 
produced, in 1900, by Jackson Dawson, of the Arnold Arboretum, 
one of the first Americans to appreciate the possibility of R. 
rugosa as a parent plant in hybridization. 

The similarity to the parents is well divided, the flower re- 
sembling the pink form of Rugosa and its foliage that of the 
Wichuraiana, while the habit of growth is a compromise between 
the upright form of one parent and the trailing habit of the 
other. Lady Duncan is a profuse June bloomer, and always 
handsome in its glistening foliage, which remains in good condi- 
tion the season through. 

The plant illustrated in Plate X was sent me by Mr. Dawson 
before it was named, and is now some 10 to 12 feet in diameter. 
I tried to train it up, but it showed evidence of displeasure. I 
removed the “harness,” and it soon showed signs of joy by 
increased growth and denser foliage. 

The name, “Lady Duncan,” implies English origin, and this 
fact aroused my curiosity and started me on a hunt to discover 
the “whys and wherefores.”’ I found that Mr. Dawson had at 
one time been in the employ of an American family whose 
daughter married the youngest son of a Scotch peer named 
Duncan. Dawson was treated very kindly by this family, and 
he had great affection for them. He named the rose after the 
daughter, who was never “Lady Duncan,” however, as she 
died before her husband became a lord. 


W. C. Eean, Highland Park, Ils. 


There Can Be Roses in Florida! 


By MRS. W. F. ALLEN, Oldsmar, Fla. 


Enprror’s Norr.—It is a sheer pleasure to hear from a Florida member of 
the American Rose Society that roses can be made to flourish abundantly in 
Florida, after years of pessimistic statements to the contrary. Mrs. Allen has 
not listened to the “‘crape-hanger,” save for doleful predictions to disprove, and 
her account of success ought to be encouraging. It should be noted, however, 
that she feeds her roses from the start, a practice we suspect has not been used 
by those who fail. 

While this Annual was being put in type, the Editor was combining business 
and desire in a quick trip to North Florida and to the lovely West Coast as 
far south as Bradentown and the Manatee country. He found that about 
Jacksonville and west of it a severe January freeze, with the thermometer down 
to 19° after roses were coming into leaf and soft growth, had scorched the 
growth as if by fire, though recovery was in evidence. In St. Augustine, some 
beautiful blooms of Natalie Bottner, evidently a proper rose for Florida, were 
observed, and better flowers of the same sort were being freely produced at the 
famous Reasoner Nurseries at Oneco. It was evident that intensely local 
selections needed to be made, and that roses could be had in great glory if the 
grower would work for Florida conditions and varieties rather than to insist 
on reproducing northern effects. “Florida roses for Florida” should be the slogan. 


HAVE an intimate personal feeling for all growing things, 

as had the late John Davey for trees, and am especially 

a rose worshipper. Imagine my joy at the prospect of 
coming to Florida, long to me the land of heart’s desire, sun- 
shine, and flowers; the land where roses bloomed the year 
’round! Alas! I found roses the exception rather than the rule, 
with very few homes confirming the scene on the typical Florida 
post-card representing a rose-embowered bungalow. More’s 
the pity, since I now believe it could so easily be made true. 

When I began talking here about raising roses, I was met 
almost universally with this admonition, “You can’t raise roses 
in Florida—especially in the lowlands.” Nothing daunted, on 
Christmas day of 1920 I purchased some plants of the following 
roses: Radiance, the Maman Cochets, Reve d’Or, Solfatare, 
Chromatella, Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Winnie Davis, Mrs. 
A. R. Waddell. They were two-year grafted roots, and promptly 
on planting exceeded my fondest expectation in the rapidity of 
their growth and in the production of blooms. I soon had 
roses—beautiful roses ! 

Courage rose with success, and the next year I invested in 
more roses, adding to my collection Killarney, Paul Neyron, 
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Safrano, Mme. Eugene E. Marlitt, Maréchal Niel, Bride, Reine 
Marie Henriette, Frau Karl Druschki. Again was I quickly 
rewarded with lovely blooms. The stock was the same as the 
first planting, two-year grafted roots. Yet the proverbial 
“crape-hanger” many times told me, “Your roses may do well 
at first, but they won’t live more than three years, and then 
you will have to begin all over again.” Controverting that 
statement and widespread belief, I can say that my roses planted 
three years ago are fine splendid bushes, full of buds and 
bloom. As confirming my belief that roses adapted to the 
locality will live on and on, I know of a garden near Clear- 
water where roses are raised commercially with every degree 
of success, and in it are bushes twelve and fifteen years old, 
still at their best. 

In my efforts to get people interested in rose-growing I often 
meet this statement: ““You can’t raise roses near salt water.” 
Yet I know of a Cloth of Gold (Chromatella), more than twenty- 
five years old and luxuriantly beautiful, that is within 200 feet 
of the Gulf of Mexico. My own rose-garden is four blocks from 
Old Tampa Bay, and at one time was inundated with water from 
the bay, during a tropical storm. Not one bush died from the 
effects of its enforced bath. 

Now for the care and soil. My rose-garden, not a large one, 
is in Oldsmar, on Old Tampa Bay, 15 miles west of Tampa, 
Fla. This part of the state is called flat-woods land, with a soil 
bordering on a sandy loam, having an altitude that permits of 
reasonable drainage. Although the rose is fond of moisture and 
in winter requires occasional watering, I have never sprayed my 
roses but once, and then because I thought I ought to rather 
than because they needed it; they are so thrifty that insects 
are not troublesome. 

In setting roses here, a hole is dug about 114 feet deep and 
about the same diameter, The hole is filled about a third of 
its depth with equal parts of soil and stable-manure, thoroughly 
mixed—manure from the mule-lot is unexcelled, if well rotted. 
I then set the rose, being careful to trim all injured roots, and to 
place the roots in a natural position. The roots are then covered 
with soil, having the last few inches from the top of the mixture 
of soil and manure. 
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I have found it advisable to mix bone-meal with the soil, 
as it hastens growth. 

If the work is well done, one can count on roses in a short 
time; that is, if they run true to form as I know the rose. As 
they grow, I fertilize according to productiveness. 

Roses are quite like human beings, in that those that work 
the hardest require the most food, and once in two months is 
not too often to fertilize a thrifty rose, always being careful not 
to place fertilizer near the trunk of the bush, remembering that 
the roots extend out about as far as the branches, and that it is 
the roots farthest from the bush that best take up plant-food. 

The varieties that I have found most satisfactory are named 
in order of choice, Radiance, the Maman Cochets, William 
R. Smith, Reve d’Or (especially good), Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, Mme. Eugene E. Marlitt, Chromatella, Killarney, 
Paul Neyron, Frau Karl Druschki (but why raise Hybrid 
Perpetuals in Florida when one can have the choice of all the 
tenderer choicer varieties?). Also I know from observation that 
Minnie Francis* and Laurent Carle are at their best in this 
section. 

I firmly believe that Florida can be made to blossom not 
alone like the rose but with the rose, and that she can be made 
literally the land of flowers as well as of sunshine—and chief 
among flowers would be the rose, the emblem of joy, love, and 
purity. 

*About this rose, Minnie Francis, there seems to be some mystery. Mr. Gersdorfi’s 
eareful list records it merely as a Tea of “America.’’ In Florida it is reputed to bepi 
Floridian origin, but without authentic details. The Editor saw it blooming at the Reasoner 
Nurseries in late February, and to him it seemed like an improved and somewhat darker 
Mme. Lambard. It grows to considerable height as a bush, and is apparently of much 
value. No northern catalogue mentions it. ‘ : 

Incidentally, on his Florida trip the Editor was surprised to see how little definite use 


was made of the various Cherokee, Banksia, Macartney and Noisette roses, easy to have 
there, but impossible in the colder north.—Ep1rTor. 


I saw the sweetest flower wild nature yields— 
A fresh-blown musk-rose; twas the first that threw 
Its sweets upon the summer. 


—Joun Keats. 


The 1923 Rose-Year in 
Northern Ohio 


By G. A. STEVENS, Cleveland and Mineral City, Ohio 


Eprror’s Nors.—No more acute observer of roses than Mr. Stevens is a 
member of the American Rose Society. He has the spirit of inquiry, of re- 
search, and his notes as here presented have many points of value. 


HIS was a most peculiar season. The spring was so late 

that the early roses were buried in leaf and new growth 

which seemed to be affected less by the chilly weather 
than the flower-buds. There seemed to be no diminution in the 
number of roses on Harison’s Yellow and other semi-wild roses, 
but the effect was decidedly poorer than other years. Harison’s 
Yellow, the rose by which I always gauge the blooming season, 
opened its first flowers June 5—this is ten days later than the 
average, and twenty days later than the earliest date I have 
recorded. 

The blooming season was in full glory June 15 to 25, and 
during that period I was home with the roses. A terrific storm, 
following a period of extremely hot weather about that time, put 
a premature quietus on the Hybrid Perpetuals and gave the 
Hybrid Teas a severe check. The ramblers were not any later 
than usual. Christine Wright was first, as always. Summer 
bloom was excellent, for after that very hot spell in mid-June, 
the summer was comparatively mild and the roses flourished 
exceedingly. 

About September 20 the first frost came at Mineral City, 
and it was sufficiently hard to freeze water. The garden was a 
blank after that. In Cleveland, I picked roses on December 22, 
but it has been dead winter, as far as flowers are concerned in 
Mineral City, since mid-September. After that hard Sep- 
tember freeze, the weather was exceedingly mild, but it did not 
coax any of the Mineral City roses back into bloom. 

In Cleveland, we had no freeze in September and no killing 
frost until December. At that, I was able to cut roses from 
William R. Smith, Yellow Cochet (Mme. Derepas-Matrat), 
and Gruss an Teplitz on December 22. The first real snow and 
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cold weather came with the new year, and I am sure I do not 
know what this weather will do to the roses. It is 10° below 
zero as I write, and that is colder than it has been since 1918, 
and the coldest in Cleveland since I have been here. 

There was another peculiarity about the season, which I 
suppose is attributable to the weather, although I don’t know, 
and that is the extreme shortage of “red dye” in the atmosphere. 
With the exception of H. V. Machin and Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 
I know of no roses that were not affected throughout the entire 
season. Pinks did not suffer much, but all reds were off color, 
and the yellows seemed to be paler, too. 

The infernal rose-bug appeared in countless hosts in early 
and mid-June—in the nature of a visitation! The following roses 
were ruined by the pest: Tausendschén, Rugosa (white and 
pink), and American Pillar, Frau Karl Druschki and the Moss 
and Cabbage roses were also badly affected, but nothing like 
the others. Even red roses did not escape this year. My old- 
fashioned red roses were alive with them. They lingered long, 
and I was able to find a bug or two even in August. It was 
hopeless to fight them. I picked a quart fruit jar of bugs from 
Tausendschén once a day for two weeks and that was about as 
much hand-picking as I had time for. Melrosine was absolutely 
no good. I tried it at the recommended strength, at double the 
strength, and pure, as it comes from the can, and beside making 
everything stink of lemon grass, or citronella, it had no effect. 
I even tried it at half the strength recommended on a chance 
that it would be effective, but with no beneficial result. In a 
mild attack of rose-bugs, it might be of some use, but I doubt it, 
for I did not see a single bug that it killed. Many of them flew 
away when sprayed, but they only lit again on the next bush. 

The first half of June was exceedingly hot, and many of my 
roses balled. This was strange, because balling of blooms occurs 
usually in cold, damp falls. The buds had a dry, withery 
appearance which I attributed to the drought, and so I under- 
took some heavy watering programs. When I went to Dover to 
see Mr. Betscher, I told him about it, and he took me to one of 
his late peony fields which was affected in the same way. He 
showed me the true cause. It is a tiny, yellowish, thread-like 
worm, very active, almost invisible. This worm seems to feed 
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on the edges of the petals while the bud is opening. The wounds 
dry and seal and cannot expand with the rest of the petal, 
consequently the lower part of the petal bulges out and the 
whole flower becomes a tight knot. I tried dipping the buds in 
nicotine water. It seemed to kill the worms but it damaged the 
blooms almost as much as the worms did; besides, one cannot 
dip every blossom in the garden. 

I saw no mildew at all on any rose. There was a sort of 
affliction which I first attributed to the hot weather, a burning 
of the tips of many leaves. This was very prevalent early in the 
season, but seemed to disappear in a month or so. 

Black-spot was bad in the nursery row where I had many new 
budded plants, but this was due entirely to neglect in spraying, 
because I could not attend to them and to the garden, too. The 
garden was thoroughly sprayed with arsenate of lead and 
bordeaux mixture every two weeks, and only two varieties 
developed spot. These were Pax and Gruss an Teplitz. 

In Cleveland, the roses seemed to be afflicted with a disease 
similar to black-spot. It was characterized by a bronzing or 
browning of the foliage without drying; as it developed, livid 
red spots appeared on the surface, the leaf gradually turned 
yellow and dropped. This disease got a good hold while I was 
away on vacation, and nothing I could do seemed to help. 
Ophelia was the variety most affected. 

The bed of own-root roses about which I have written so 
much was separated into two beds in early April, and the 
portion that was moved seemed never to recover properly. 
Bloom was very shy and the flowers were abnormally small. 
Can it be that own roots object to being moved? Yet even the 
old ones which were not moved did not seem to do so well as 
usual; the best were Yellow Cochet (Mme. Derepas-Matrat) 
and William R. Smith. Rather strange that Tea roses should 
be the best, but it is so, and it is also a fact that it was from these 
two roses and Gruss an Teplitz that I cut a number of flowers on 
December 22. 

The following new roses were tried in one-year own-root 
plants in Cleveland and given especially good care: Mrs. Henry 
Morse, Mrs. Charles Lamplough, and Marjorie Bulkeley. 
These three may be grouped together. Flowers were rather 
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large, not particularly striking, and not many of them. A second 
year’s trial may change my opinion but at present I do not think 
much of them. Capt. F. Bald was an attractive and floriferous 
though scentless red. 

William F. Dreer, Miss Lolita Armour, Mrs. S. K. Rindge: 
all have typical Pernetiana shy growth; the leaves dropped; 
twigs die back; flowers very thin; colors gorgeous but fleeting. 
In fact, the only time I got to see the true colors of these roses 
was on Sunday morning, for on weekdays they were bleached 
white or faded pink by the time I got home from work each 
evening. 

The following roses were budded plants and grown in the 
garden at Mineral City, except where noted to the contrary. 


Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. A rather small, grafted or budded plant from 
a pot. Probably it had been grown all winter and consequently it was inclined 
to rest all summer. It had a flower or two of a rather cold and sickly yellow and 
of absolutely no form. The color did not fade, however, nor was it afflicted with 
black-spot or mildew, and it did not die back. 

Los Angeles. I tried this rose again because of its immense reputation. I 
had a very healthy looking and lusty plant to start with last spring, but there 
is scarcely a living cane on it this fall. It bloomed well, the flowers were fine, 
but it died back from leaf to leaf, new growth as well as old, like a pear tree 
with the blight. 

Angelus. I had poor success with this rose. New growth was very small; 
the flowers were too solid and turned yellowish before opening and never did 
open properly. It is a gummy sort of bloom and not attractive anyway. 

Pax. Grew well and bloomed well, but flowers are nearly single and of no 
especial attractiveness; scent was in no way remarkable. The bush is so sus- 
ceptible to black-spot that I do not believe it is worth growing. I will try it 
another year, but I will not stand for spot, and, if it develops, Pax will have to 
go before I get too fond of him. I have too many disreputable roses now that, 
because of sheer affection, I cannot throw away. 

Gladys Holland. Planted as a one-year own-root at Mineral City in the 
spring of 1922. A bud from this plant was set upon a Multiflora seedling that 
fall, and the original plant died in the winter. The bud grew magnificently last 
summer. The bush is fine, large, and healthy and the flower is a beauty. I like 
this rose very much and I budded a large number this fall. 

Cornelia. Also a maiden plant from bud set in 1922. Bush is erect and very 
branching; flowers on long, slender, but strong stems. The foliage is, perhaps, 
a little scant, but I like it. 

Golden Ophelia. The flowers I got in 1922 from the own-root one-year plants 
that I had were so lovely that I budded a large number of stocks. The buds took 
well and the plants grew well, but the flowers were not so good. They were a 
little bit too puckery for my taste, but perhaps this is an off-year for it. Ophelia 
seems to have sulky years when I scarcely ever get a perfect flower. 

Mrs. MacKellar. A very lovely rose. The bush was not so strong, but I 
like it. 


Francis Scott Key. Not a new rose, strictly speaking, but a new one to me 
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A magnificent flower, of heavy petals; grew well into a large bush and bloomed 
very freely. I like it. 

Lillian Moore. A pretty trifle, mighty like Mrs. Aaron Ward. , 

Mrs. Charles Bell. If I had my way, this rose would displace Radiance 
altogether. It is of an unusual color, and the growth and blooming are entirely 
equal to Radiance. Very fine. : 

Ghislaine de Feligonde. This Multiflora “climber” is not a new rose either, 
but a rather unknown and certainly an unusual one. My new bush bloomed 
from mid-June until the freeze in September without interruption, It did not 
seem to be much of a climber, and was rather slender in growth and twiggy, 
but very healthy, and the flowers are pretty. The yellow color lasts about a 
day, but the opening buds contrive to keep a yellow effect to the flower clusters 
all the time. Very dainty, sweet, and altogether lovely. 

Emily Gray. Extraordinarily beautiful foliage; growth rather slight, but 
healthy. I did not see any flowers, but my father told me it had one or two of 
very beautiful yellow which faded white after the first day. 

R. Moyesti. Plant received in a badly dried condition in mid-June, I think, 
or possibly earlier. It revived and grew a little, but towards fall it died. 

R. zanthina and R. bella. Grew well, but lost their foliage very early and 
did not bloom. 

There were a number of other roses which bloomed for me for 
the first time as budded plants—Arthur R. Goodwin, Gruss an 
Aachen, Mme. Colette Martinet, and others—none of which 
appealed to me particularly. Two older roses which I like very 
much, and which are seldom heard of, are Mrs. John Cook, and 
Mme. Marcel Delanney. Their chief fault, common to both, is 
shy blooming, but we have so many heavy blooming ~oses that 
are somewhat commonplace, that I am glad to wait for beautiful 
and unusual roses. 

This was the first season that Frau Karl Druschki has 
bloomed continuously for me. It was never out of flower from 
early June until the September freeze. Christine Wright is 
quite faithful in throwing a few flowers every summer and fall; 
no other climber has done so for me. 

Many of the flowers on newly budded stocks came deformed, 
with large green eyes. I thought it was possibly due to lack of 
water, since the early part of the season was extremely dry, but 
watering did not improve them. Later flowers were somewhat 
better, but on many varieties none was very good. Columbia 
was worst. 

I got a fairly good crop of seed from hybridized plants and a 
few good heps from seedlings which I have raised. I discarded 
about two hundred seedlings in October as worthless, and 


kept, possibly, a half dozen. I think that is too many. 


Roses in Northern Colorado 
By J. Q. JACKSON, Loveland, Colo. 


_ Enrtor’s Norr.—‘“A real ‘rose-fan’ can have roses anywhere he cares to live 
himself,” writes Mr. Jackson from his mile-high home just under Rock Moun- 
tain, National Park, and within sight of Long’s Peak, only a little less sky- 
piercing than Pike’s Peak. The will to have roses, and the willingness to 
determine the necessary treatment—these are more important than soil, tem- 
perature, moisture and varieties, all of which can be combined to success by 
the “real ‘rose-fan.’ ” 

No moisture in the air seems to equal no black-spot—so there are com- 
pensations! 


ERHAPS ten years from now someone may be able to 

make an authoritative statement as to what may be 

expected from a rose-garden in the hands of the average 
amateur gardener, at an altitude of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet, and 
under climatic conditions which, although admittedly favorable 
when properly met, must be understood rather more than 
common before any great degree of success can be attained. At 
the present time, the rose-lover can and should say, “I am 
profoundly thankful for the roses I have and have had and have 
great hopes for the future.” 

The climate of northern Colorado, when compared to that of 
the eastern and central states, would not seem to justify much 
hope for rose prosperity. The growing season is short, the 
winters are severe, and the air is dry all the time. During the 
summer the sun is very bright, the days are hot, and the nights 
cool. Yet, those who have learned the game do have roses, 
fine roses, of nearly any variety they want to grow, and, judging 
from the stories we read, with less worry and work than do those 
of some other sections of the country. 

I have been a professional grower of general nursery stock 
for a little more than thirty years, fifteen of which have been 
spent in this section, and for the past ten years I have devoted 
a good deal of time to the rose, partly from inclination but also 
because it happened to. be good business to know, and there was 
apparently no other way of finding out since the rules, as laid 
down for the eastern gardener, do not apply. Parenthetically, 
I would say those same eastern rules have been the cause of 
many a failure by inexperienced people who had nothing better 
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to go by. The men who write them either do not know or do not 
take the trouble to state that cultural methods adapted to their 
section may not apply at a mile nearer the clouds, and that fall 
planting and similar recommendations may not be just the 
thing at that altitude. 

From my own experience and that of many others with whom 
I am in touch, I have about come to the conclusion that a real 
“rose-fan’”’ can have roses anywhere he may care to live himself. 
He may have to start pretty small, which is the sensible thing 
to do anyway, but if he keeps at it the roses will come. The 
growing of any crop in a dry climate and under irrigation re- 
quires special training that can be gained only by experience, and 
this applies to the rose-garden the same as to sugar beets. One 
must learn when to plant them and how, when to water them 
and how, and that different varieties have their different likes 
and dislikes to climate as well as to ways of handling. If he will 
recognize these things as the law and meet them, not so much 
by rule as by his own good common sense, he will have no more 
trouble growing roses than in growing strawberries or any other 
garden crop. 

We are not over particular here as to soil, but prefer a rich 
clay loam. If it is in proper condition to grow a good garden 
crop we think it good enough to grow good roses, and do not 
trouble to make an excavation 3 to 4 feet deep, to be filled with 
this or that material that the rose roots will probably never 
reach; and we have never found it worth the trouble to feed the 
plants with pre-digested foods at prescribed intervals, or to 
spray them with the various mixtures used elsewhere. 

We boast two bugs that are each a nuisance, the aphid and 
the curculio. The one we fight with tobacco, and the other is 
hand picked. Our one disease, mildew, is troublesome only in 
wet weather, which is not often, and it can be controlled by 
sulphur dusting. I have never seen black-spot do any damage 
here worth mentioning, and therefore presume climatic condi- 
tions are not favorable to its development. 

I would not attempt to say at this time, and perhaps not for 
several years, just what varieties could be considered best for 
this climate. I try them all as fast as time and facilities will 
permit, and, on the whole, find a greater number that will 
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succeed than will not, but without such trial one can only guess. 
As an instance, Columbia, American Beauty, and La France 
cannot stand the sun, and a good flower from any is rare, while 
Sunburst is a favorite, although not always hardy, and Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet looks good after one season’s trial. Maman 
Cochet and White Maman Cochet are perfectly hardy with 
protection, and are our best cut-flower varieties. Of course, 
the Hybrid Perpetuals are more dependable, and because of their 
quality as well as dependability, should constitute at least a 
half of the garden, especially in the hands of a beginner. General 
Jacqueminot, Mrs. John Laing, Frau Karl Druschki, Georg 
Arends, and Paul Neyron are just as popular and do just as 
well here as elsewhere. 

In climbing roses we have Climbing American Beauty, 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Excelsa, Dorothy Perkins, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, and several other varieties of that class, all of which are 
hardy with protection. I have never known of any of them fail- 
ing to bloom profusely when they have had reasonable winter 
protection, and often they survive without any protection at all. 
We can have the hardy climbers. 


LEG 


He came and took me by the band, 
Up to a red Rose tree; 

He kept His meaning to Himself, 
But gave a Rose to me. 


I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me; 
Enough the Rose was Heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see. 
Tue Mystery: Ratpu Hopson. 


A Denver Test-Garden 


Correspondence of DR. WM. L. HESS, Denver, Colo. 


O BE sure, Dr. Hess does not say he has a test-garden, but 
i any reader of what follows will say it for him. His 
variety experiences with the new sorts, his accuracy of 
statement, and the breadth of his rose work make the pleasant 
and chatty letter printed below one of the most important items 
of this Annual. Not from the Doctor comes the information 
that his city garden of ten years’ development covers nearly 
three acres, and includes plant-life in general as well as roses. 


Denver, Coto., January 10, 1924. 

Dear Mr. Enrtor: I want to tell you of some of my 1923 experiences with 
651 outdoor roses, transcribing some notes from my garden book. I will begin 
with the neglected Polyanthas. 

My favorite, among the Polyanthas, is La Marne, originated by Barbier 
& Co., of France, in 1915. Among my forty varieties of Polyanthas, nearly 
every one chooses La Marne, with its semi-double flowers, bright salmon-rose 
at the edges, rosy blush inside, and with its glossy and mildew-proof foliage. 
Among the next best half-dozen is Perle d’Or, a golden copper, fine for cutting; 
Cécile Brunner and Pink Cécile Brunner (my preference is for the latter) ; 
Ellen Poulsen, a brilliant rose-pink, mildew and black-spot resistant, and always 
looks so fresh and clean; George Elger, a dainty yellow; Tip-Top, a blended 
shade of copper and rose; Jessie, a gay cherry color; Orleans, with its geranium- 
colored flowers with creamy white centers; Gruss an Aachen, flesh-pink, toned 
with yellow; Henriette Perier, clear bright rose, the flowers on opening assuming 
a quilled or fluted effect, somewhat resembling a carnation. I am placing the 
Hybrid Tea Bloomfield Abundance in this class, because it reminds me of an 
overgrown Polyantha, being a great improvement over Cécile Brunner, with 
flowers larger and more full in bud, and darker in color. 

Of my 150 varieties of climbers, Carmine Pillar is the first to bloom. Other 
favorites are Climbing American Beauty, one of the earliest to bloom; Bess 
Lovett, an improved American Beauty, blooming much later; American Pillar, 
Dorothy Perkins, Hiawatha, Evangeline, Dr. W. Van Fleet, Baronesse van 
Ittersum, and Paul’s Scarlet Climber, the two latter being the most gorgeous 
reds of all. 

Of the newer varieties of climbers, Dr. Huey, a dark crimson-red, of a long 
blooming period, is my favorite; Purity, with large, semi-double, white flowers, 
blooms better than Silver Moon; Freedom, also a semi-double white, has better 
foliage than either Purity or Silver Moon. Emily Gray, with golden yellow 
semi-double flowers (should be protected); Coralie, coral-red, changing to deep 
pink, very large and double, with glossy foliage; Cl. Cécile Brunner, which 
blooms at intervals all summer; Cl. Orleans, brilliant carmine, with white center 
and distinct foliage, an everbloomer with me, as is also Ghislaine de Feligonde, 
with clusters of yellow flowers, especially good in bud, though a semi-climber; 
Roserie, while not a new rose, has blooms of deep pink and carmine. 

Among my over 400 varieties of Hybrid Teas and Pernetianas, in the blends 
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of copper, flame, and coral, my favorites are: Mrs. S. K. Rindge, a chrome- 
yellow, at times stained at base with Indian red, which is an improvement over 
Rayon d’Or; Mrs. Redford, an English rose, a wonder, with its bright apricot- 
orange color; Ariadne, bright crimson, shading to yellow in center, good in bud 
only; Severine, which I like better, my favorite of the corals, especially lovely 
in bud; Mrs. Farmer, Indian yellow, reverse of petals clear apricot; Emma 
Wright, pale clear orange, very striking. An older variety, Old Gold, is medium 
in bud, but its reddish orange, copper, and apricot colors make it an immense 
favorite; Louise Catherine Breslau, another older variety, is one of the largest 
in these blends, being a shrimp, copper and orange and chrome-yellow, with 
lovely shining oliage; The Queen Alexandra Rose, while not in these blends, is 
very distinct, because of its unique coloring of vermilion-red with old-gold at back 
and base of petals—the only rose in my garden showing this unusual coloring. 

Among the singles is Irish Elegance, orange and scarlet, changing to apricot, 
at times giving a delightful fragrance of cloves; while Isobel, another single rose 
of five petals, being larger, with flame, copper and gold, together with fragrance, 
is my favorite among the singles of these blended shades. My favorite yellows 
are, Mrs. Weymss Quin, a rich gold in bud, opening to a clear pale yellow, 
mildew resistant. Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, a definite sunflower-yellow, 
deepening in the center, never fading, long, stiff stems, and prolific bloomer, 
the best yellow in my garden; Golden Emblem, clear yellow buds, showing 
flames of light crimson on outer petals; Christine, a clear deep persistent yellow; 
Golden Ophelia, rich golden yellow flowers, strong stems, excellent for cutting; 
Titania, a Bengal, is fully as persistent in bloom, though the buds are somewhat 
shorter; Duchess of Wellington, saffron-yellow, opening to lighter yellow, and in 
fall outer petals are stained with crimson; especially good in autumn. 

Of the reds, Crusader leads, being a deep velvety crimson, and an ideal rose 
in form, petalage, and growth, the long-pointed buds opening perfectly, the 
flowers being beautiful at any stage of development. Charles K. Douglas,* one 
of the newer English roses, is a deep red with slightly crinkled edges, and does 
exceedingly well. Red Columbia showed improvement over last year, though 
the buds seem rather too short and the petalage not so full as its parent. Captain 
F. Bald, another English importation, is one of the darkest of all roses—velvety 
black, with scarlet-crimson sheen—and is my favorite of the darker reds. 
Francis Scott Key is still dear to my heart, even if it does bud-bind at times; 
American Beauty is another old favorite; K. of K., a dazzling scarlet-red, fra- 
grant, leads in the semi-doubles; Ecarlate, another semi-double, has given more 
blooms per season than Gruss an Teplitz, and I like the color better; Red 
Radiance is fine in hot weather. 

F. J. Grootendorst, a Rugosa hybrid, by clipping off the red clusters of 
flowers as they fade gives continual bloom until frost, and I consider no garden 
complete without it. : 

Of the newer pink varieties of Hybrid Teas, Hill’s America perhaps leads 
the list, having shown no faults to date, unless, perhaps, a slight tendency to 
blue with age; Commonwealth, also, with only one season’s experience, is a 
close second, though deeper in color, and perhaps retains its coloring in the open 
flower longer than the former. After all, with three seasons in my garden, 
Pilgrim has no particular faults, and by all means should be in every garden, 
and what I said about Crusader, equally applies to Pilgrim. Mrs. Wakefield 
Christie-Miller does exceedingly well here, especially in hot weather; Radiance 
is also a hot-weather rose, with large buds, as are Mme. Butterfly, Mme. Leon 
Pain, Frank W. Dunlop, the latter having the largest flowers; General-Superior 
Arnold Janssen, more of a rosy carmine, fine for cutting, but mildews badly. 

*Bee plate XII, facing page 104. 
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Other old favorites doing well, are Marquis de Sinety, Molly Bligh, and 
Mme. Melanie Soupert, the latter having exquisite large flowers. The new rose, 
Mrs. William C. Egan, a lovely two-toned pink, has shown during the past 
season an abundance of bloom; Manifesto, another new rose, resembles some- 
what the former, though larger. Another new English rose, Mrs. Henry Morse, 
is a prolific bloomer, showing delicate pink buds, shaded salmon, tea-scented; 
Miss Alice de Rothschild, a Tea which is absolutely hardy here, has lovely 
citron-yellow flowers deepening to golden yellow, and exceedingly fragrant—it 
must be grown to be appreciated. 

Among the whites, after all, Double White Killarney (Budlong strain) has 
not been surpassed by any of the newer ones, while the Hybrid Perpetual, Frau 
Karl Druschki also holds its own. 

The new rose Angelus is more of a creamy white, the buds somewhat rounded, 
foliage fair, and a good bloomer; Edel, an English rose, is a free bloomer, with 
ivory-white flowers, best in autumn; Mrs. Herbert Stevens, a Tea, is the best 
bloomer in whites in my garden, and is hardy. 

The wonderful Rosa Hugonis I have grown for past four years, one bush 
reaching 7 feet high and 8 feet across, being the first of all roses to bloom. My 
hedge, 25 feet long, is also wonderful. The flowers are a shade lighter than the 
old-fashioned Harison’s Yellow, which blooms immediately afterward. 

My roses are grown in Denver, Colo., one mile above sea-level, where tem- 
perature sometimes drops to 21° below zero. They are grown on medium clay 
soil, by irrigation. 

My experience to date shows that Manetti is slightly preferable to Multi- 
flora, while own root, in this climate, I do not consider worthy of a place among 
my Hybrid Teas of budded stock. 

You will remember our correspondence some three years ago relative to iron 
sulphate adding color to roses: I am of the opinion, after experimenting three 
seasons, that a tablespoonful of sulphate of iron to a good-sized rose bush, 
working it well into the soil immediately around the bush, intensifies the color 
of the rose at least one shade darker. 

I have discarded liquids of all kinds on rose bushes for sprays, using instead 
a knapsack duster, with hand crank, which blows the fine material over the 
roses, and does not discolor the foliage, repeating every two weeks. By doing 
this I prevent mildew and black-spot. I buy sulphur (90 per cent), arsenate of 
lead (10 per cent), already mixed, shipped in from chemical houses who make a 
specialty of this formula; I also add 2 per cent pulverized tobacco, which seemed 
the past season to take the place of nicotine sulphate. By this formula and 
method of dust spraying, my roses are not only kept free from rose pests, but 
T also prevent mildew and black-spot. 

In my opinion, there are at least a hundred roses in my collection that should 
be discarded, and I trust that in the near future many of these undesirable 
varieties, and those so nearly alike, will be eliminated. This only can be done 
when each rose is given a rating, as has been done with peonies and irises. As 
it is, the amateur is in a sea of wonderment and complexity, not knowing the 
good from the bad or indifferent, but just choosing those whose highly colored 
descriptions happen to strike his fancy. 

Dr. Wm. L. Huss. 


Dr. Hess’ experiences are a joy to the Editor. Readers 
should note his success with the sulphur-arsenate dust, first 
proposed in the Annual by Dr. Massey. 


From Sunny New Mexico 
By FRANCIS E. LESTER, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 


Eprror’s Notr.—It is by such intelligent study and trial as that below 
reported that the rose is to become truly universal in America. Mr. Lester 
will find value, it is believed, in the Australian experiences elsewhere detailed, 
because it would seem that there is much similarity between the dry, hot lands 
of New South Wales and his home on the Mexican border. 

Capt. Thomas, in his new and invaluable book, “Roses for All American 
Climates,” regards Mr. Lester’s experiences as of great value and usefulness for 
his climatic zone. 


OR more than twenty-five years I have been trying to 

solve the novel problems of garden rose-culture in the 

unusual climate of southern New Mexico, yet I feel I have 
only just begun. 

With an altitude of 3,800 feet; with a minimum winter 
temperature of approximately 15° above zero, yet with seldom 
a frost in daytime; with an extremely dry atmosphere and a 
very hot, dry temperature from June to September; with 
annoying spring winds charged with electricity, and still more 
annoying late spring frosts; with a climate which the Weather 
Bureau says shows less than ten cloudy days a year; and with 
the problems involved in rose-culture by the practice of flood 
irrigation available at any time—with all these things it seems 
as though the stereotyped directions for growing roses in New 
York or Portland or other rose-growing sections have all to be 
revised. 

Take sunlight, for instance. Almost every authority tells me 
to plant roses out in the broad sun. Few roses can survive for 
many years the intense and unprotected sunlight of New 
Mexico. Partial shade is one of the first requisites to successful 
rose-growing here. Some varieties that succeed elsewhere are 
blighted in the bud by our dry atmosphere, not by the damp, 
as so many authorities assert. 

Notwithstanding the opinion expressed in the 1923 Annual 
by a grower in Montana, where conditions must be somewhat 
similar to ours, I am not yet satisfied that own-root roses are, 
generally speaking, better than grafted. It seems to be largely 
a question of variety and the stock on which it is grafted. 
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I have grown approximately ninety different varieties of 
roses. I suppose that 60 per cent of the kinds tried out have 
proved satisfactory in this climate. Among these I would place 
at the head of the list, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. Caroline 
Testout, Maman Cochet, Laurent Carle, Los Angeles, the 
Radiance roses and their type; Paul Neyron, Cl. American 
Beauty, American Pillar, and most of the spring-blooming hardy 
climbers, Mrs. Wakefield Christie-Miller, Etoile de France, 
Hadley, and Mme. Edouard Herriot. These, of course, are 
standard and most of them old varieties. With many of the 
newer varieties I have not met with much success. Ophelia and 
Juliet, for example, blast in the bud, or before fully developing. 

I cannot be too enthusiastic about two roses now seldom 
listed in catalogues. One of these is Winnie Davis, of which I 
have had several bushes in my garden for some fifteen years; 
and the other is what was known as the Golden Rambler, or 
Alister Stella Gray, which for some reason seems to have been 
discarded by most dealers. Both of these roses bloom con- 
tinually from frost to frost, which means from early in April 
until December; and though the hot sun may discourage other 
good sorts for weeks at a time, these two old varieties always 
have roses on them. 

I have found much difficulty in obtaining good everblooming 
yellow roses. So far, Sunburst and Perle d’Or and the climber 
referred to above, Alister Stella Gray, are the most reliable. 

I have had some sad experiences with unreliable descriptions 
and worse than unreliable practices on the part of those from 
whom I have bought my stock. Frequently, some sorts have 
been misnamed, and that is a serious proposition to an amateur 
rose-grower situated so that he cannot check up varieties and 
results with some near-by kindred spirit. I endorse every word 
of what others have written concerning the misleading state- 
ments in catalogue descriptions, and I am always favorably 
inclined to that rare practice found once in a while in rose 
catalogues, of mentioning the weak points about a rose. I 
consider it is just as valuable for a rose-grower to demonstrate 
in his garden that a certain rose cannot successfully be grown 
as to prove it a success. I think, for example, that such a dis- 
tinguishing mark about a description as an excessive quantity 
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of thorns, such as we find on Frau Karl Druschki and Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, is a quality that should be mentioned in 
catalogue descriptions, and yet how seldom such a thing is 
found, because, forsooth, it might deter some customer from 
ordering that sort! 

I want to know from a catalogue if a rose has a weak neck, 
which is a serious drawback in this hot summer climate; and I 
want the truth as to the continual blooming quality which I 
place above any other in selecting a rose for my garden in this 
climate. As some good brother has written in the 1923 Annual, 
“One would judge from some rose catalogues that every sort is 
the best, with resultant confusion and lack of faith in human 
integrity.’’* 

Here is one statement that, perhaps, may be doubted; I 
have never used an insecticide or remedy for disease or insect 
in my rose-garden in all these twenty-five years or more. I 
get a good deal of aphis in the spring of the year on my roses, 
but the best remedy for these that I know of are the warblers, 
of which there are several sorts among the thirty-eight varieties 
of birds that adorn my 2-acre garden. For years, I have en- 
couraged these little friends to come around, and they surely 
come. For weeks in the spring and early summer they can be 
seen climbing up the branches of my rose bushes in the early 
morning, picking off, with the utmost diligence and far better 
than any trained employee could do, the aphides, even to the 
very tips of the buds. Of other pests and rose disease I 
have none. 

*With Mr. Lester’s complaint about lack of completeness and frankness in catalogue 
descriptions the Editor is in hearty and regretful agreement. Hearty, because what he says 
is true; regretful, because the lack of such frankness unquestionably disgusts buyers and 
prevents business. What sane rose-lover would be other than grateful to be given the whole 
truth about a rose. : 

England only has such a catalogue, and only one at that! Richard Murrell, of Shepperton- 
on-Thames, not only tells all the truth but he groups similar sorts regardless of alphabetical 
succession, frankly stating their closeness to each other, and he also permits his oustomers 


to determine each year, by their orders, which are the first fifty roses he will offer the next 
year. 


The Countess Senni’s Rose-Gardens 
By GEORGE C. PERKINS, Newark, N. Y. 


Epiror’s Notr.—The entertaining advance rose news which has been 
coming for several years to the Annual from the Countess Senni has always 
been of much value, for this enthusiastic rose-lover keeps one or two years ahead 
of American rose-gardens. To have an account of her garden from a capable 
American rose visitor, and to again note the fraternal value of membership in 
the American Rose Society, is altogether worth while. 

Following Mr. Perkins’ paper will be found the usual and most helpful 


letters from the Countess. 


HE 1923 Rose Annual reached the hands of the writer 

just a short time before he and the ‘First Lady” were 

preparing for a long anticipated trip to Europe. He read 
with much interest the letters from Countess Senni, descriptive 
of her experiences and difficulties with rose-growing in Italy, 
and he was immediately seized with a desire to see this Italian 
rose-garden. On the strength of the camaraderie which exists 
among rose-lovers, and yet with some uncertainty as to how 
such a request from a total stranger might be received, he wrote 
to the Countess Senni, shortly before sailing from New York, 
and asked permission to come to see her gardens. On arrival 
in Rome, a letter from the Countess was awaiting at the hotel, 
and its cordiality left no doubt of the value of a common in- 
terest in rose-growing. A very kind invitation was extended to 
come out to Villa Senni the following Sunday afternoon to see 
the roses. 

There is a way of reaching Grottaferrata by tram-car, but, 
as neither the “First Lady” nor the writer spoke any Italian, 
it seemed a surer way of arriving on time to engage an automo- 
bile and have the obliging concierge of the hotel instruct the 
chauffeur exactly where we were to be delivered. After a 
pleasant ride of some 8 to 10 miles across the Roman Campagna, 
we reached Villa Senni, which proved to be a rather typical but 
altogether charming old Italian farmhouse. We were told by 
the Countess that it was built in the fifteenth century, but it had 
been modernized with careful regard for preserving the beauties 
and attractiveness of its age. 

Our chauffeur, probably because of being a city man, seemed 
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somewhat at a loss to know which was the main entrance of the 
house, and drove around it to what the writer secretly suspects 
was the kitchen entrance, but the Countess, followed by two 
guests, hospitably sallied out to welcome us and we were con- 
ducted to an enchanting little summer-house nearby, the Count 
Senni joining us very shortly. As the writer’s linguistic ac- 
complishments, aside from his mother tongue, comprise only a 
rather fragmentary knowledge of French, it was a relief to find 
that the Countess was an American, and that the Count also 
spoke English very fluently, as did their guests, the Count and 
Countess Pasolini. An hour was passed very quickly and 
pleasantly with tea and conversation, the viewing of the rose- 
gardens being postponed until the sun should be a little lower 
and the heat less intense. 

The Countess is very modest about her rose-gardens. Per- 
mission for contributing this article to the Annual was accorded 
only with the stipulation that the gardens should be described 
as small and unpretentious, and not to be compared with such 
larger and better known gardens as Bagatelle and Roseraie de 
VHay. It is true that they are of comparatively small extent, 
but they hold a very carefully chosen assortment of varieties 
—varieties that apparently are best suited to the very trying 
climate of the Roman Campagna. ‘The writer gathered the 
impression that the Countess collects roses as discriminatingly 
as art-lovers collect pictures, but that she is constantly changing 
her collection by adding and testing new varieties and, when 
they prove really valuable under Roman conditions, displacing 
older sorts with the newer ones. Here in America we still think 
Frau Karl Druschki one of the up-to-date roses, as evidenced 
by its getting second place in the American Rose Society’s 
“Favorite Dozen” referendum, but Countess Senni casually 
referred to Druschki as “‘one of the older roses,”’ and apparently 
held it in rather low esteem because of its too formal shape and 
lack of fragrance. 

As in California, it seems that there are two distinct bloom- 
ing seasons for roses in Italy, and we were fortunate in having 
arrived during the height of the spring season—early May. 
The roses were, for the most part, at their best, although there 
were a few varieties which we were told did much better during 
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the autumn blooming season, which commences the latter part 
of September and lasts well into November. When hot weather 
comes on, about the middle of June, the roses become semi- 
dormant, and there is very little bloom or growth until the 
weather again becomes cooler in the autumn. 

Generally speaking, Italy does not appear to be a rose 
country. One sees but few roses in going about, and these few 
are mostly old varieties, with Paul Neyron and Agrippina pre- 
dominating. One feels the more admiration, therefore, for the 
success achieved by Countess Senni under conditions 50 
generally unfavorable. 
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The writer attempted to take some photographs of the 
gardens, but it was his first attempt at photography, and an 
unfortunate misunderstanding of the focusing device rendered 
all of them total failures. In general, the gardens are laid out 
in some twenty-two beds (arranged as indicated in the ac- 
companying diagram, which was kindly supplied by the Count- 
ess), and the contents of the beds are as follows: 


Bed 1. The very first bed planted, and containing 75 assorted roses obtained 
from Guillot in 1915. 

Bed 2. Roses in groups, 5 of each kind—the favorites. 

8. Tea roses, 54 kinds. 
4. Same as Bed 2. 
Bed 5. Yellow roses, 41 plants; 5, 2, or 1 of a kind. 
6. White, cream and pink roses; 5, 2, or 1 of a kind. 
7. Single roses. 
8. Odds and ends of Hybrid Teas. 

Bed 9. China roses (hybrids of R. chinensis), 17 varieties. 

Bed 10. Very old roses—R. alba, R. damascena, Bourbon, Portland, some 
Mosses, Pompon de Paris, Unique Blanche, etc. 

Bed 11. Newest roses, chiefly pink and orange Hybrid Teas and Pernetianas 

Bed 12. Newest roses, yellow Hybrid Teas and Pernetianas, 56 plants. 

Bed 13. Older Hybrid Teas, chiefly pink; 24 varieties in 56 plants. 

Bed 14. Older red Hybrid Teas; 19 varieties, and a few odd roses. 

Bed 15. Hybrid Perpetuals; 87 varieties in 58 plants. 

Bed 16. New red roses; 25 varieties in 38 plants. 

Bed 17. A long strip, with chrysanthemums and some roses, such as Golden 
Spray, Apotheker Franz Hahne, Zephirine Drouhin, etc. 

Bed 18. A trial bed of Polyanthas; 83 varieties in 80 plants. 

Bed 19. Lilacs, philadelphus, and some Irish Fireflame and Laurette 
Messimy. This year the lilacs are to be removed and the bed of old roses, No 
10, moved here, to make room for the new ones. 

Beds 20. Described by the Countess as “four poor attempts at herbaceous 
borders, which are not for this climate.” 

Bed 21. A few climbing roses, which do well against the water-tank, es- 
pecially Ophirie, Cl. Gruss an Teplitz and Souvenir de Mme. Eugéne Verdier. 

Bed 22. A walk of Roman paving stones, surrounded by odds and ends— 
clove pinks, white; valerian, Iris graminea, Iris tingitana, petunias, many 
narcissi and tulips. 


We had not been long at Villa Senni without being im- 
pressed with the apparent energy and efficiency of its charming 
mistress. Social duties, the rearing of six children, and the 
responsibility for a well-ordered household still left her time for 
putting real care and thought into this rose-garden and making 
it an outstanding success under decidedly unfavorable climatic 
conditions. We were apologetically told, also, that it was all 
done ‘with the help of just one farm-boy.”’ It is not one of those 
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“‘made-to-order” gardens, therefore, to which the owner con- 
tributes only the effort of signing checks,: a hired expert 
supplying the brains and loving care that are so essential for 
real gardening success. In this case, these requisites had been 
furnished by the Countess herself. 

The Count also has a hobby, namely an excellent herd of 
pure-bred Guernsey cattle, which we were told, with pardonable 
pride, is the only one in Italy. They were to be exhibited at an 
agricultural show to be held in Rome the following week. The 
writer thinks that the Count also has the distinction of 
possessing the only dairy barn in all Italy which is furnished 
with James stanchions and other American dairy equipment. 

After a very delightful two hours at Villa Senni, the “First 
Lady” and the writer returned to Rome, the Countess kindly 
directing the chauffeur by another route which took us through 
new country and past a beautiful little lake, ensconced in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. 


The Countess Senni’s Letters 


N HIS new work, “Roses for All American Climates” 

Captain Thomas emphasizes the similarity of certain 

American climates with those of other lands, and indicates 
the importance of considering that roses succeeding in New 
South Wales, for instance, are likely to do well in hot and dry 
locations in America. The reports in these delightful letters 
from a trying Italian location are, of consequence, directly 
valuable apart from their fine fraternal relationship. The 
Countess Senni is doing outpost testing of roses for many parts 
of the United States. 

Vituta SENNI, GROTTAFERRATA, RoME 
October 1, 1923. 

It has been such a very hot summer that I had nothing to write about; not 
a drop of rain here from April 26 until September 14! Now the roses are starting 
into vegetation again and we may have a beautiful crop of flowers, about which 
I will write you later. . . 

We had a very enjoyable visit from Mr. and Mrs. George C. Perkins last 
May; the roses were already over their best with the heat, but he saw some 
ye topean varieties which interested him, and he taught me many useful 

Ingse woes 


What beautiful roses come from America now! William F. Dreer is an 
extraordinarily fine rose. 
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This June, up in the mountains, I saw R. Moyesi in bloom for the first time 
(they have all died here) and was enchanted by its rare and lovely color. I have 
a long row with it, R. Hugonis, Sonnenlicht (the brilliant Austrian Copper), 
Irish Fireflame, Isobel, Sheila Wilson, Mme. Eugéne Resal, Comtesse du 
Cayla, Mlle. de la Vallette, and various Penzance Briers and Rugosas, and it 
was a beautiful sight for several weeks. They do better there, in poor clay and 
long cold winters, than here. . . . 

Mermaid is certainly climbing here, and is over 9 feet high. Some English 
papers cast doubts upon it. I put a plant in the mountains last year, in an 
exposed field near some wild roses and evergreens, and it bloomed this summer. 
Its very large single blossoms, fine glossy Bracteata foliage, and useful habit of 
late-flowering make it an excellent rose. I am trying Seafoam this year, another 
hybrid of R. bracteata. 

December 1, 1923. 

Our drought lasted so late that there were very few roses until mid-November 
and since then a great deal of drenching rain has somewhat spoiled them. The 
single and semi-double roses shine under such circumstances, for neither cold 
nor rain prevent their slim buds from opening fully. When La France is looking 
like a ball of glue, Isobel, K. of K., Irish Fireflame, Vesta, Lulu, Hawlmark 
Crimson, Irish Beauty, and, above all for freeness in flowering, Red-Letter Day, 
are making brilliant splashes of color in the garden. Surely if they were better 
known they would be widely grown by people who stay late in the country. 

Certain other “thin” roses have beautiful long, highly colored buds at this 
season, notably Severine and Olive Whittaker. I cannot see any charm in 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet or Golden Ophelia—but preferences in roses are 
elusive and not to be explained! There are two pink roses, by no means new or 
much talked about, which enchant me—Mrs. Alfred Tate and Mrs. Fred 
Straker.* Their clear, warm color, good foliage, and beautiful, refined buds and 
open flowers are quite out of the common, though not at all large. The old 
Reine Carola de Saxe, which I first saw at Willowmere, is another exquisite 
pink rose. Mrs. C. W. Dunbar-Buller is a lovely warm pink, and so is your 
American rose, Frank W. Dunlop, while Cleveland is too dark and heavy a 
pink. Of the lighter shades, Cornelis Timmermans is very good, and Rose 
Marie promises well. Dr. Joseph Drew and Countess Clanwilliam are so good 
that I am getting more, and also Aviateur Michel Mahieu, a strong coral-pink. 

Mr. Walter Easlea advises trying Walter C. Clark as a climbing rose; it is 
true that it makes shoots 4 to 5 feet long every autumn, and is one of the best 
and most fragrant red roses of the past few years. 

As a rule, roses here do not develop into the large bushes one sees pictures 
of in English and American books; they may in more sheltered and moister 
gardens than mine, but here the terrible summer drought checks all but a few, 
such as the hybrid China roses or the Penzances and Rugosas. 

One rather old rose of an excellent autumn color, orange-pink, stands out 
by the persistence of its green foliage, and that is Theresa. One does not really 
need a label, for it catches the eye, in a mixed bed or as a group, by the fact 
of its clean and fresh leaves. It is what one might call a “decorative” rose, 
and the flowers are more effective out-of-doors than cut. i 

How I wish I might be at some of the Rose Society meetings! Here, owing 
to a change in the management, the plan of a trial rose-garden in Villa Borghese 
has been given up for the present, to my regret. 
Countsss GrvLio SENNI. 


*Mrs. Alfred Tate is a McGredy Hybrid Tea of 1909; Mrs. Fred Straker a Dickson 
production of 1910. Both have probably failed to be appreciated by reason of the annual 
rush of new and seldom much better sorts—Ep1Tor. 


Critical Rose Observations 


from Germany 
Correspondence of WILHELM KORDES, Sparrieshoop, Germany 


OR several years the readers of the Rose Annual have 

profited by the acute and candid criticisms of the newer 

roses coming from Italy in the correspondence of the 
Countess Senni, and from Germany as sent us by Mr. Kordes. 
His opportunity for observation is wide, as he operates a large 
nursery in northern Germany, upon the quality and extent of 
which our Treasurer, Mr. S. S. Pennock reported several years 
ago, on the occasion of his visit to it. 

The review, or rather the preview, of the newer roses thus 
available, from England, Italy and Germany in this Annual 
gives American rose-lovers the best available information worth 
considering in comparison with the enthusiasm of the catalogues. 


Dear Mr. McFarland: 

Please find in the following the promised review of the newcomers among 
roses, so far as I have been able to get them in sufficient quantity by which to 
judgethem. Truly, we hada very unusual sort of summer, and a good many of the 
roses did show uncommon results. The weather has varied between abnormal 
cold and excess heat, and the result is not by any means fair to some varieties, 
but, as a whole, I think we learned much as a result of these extremes, for many 
sorts showed how badly they can mildew. 

The spring commenced with weeks of very cool weather. This cool period, 
not over-wet and not too dry, in other parts of the country lasted till about the 
end of June. Then all of a sudden we had a heat-wave not equaled in some 
fifteen to twenty years. The roses had about 10 inches of growth when this 
warm wave started, and in just a fortnight they made another foot of growth. 

September again brought cold and rainy days. It was a hard job to get the 
corn from the field, and a lot of it came under roof in a sorry condition. In 
spite of this rather abnormal year, we had a wonderful crop of first bloom on 
nearly all our roses. Even sorts that usually are much too full, and, as a con- 
sequence, will rot (or “ball”) in our climate, bloomed to such perfection as I 
hardly ever have seen here. For example, La France, usually a rose fully covered 
with rotted and half-rotted heads, this summer bloomed wonderfully well, and 
still keeps on throwing up fine buds. Much the same is true of Etoile de France, 
and on Souvenir de Claudius Pernet I saw blooms of a sort I never saw before. 
We had, shortly after it came out, some 10,000 blooms of Etoile de France, and, 
while last summer, on our 7,000 Souvenir de Claudius Pernet bushes we had not 
one bloom, we had thousands this summer. I said last year, when the merits of 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet were in debate, “Wait till we get a dry summer, 
and everybody will declare it a marvel,” and so it happened. 

Among the older sorts we have again found to be very good Aspirant 
Marcel Rouyer, a bold orange; Christine, a smaller but free-blooming golden 
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yellow; Columbia, of course; Covent Garden, not the best in the warm months 
but really great in fall—a rose for the market, of good keeping qualities, and free 
from all disease so far, after three years of growing it; Etoile de Hollande, fine 
crimson, with velvety shades; Frank W. Dunlop, a giant rose of good form and 
color in summer, but a prey to mildew in fall; Hortulanus Budde, very free, 
glowing scarlet, an ideal bedder; Hortulanus Fiet, a rose for the lover of large, 
perfect blooms in an unsurpassed deep golden tint; Lady Maureen Stewart, a 
dwarf but upright grower with glowing crimson blooms; Los Angeles, which 
delighted everybody as a mass and as a single flower (our field of 8,000 plants 
never was without blooms); Mme. Butterfly, which you know as well as we 
do; Miss C. E. Van Rossem, a very dark Hybrid China, about the color of 
Cramoisi Superieur but with full blooms, pointed buds, and is a better grower; 
and Mrs. C. V. Haworth, a really good many-colored rose (golden yellow with 
apricot-red was this summer’s coloring of this changeable rose). 

Souvenir de George Beckwith also kept up the high standard; it is a fine, 
upright-growing improvement on the Lyon Rose. The Queen Alexandra Rose 
was very interesting this season. We had it on three different Briers: on the 
common Brier, on the Sweetbrier, and on a named sort, Senff’s Brier. The 
growth proved to be strongest on the Sweetbrier, but the coloring was most 
intense, especially was the yellow clearer, on the Senff Brier. 

Of the later sorts we had large quantities of Crusader, a rose with some good 
and some bad qualities. The first blooms were mostly fine, but the stalks not 
strong enough to bear the large, heavy blooms, though these had a good color. 
Later blooms had bad color and some even came more blue than red. 

Elizabeth Cullen brings grand blooms in early summer, but the later blooms 
lack the wonderful deep coloring—scarlet with black shades. Emma Wright 
proved fine, a good doer and free bloomer, semi-double, of fine salmon-red. 
Elegante, golden yellow, also seems to be a good bedder, and fine under glass, too. 
Hawlmark Crimson is a marvelous color—very dark crimson with black shades; 
the only fault it has is that it will not open its single blooms in dull weather. 

J. G. Glassford brings very large but not always perfect blooms, with a 
rather weak neck. Irene Thompson has a fine color in its deep orange, but it 
does not grow strong enough to “make good” now. Mrs. Charles Lamplough is a 
very good acquisition. Though not quite so pure white as Frau Karl Druschki, 
it has blooms not much less in size, and fuller, and the petals are of good sub- 
stance. It is a strong grower and free bloomer of real Hybrid Tea qualities. 
Mrs. Henry Winnett is a rose that will soon be found here in very large quan- 
tities, because it has a good-sized and well-formed bloom and is free from 
disease, though the color sometimes lacks a little luster. 

Mrs. S. K. Rindge is a good garden rose on account of its healthy foliage. 
The bloom could be a little fuller and a little more clean in its color on hot days, 
when it gets mixed with dirty spots. Padre is a wonderful grower and producer 
of semi-double blooms. The first blooms especially will make you love it for 
the glorious color. Pilgrim is better indoors than out, but sometimes has fine, 
large, bicolored masterpieces of flowers. Rev. F. Page-Roberts will prove a fine 
garden rose. It is very free, with well-built, golden yellow flowers. 

As I have above reported, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet is a rose for warm, 
dry weather, and for indoors. Perhaps, if you could see a field of it in full, 
glorious bloom, you would not only admire it but swear by it! Sunstar is a 
fine garden rose—a clear, glorious yellow with a good crimson band on the 
petals—a fine newcomer. Una Wallace is a good dark pink, something for the 
rose-lovers who want to cut long-stalked blooms for their vases; a good rose. 

Westfield Star, the white sport of Ophelia, finds more and more lovers. I 
prefer this rose to the American Sylvia, as it is slightly more double and will 
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stand heat better, being in all respects a real Ophelia but for the color—the bud 
being sulphur-yellow and the open bloom Kaiserin-white: William F'. Dreer is 
also a good rose, but sometimes I wish the yellow was a little more intense. As 
the plant has all the good qualities of Los Angeles, this rose ought to make good. 

Ariel will also find friends; it much resembles Duchess of Wellington but is 
a stronger grower and has a powerful scent. Constance Casson is a new color 
wonder. The coloring varies, and while generally dark copper, with a golden 
ground, some blooms will come more yellow and peach. Though a garden rose 
of excellent qualities, it will not grow much higher than a foot or so. Ethel 
Somerset is a clear pink, and perhaps will be one of the good roses of the future. 
Etoile de Feu is a little freer than Louise Catherine Breslau, and slightly more 
constant, but the color is much the same. The first blooms of Macbeth were of 
great promise but later it lacked substantiality and the glorious dark hue that 
makes one glad to see it in the first summer bloom. Mme. Alexandre Dreux is 
a rose with a quite unusual color—a very deep golden yellow that is sunproof 
and a fine pointed bud that develops well in all kinds of weather; quite healthy. 

Mme. Edmond Gillet is a very good rose, especially for those who will cut 
their blooms and place them in vases to gladden the eyes of those in the home. 
It is a deep orange with carmine tints, and long-pointed buds, on very long 
strong stems. Maud is also a good newcomer; the bud has fine orange shades 
with a lighter surface on the petals. Minnie Saunders is a cherry-red sport of 
Red-Letter Day; a good acquisition. Mrs. Henry Bowles is especially fine in 
the first month; later the color is not quite so clear, though this is undoubtedly 
a good new rose. The color much resembles that of Lady Ashtown but is more 
intense. 

Princess Victoria is a beautiful color, deep salmon-red—but a bad plant; it 
will die back as quickly as it grows. Rev. Williamson is also good; a fine pointed 
rose with a glorious coloring resembling that of Mme. Edouard Herriot. Rose 
Marie is good, but in hot weather it could have a few more petals. The color 
keeps well, and the bud is pointed and large. 

Ruth is a glorious color that will win it friends in spite of its weak neck. As 
the golden yellow bloom, with its deep orange tint, is large and perfect, it will 
delight every rose-lover. Souvenir de Georges Pernet has large, coral-red blooms 
with good pointed buds, which sometimes rot easily; the too-large blooms hang 
on account of the rather weak neck. Souvenir de Mme. Boullet is a very large 
rose of the style of Sunburst, with very large buds. The shoots come long and 
strong. 

Sybil brings large, well-formed blooms in a rather light flesh-pink, with peach 
shades, and generally very good in shape. Toison d’Or has quite a novel brown- 
ish yellow tint; the plant is strong and free from pests, and I believe this rose 
will find many friends. It prefers warm, dry weather. Hill’s Victor is a good 
color, but the blooms come in clusters on rather weak shoots and so the effect 
of the single bloom is spoiled by mildew. 

Betty Uprichard should prove a good acquisition, for it has really a quite 
unique and novel coloring—a deep salmon-pink, with a lighter surface on the 
petals. The bud is pointed, and the large flower opens well; it is one of the best 
of the newer roses. 

Capt. Kilbee Stuart sometimes has blooms of a marvelous tint,—clear, glow- 
ing scarlet,—and they are large and of good substance, but the growth not any 
too strong. Clara Curtis delighted everybody by its glorious golden buds and 
well-shaped blooms; the growth is strong. In fall the blooms become smaller, 
but this may be a result of the unfortunate weather prevailing. Courtney Page 
has a good scent, and a dark crimson color, but because of its very badly shaped 
blooms I don’t like it. 
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Diadem is a deep salmon rose that I want to see better next year. Some- 
times it brought fine buds; the growth is strong and the plant is free from pests. 
Eldorado has the same fault as Miss Lolita Armour, a weak neck; otherwise 
the rose has good qualities. It is a strong grower and the flower is large and 
full, with a quite wonderful scent. I believe this is a sport of Miss Lolita Armour 
as I had blooms of that identical color on my plants. 

Elsie Beckwith is a strong grower and a rose for the people who use their 
blooms for indoor decoration. It is a deep pink without other shading. Lady 
Inchiquin has a quite unique color—cherry-red with intense orange tint; the 
bud is large and opens to good blooms. I had better color in the open bloom 
when grown under glass than when grown outdoors. 

Lord Charlemont is a quite good rose. Its very deep scarlet color with 
blackish hues, and the fine, large, pointed buds on strong stems, make it a 
rose that stands out far above the others. The color keeps well and never blues. 
It is also good under glass, where I produced quite wonderful blooms in an un- 
surpassable color. This rose ought to be tried in America in the greenhouse. 

Mama Lamesch is a good rose, resembling La France in color. The growth 
is strong and upright, the bloom large and full, and sometimes is distinctly toned 
by a warm salmon shade. Mrs. Prentiss Nichols also ought to “make good”; 
by what I saw of it indoors I believe it will be fine outside, though it may be a 
little slow in breaking a new shoot. The color here is a fine intense pink, and 
the blooms are well formed and large. Mrs. William C. Egan is also fine under 
glass. I hope it will prove a great rose outside because it would displace a lot 
of roses in its color by reason of its tremendous growth. The color indoors has 
kept much like that of Mme. Abel Chatenay. 

Muriel Wilson is an upright-growing, very large white Tea rose. I am 
afraid it opens too slowly ever to produce good blooms for me, but in countries 
where Tea roses do well it should be fine. Montgomery’s Priscilla is a hopeless 
rose outdoors; the blooms open too slowly and so lose all luster though the buds 
show good promise; indoors it is very changeable. Rotelfe has very dark black- 
ish semi-double blooms very freely produced; it is a good garden rose. 

Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren brings very bold flowers, of a deep golden 
yellow. It is, so far, perhaps the best rose we have to supersede Sunburst, 
though it will also lose its color in hot, sunny weather. The growth seems to be 
very strong, and all blooms are carried erect on stiff stems. Sovereign brings a 
lot of large, fairly full blooms of a deep golden tint, with reverse of petals orange- 
red; a dwarf sort for the garden, and an extremely free bloomer. 

Wilhelm Kordes, on which I reported favorably last year, has again proved 
to be the first of the lot. We had 10,000 plants of it, and all were sold by the end 
of June, before they bloomed. Up to now I know of no rose that can compare 
with it in gorgeous coloring. I think it must be good in your country, too, and 
hope Mr. Henry A. Dreer, of Philadelphia, will soon report record sales of it. 
Next year we shall have 50,000 plants of it—perhaps the greatest number ever 
grown here of any new rose. We recently saw it growing under glass, as you 
force roses in the States, and the owner of the 400 plants declared it quite as 
good as Columbia in respect to production and quality of blooms. ‘ 

I think the foregoing report includes most of the newer roses worth mention- 
ing. Many of the new varieties sent out are absolutely worthless, and I have 
omitted these, and also some of the sorts I wrote about last year. I hope your 
readers will derive much benefit from this report, for, having been among the 
roses every day, I think I hardly missed a good bloom on the whole field this 
summer. With rose wishes and greetings, 

Yours truly, 
WILHELM KorpEs. 


New Roses in Old China 


By SOHTSU G. KING, Peking, China 


Eprtor’s Notr.—Because so many of our rose forms are of Chinese origin, 
we are likely to think of China as having conditions much like our own. Here- 
tofore we have had the observations of travelers and collectors as to the roses 
of the Flowery Kingdom. It is therefore a pleasure to have a member of the 
American Rose Society in Peking tell of the ordinary rose conditions there. 


UR country, like yours, extends over many degrees of 

latitude, so I can speak only of my place of residence, 

here in Peking, latitude 40° north, inland, with medium 
elevation, a dry climate, with dry wind in spring, hot sun in 
summer, and a severe, though sunny, winter. The growing 
season is April to September. The soil is light, sandy loam with 
good subsoil drainage. Here and there, however, I will refer to 
my birthplace in the coastal province of Chekiang, latitude 30° 
north, with mellow spring and autumn, a hot summer with 
frequent showers, and winter mild but wet. Here the growing 
season is longer, and there is alluvial hard clay soil. 

Not being fortunate enough to be a botanist, I can speak 
only of the wild or native roses in general terms which are 
extremely inexact. The most common is what is equivalent to 
your June rose, flowering in May, just one crop of flowers in the 
year, with a very restricted number of colors—practically only 
the pink and red (a stray one of other color may not be native). 
Then there are the climbing varieties, which are very numerous 
in my home district, growing most vigorously without care and 
both the summer-flowering and the spring-flowering Polyanthas. 
The former are of many varieties, yet are only met with here 
in very few kinds, and only planted in tubs for wintering in 
house here in Peking. 

These pot-grown climbers are very interesting in a way; the 
long canes are bent upon themselves round and round, forming 
a screen of about 5 by 3 feet, with blossoms all along the canes, 
the same effect in reality as produced by the pegging down of 
the canes that I saw in England many years ago. 

Then there is the original Chinese Tea rose, with small, dark 
red flowers and very prickly canes and which is exceptionally 
hardy, calling for no protection in zero weather. It is an untidy 
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and ugly bush, and is grown near my home on large tracts as an 
article of commerce. The fully developed bud, just before 
opening, is dried and used in flavoring a cup of tea, in pastries 
and candies, as well as in medicine. 

Here in Peking a tall bush, very prickly, with yellow flowers 
of about an inch diameter, is often seen in gardens, but it loses 
its leaves so soon that it is not attractive to me. 

Of foreign roses there is only Frau Karl Druschki, long 
known here as the “German White,” apart from which I have 
not seen any myself, nor did I succeed in obtaining any in- 
formation in answer to numerous inquiries I sent out through 
nursery people here. Foreign roses in other parts of China may 
be more common, but I have no knowledge of them. 

Four years ago, in the spring, I imported my first lot of 
thirty-six American roses from the Valance Nursery, of Oak- 
land, Calif. Only nineteen of them lived, out of which only 
one, Mme. Hoste, died this spring under the all-destructive dry 
wind, to which I will have occasion to refer later. Otherwise, 
the eighteen are doing well and have made vigorous bushes. 

My later purchases, both for myself, my brother, and several 
friends, have been much more successful, with easily 90 per 
cent living, sometimes with no loss at all. 

I am very keen in interesting more people with gardens to 
take up these modernized roses, as they are infinitely more 
beautiful, floriferous, with more colors and bigger blossoms 
than the native sorts which may have been their forefathers. 

People here have rarely planted roses outside, except the 
native yellow and red Tea. Invariably, the rose in Peking is 
considered a pot-plant (not so in my home district and other 
more favored parts), be it a climber or a bush. The great 
detriment to rose-growing is the searching, dry wind of the 
spring, not the cold of the winter, which seldom drops below 
zero, and then only a few nights in the season. This wind is 
also responsible for the greatest portion of the losses in newly 
planted fruit and ornamental trees in this neighborhood. 

I think I am the most fortunate of the few people that have 
American roses (since the War it had been difficult to get 
anything from Europe; next spring I hope to receive some roses 
from England and France). I have kept the major portion of 
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my roses in pots; some I force for winter and spring flowers in a 
heated house; others I winter in a frostproof: pit like a large 
coldframe—an old native idea. Those that I planted outside I 
cover in the winter, first with paper, then with straw, plastered 
over with mud, and I have not lost one plant. 

One of my friends thought roses are not worth growing if 
they are not satisfied with the usual straw wrapping, and he 
had trouble; he lost every one and is going to begin afresh next 
year. Another had them dug up and potted in the fall; his 
roses are living, but the bushes, instead of increasing in size, 
have been diminishing. Both of these friends are in their third 
year of rose experience. 

Of other troubles with these American roses, the number is 
small; of my hundred or so of plants only one suffered from 
mildew—the variety Queen Mary. I have one plant of Mrs. 
Myles Kennedy which is very liable to balling; though its 
flowers are large, the number is few. I have no other trouble 
to complain of. The native roses are very prone to suffer from a 
kind of fungoid disease; the trunk gets to be extensively covered 
with a thick white frost, like having had a coat of whitewash. 
The gardeners here take no notice of it, as it does no appreciable 
harm, but I have found it amenable to sulphur. The imported 
roses are, fortunately, immune so far. 

With me the following have been most successful: Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, Souvenir du Président Carnot, Mme. Caroline 
Testout, Lady Greenall, and Perle des Jardins. N ext to these 
come Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Frau Karl Druschki, Mme. 
Leon Pain, Harry Kirk, Hoosier Beauty, Ophelia, Columbia. 
As my collection is small, and some of them had lost their 
labels in shipping, what I write above may be no criterion at 
all; also, my experience is as yet very short. 

With imported roses, so far I find the most successful are 
those that are timed to arrive the last of March or the beginning 
of April, when the growing season starts here. As at that time 
the dry winds are not yet over, I find it best to plant them in 
pots, place them in shade (sunshine being powerful here even in 
winter), prune severely, and earth up with clean sand, which has 
to be removed once every three days for watering. 


Rose-Growing in J apan 
By M. KATSU, Japanese Financial Commission, New York City 


Eprror’s Notr.—That the American Rose Society is world-wide in its 
membership is emphasized in the following interesting account of rose-growing 
in Japan, written for us by the head of the Japanese Financial Commission 
who is at present resident in New York City on the business of the Island 
Empire. Mr. Katsu has written of roses only, even though he was delayed in 
the preparation of his paper by “the great pressure of business resulting from the 
earthquake in our native country,” as explained to the Editor on December 14. 

Japan has supplied us with native roses of the greatest and increasing im- 
portance. The Rugosa hybrids, existing and hoped for; the Japanese form of 
R. multiflora, which is an important understock in the Middle States; and 
the influence of R. Wichuraiana upon our hardy climbing roses, indicate our 
close relation with Mr. Katsu’s native land. 


N WRITING an article about rose-growing in Japan, in 

accordance with my promise to the Editor, I cannot help 

but feel much uneasiness, for, not having brought with me 
any references or any kind of data, I must write entirely from 
memory. Consequently, first of all, I herewith wish to apologize 
for the incompleteness of this article or any inaccuracy of 
statement. 

This is really only a sketch on the present status of rose- 
growing in Japan, in which I will try to give the reader an idea 
to what extent roses are loved and cherished by the people of 
the Island Empire of the Far East. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ROSES 


Japan abounds in wild roses. Both the nature of her soil and 
climate are suited to their growth. From the Loochoo Islands 
in the south to the islands of Hokkaido in the north, one may 
find wild roses growing over the hills and dales. 

Various species of Brier, Manetti, and Polyantha (mother of 
Queen Alexandra and Blush Rambler) are found in the islands 
of Kiushiu, Shikoku, and the greater part of Hondo. From 
mid-spring to early summer, hills and dales are strewn with their 
beautiful flowers, filling the air with their fragrance. In the 
northeastern part of Hondo and the island of Hokkaido, you will 
find the Rugosa roses growing on the sand of almost every 
beach, their pink or white flowers affording a treat to the 
traveler’s eyes. 
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The most widely distributed of the garden roses is the one 
called ‘““Kooshinbara” (bara means rose). Perhaps this may be a 
variety of China rose. The name of “Kooshin” (in the Chinese 
classics meaning “‘sixty”) must have come from the fact that it 
blooms almost every sixty days. Indeed, these pink roses 
blossom nearly all the year round in the city and in the rural 
gardens of almost every province. Another popular variety is 
R. Wichuraiana, mother of Dorothy Perkins, Albéric Barbier, 
and others. It is found in the gardens in various places in 
Hondo and Hokkaido, and is also used for hedges. 

There are several other varieties of roses with rose-pink or 
white petals which are cultivated in almost every garden. No 
special name is given to them. They are descendants of the 
roses imported either from Spain, Portugal, or the Netherlands, 
as these countries traded with Japan in the sixteenth century, 
or from China or Korea. 

The most popular roses in many Japanese gardens are Paul 
Neyron, Safrano, Sunset, Maréchal Niel, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Mme. Caroline Testout, The Bride, Gloire de Dijon. 
These varieties have been imported from Europe and America 
during the past thirty to forty years, transplanted in various 
places in Japan, and have become so popular that many of the 
Japanese do not believe that they are imported species! 


CULTIVATION AND PROPAGATION OF ROSES 


As above mentioned, most of the roses in Japan are imported 
ones, excepting the wild species. Before the outbreak of the 
World War, they had been brought from England, France, 
Belgium, and Germany by way of the Siberian Railway, but 
since the interruption of transportation by this means, they 
have been imported chiefly from the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. The chief importers are Bara-shin, of 
Tokio; Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., of Yokohama; Shizuoka 
Bara-en, of Shizuoka; and Kanaoko Bara-en, near Kobe. As a 
general rule, they import new varieties that have attained a 
reputation in Europe or America, propagate them by means of 
grafting, and sell them to the public the following year. Thus, 
rose-lovers in Japan are enabled to buy new varieties at a 
reasonable price shortly after their introduction abroad. 
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For convenience, Japanese florists, in selling new roses, give 
them Japanese names. For instance, Tenchikai is La France; 
Rakuyoo is Killarney; Nikko is Gruss an Teplitz; Fuji is Frau 
Karl Druschki; Shogun is Mrs. Aaron Ward; Kinshiu is Duchess 
of Wellington, and so on. Usually they are named poetically, 
for the association of ideas that come to the florist’s mind on 
observing their colors and shapes. 

Rose cultivation is not as advanced in J apan as it is in Amer- 
ica. Even those florists who specialize in roses have no facilities 
for securing new varieties by means of hybridization: they are 
the result of chance, either by sport or by entomophilous cross- 
ing. For this reason, there are no new Japanese roses worthy 
to be introduced as such. 

As noted, therefore, the supply of novelties is secured only by 
means of importation from Europe and America. The usual 
method of their propagation is by grafting; budding is seldom 
used. Wild roses are used as stocks, but only those that have 
passed two or three years since the cutting are considered 
suitable for this purpose. I saw very good results from using as 
a stock the long running root of wild roses, cut in pieces 5 to 
6 inches long. Growing from cuttings, although it is the method 
frequently used, is not so successful for amateurs, except in 
case of vigorous varieties. 

The Japanese archipelago extends from 21°45’ to 50°56’ 
north latitude. Almost all parts of it are suitable for rose- 
growing, consequently you will find rose-lovers in every city 
and town. As a Government official, I have lived in various 
cities in Japan, and have found no place unsuitable for rose- 
growing. The city of Kagoshima, in the southern part of 
Kiushiu, was most suitable. Its climate is very warm. You will 
see there roses blooming from the end of March to the end of 
December. Once I used roses grown out-of-doors for decorating 
my home on New Year’s Day, to the amazement of friends. 

There is a very good market for roses in Japan. Catalogues 
issued by florists specializing in roses usually contain one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and thirty varieties. The 
largest florists, Bara-shin, give more than three hundred kinds 
in their catalogue, and have large areas devoted to outdoor 
rose-growing and also a testing-plot in the suburbs of Tokio. 
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The growing of roses in hothouses has become popular in 
Japan during the last seven or eight years, and, as a result, we 
see roses at the florists the year round. 


POPULAR ROSES IN JAPAN 


Though almost all kinds of roses are suitable for growing in 
Japan, we find that most of the yellows and some of the deep 
scarlets do not give full blooms, but the yellow varieties, tinged 
with bronze or apricot give better results. The following is a 
list of the most popular ones: Alexander Hill Gray, British 
Queen, Duchess of Wellington, Etoile de France, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Harry Kirk, General MacArthur, General-Superior 
Arnold Janssen, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Gruss an Teplitz, Hadley, 
Killarney, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Hillingdon, La Tosca, La 
France, Lyon Rose, Mabel Drew, Mme. Caroline Testout, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Mrs. Arthur Robert Waddell, Ophelia, Paul 
Neyron, Radiance, Red-Letter Day, Richmond, Viscountess 
Folkestone, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Sunburst, White 
Killarney. 

All these roses have been critically described by experts as 
to their shape, fragrance, color, lasting quality, stem, foliage, 
and the like, but the amateur rose-growers praise only those 
with large petals, clear color, and strong fragrance. They are 
very proud of themselves if they can produce a Paul Neyron or a 
Viscountess Folkestone with blooms 6 to 7 inches in diameter. 
Of course, the expert growers and ardent amateurs are not 
satisfied with this; their standard of criticism is getting higher 
and higher. Exhibitions are held once or twice a year and much 
enthusiasm is displayed in the various competitions. 


HEART OF GOLD 


is the name of the beautiful Van Fleet-—Moyesi hybrid 
(W. M. 5) which the American Rose Society hopes to 
have in the hands of its member-dealers for distribution 


in the spring of 1925. It has been named by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture, and 
will be sold under its description and at the price it pre- 
scribes. See Plate III, facing page 17. 


Rose Progress in Australia 
EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


O APOLOGIES are offered for presenting a considerable 
review of rose progress in the great southern continent, or 
rather in the southeastern corner of that continent includ- 

ing New South Wales and Victoria, because it is in this English- 
speaking land that rose hybridization toward real adaptability 
is most forward. Further, it is recognized by such a keen 
rosarian as Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., that roses succeeding 
in New South Wales may be of value in states like Arizona. 

In the 1923 Annual that greatest living plant observer, Mr. 
E. H. Wilson, reported on the advanced state of rose-growing 
in southeastern Australia, and on his interesting contact with a 
rose hybridizer of prominence, Mr. Alister Clark. For years 
we have been hearing from Mr. George W. Walls, a friendly 
Australian correspondent, and through him a pleasant relation- 
ship has come about with the vigorous and enterprising Na- 
tional Rose Society of New South Wales. 

Now we have the honor of hearing directly from two 
hybridizers who have worked with success to make in Australia 
better roses for Australia. 

The photographs reproduced in Plate XIII, facing page 121, 
give us an idea of the home conditions under which Mr. Alister 
Clark has adventured with the Gigantea form of Rosa odorata, 
and his article tells the story. 

Mr. Patrick Grant clearly sets forth intelligent methods 
of variety production he has practiced, and his success makes a 
very definite suggestion to American workers for garden roses. 

It should be taken into account that the portion of Australia 
in which these workers live is south of the Equator about as far 
as Washington is north, but with less severe winters, there 
seldom being a killing frost. 

Our Australian friends vote on their favorite roses, also, and 
there follows, by the further kindness of Mr. Hazlewood, 
a showing of the result, most interesting by reason of the place 
in it of certain American roses. 
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An Australian Hybridist at Home 
By HARRY H. HAZLEWOOD, Epping, New South Wales, Australia 


Eprror’s Notr.—Mr. Hazlewood’s paper is made more effective by the 
photographs he has very kindly furnished, as shown in Plate XIII, several of 
which were made by Mr. C. W. Heyde, President of the National Rose Society 
of New South Wales. 


TRANGELY enough, Australia is the only continent in 
S which the rose does not find a place in the native flora. 

Up till a few years ago, every variety grown was imported 
from overseas; yet such is the adaptability of the Queen of 
Flowers, and so favorable are the soils and climatic conditions, 
that now some of the rose species, such as the dog rose and 
sweetbrier, have naturalized themselves to such an extent as to 
be proclaimed noxious weeds in some counties. The culture of 
the rose has also reached a very high standard, and novelties 
are imported from all the rose-producing centers of the Old 
World. 

As an indication of the rose’s popularity, a carefully con- 
sidered estimate of the output of Australian nurseries shows that 
approximately one million plants are produced annually for a 
total population of six million people. 

It is only natural that a hybridist should arise who would 
endeavor to provide just those varieties which would do best 
under local conditions. This man is Mr. Alister Clark, of 
“Glenara,” Bulla, in the state of Victoria. Gifted with an 
intense love for all that is beautiful in nature, and possessing the 
leisure and opportunity for experiment, Mr. Clark commenced 
some years ago to raise seedling roses which would embody his 
ideas of art as applied to flowers. He has attained such a 
measure of success as to place him at the head of Australian rose 
hybridists, and his productions are now gradually winning 
recognition from other parts of the world. 

His work shows his keen vision in laying the foundation of 
an entirely new race of large-petaled, sweet-scented, vigorous- 
growing, intensely disease-resistant roses, based on Rosa odorata 
gigantea, native to Burmah. Using the pollen of this species 
with various Teas and Hybrid Teas, he has achieved most 
encouraging results. 
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The first seedlings exhibited all the dominant characters of 
the pollen parent in distinctive foliage and large, single flowers, 
but were mainly spring-blooming only. The best of these were 
disseminated under the names of Jessie Clark, a large, single 
pink; Flying Colours, with large, brilliant red blooms; Harbinger,* 
a rich pink, most appropriately named as the herald of spring; 
and Golden Vision, a seedling from Maréchal Niel. Again 
crossing these hybrids with other Hybrid Teas, he has evolved 
a perpetual-flowering dwarf type still showing the potent in- 
fluence of Gigantea in perfume, size of petal, disease-resistant 
foliage, and vigor of growth. Although few in number at present, 
this second generation promises to be of the greatest importance 
to Australia as the foundation of a valuable new type. Among 
this class may be mentioned: Squatter’s Dream, a rich yellow 
bedding variety, while Mrs. Frank Guthrie is a pleasing pink, 
but the most promising one, named Lorraine Lee, is quite unique 
in length of petal and richness of color, which perhaps can best 
be described as a rich Indian red, shaded orange. 

It has been suggested that these Gigantea hybrids should 
perpetuate the name of their raiser as they form quite a distinct 
class and that “‘Clarkiana” would honor their Australian origi- 
nator just as “Pernetiana” and “Lambertiana”’ bestow similar 
distinction in France and Germany. 

Mr. Clark has also done notable rose-work in hybridizing 
the popular Tea and Hybrid Tea varieties. Unfortunately, the 
early records of crossing have been lost, but careful tally is now 
kept of all pedigrees. The varieties of outstanding excellence 
so far distributed are: Sunny South, a richly colored pink 
decorative rose of great vigor of growth, length of stem, and 
continuous bloom; Australia Felix, deliciously fragrant and 
everblooming; Mrs. R. C. Bell and Firedragon, full dark red 
varieties; Don José, Fancy Free, and Sweet Seventeen, all pink 
in color. Borderer, as its name indicates, is an edging or bedding 
rose of low, spreading growth and is hardly ever out of flower. 
All of these varieties are mildew-proof, and an evidence of the 
high standard adopted by Mr. Clark. 

In climbers, Black Boy is without a peer, and its champions 
in Australia have no hesitation in challenging the rose-growing 


*See Plate XIV, facing page 125, for picture of Harbinger. 
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world to produce its equal in formation of flower, richness of 
color, and freedom of bloom. Loretto, a crimson-carmine, is a 
hybrid Wichuraiana, and is easily the largest of its class to date, 
while Cherub is a beautifully formed salmon-pink companion. 
Both varieties have the exceptional quality of autumnal bloom 
in addition to the spring profusion. 

A note of admiration and approval must be struck here 
with reference to Mr. Clark’s happy and delightful inspiration 
in the naming of his productions. Other originators may well 
follow his example. 

“Glenara”’ was built by Mr. Clark’s father more than half a 
century ago, and is a beautiful home set in equally beautiful 
surroundings. Although less than a score of miles from the 
great city of Melbourne, “‘Glenara”’ has all the advantages of a 
peaceful country home. The house is surrounded by lovely 
trees and shrubs, each with a history interwoven with that of the 
family, while introduced birds, such as goldfinches, thrushes, 
and blackbirds, vie with the native songsters. A wild magpie, 
tamed by the spirit of peace which pervades the home, marches 
confidently into the main hall, and, untouched by cat or dog, 
accepts its food from Mrs. Clark’s hand. 

The position of the garden also lends itself to perfect the 
charm and beauty of the whole place. The soil is a rich black 
of volcanic origin, as the basalt boulders testify, and it produces 
a wealth of foliage and flower that are the envy of many growers 
not so favorably situated. Ample water for irrigation is pumped 
from the river. In addition to roses, Mr. Clark is one of the 
foremost hybridists of daffodils in Australia, and has produced 
many exquisite seedlings which will create a sensation in other 
parts of the world when distributed. 

Although not an ardent lover of the exhibition type of rose, 
Mr. Clark is closely identified with the National Rose Society of 
Victoria, and its success and financial position is largely the 
result of his inspiration and generosity. On a number of oc- 
casions he has presented it (and also the societies in Sydney and 
Adelaide) with some of his creations, all the profits from the 
first year’s sales of plants go to the “Alister Clark Fund,” the 
interest from which is used to encourage and develop the love 
of the rose, as the council of the Society may direct. 
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The Story of the Gigantea Hybrids 
By ALISTER CLARK, “Glenara,” Bulla, Victoria, Australia 


Eprror’s Nore.—Mr. Clark’s good-humored correction of the Editor’s 
errors of last year has caused that individual to become much better acquainted 
with Australian geography, and his fine work with a new rose species, touched 
in America only by Father Schoener, and that somewhat ineffectively, is appre- 
ciated. What certainty is there that some of these Gigantea hybrids will not 
prove hardy in the central regions of the United States? Why not experiment 
with anything that proposes black-spot and mildew immunity? 

Fifteen new varieties originated by Mr. Clark are accurately described 
from cards supplied by him in ‘The New Roses of All the World.” 


HERE are several reasons why I should be bold enough to 
pen a few lines to the American Rose Annual on the chance 
that they may interest some of its readers. The chief 

ones are the kindly interest and courtesy of the Editor to whom 
a rash promise of a short account of my work was not fulfilled 
last year; also the encouragement given me by Prof. E. H. 
Wilson on visiting ““Glenara” at a time when roses were far 
from their best, and whose parting words were, “Keep up the 
good work,” and whose notes on Australian roses on page 118 
of the 1923 Annual show what wonderful powers of observation 
and memory he possesses in noting so accurately the seedlings 
raised here; and, lastly, because, on page 182 of the same 
Annual, I appear to be credited with raising the roses Ma Cherie 
and Midnight Sun, neither of which roses came from “‘Glenara,”’ 
while a misprint makes my seedling, Mrs. R. C. Bell, appear as: 
Mrs. R. C. Dell. I hope the Editor will allow me to make these 
corrections, as the Annual must have great historic value, and 
slips of the pen, if not set right at once, may cause further 
confusion in rose names. 

Having in a comparatively short time raised a number of 
seedling roses suitable to our Australian climate, I am now 
asked by the Editor to say what I am chiefly aiming for. 

I suppose that Rosa odorata gigantea, growing up an Acacia 
salicina tree in light soil and partial shade, first impressed me 
with the possibility of getting a new race of roses suitable to 
our climate. Using it, I am endeavoring to produce a perpetual 
blooming dwarf type of roses, with foliage immune to mildew and 
black-spot. In the first crosses the best results were obtained 
in the purely single-flowering sorts, such as Jessie Clark, Flying 
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Colours, and Harbinger, but a great number of the seedlings 
were semi-double or double, carrying magnificent foliage, but not 
as effective when cut at the singles. 

The second cross with these Gigantea hybrids has already 
given me three most satisfactory dwarf everblooming sorts, with 
good mildew- and black-spot-proof foliage, such as Lorraine 
Lee, Squatter’s Dream, and Mrs. Frank Guthrie. I do not 
know of three busier bushes than these; they never seem to 
_ really rest, and therefore may be of little use in a severe climate, 
but here they are proving most satisfactory. In California and 
the Riviera, no doubt they would do well. 

My chief desire is to find out what varieties of the world’s 
roses are worth growing. As I have tested all that I can procure, 
I have now only to decide if a seedling is distinct from the best 
from America and Europe to feel safe in letting it go out to the 
world. One great advantage of the Gigantea hybrids is that 
they make their growth in very early spring, almost in winter, 
before thrips appear, are in flower before the daffodils depart, 
and so carry us on till the Hybrid Teas come into flower; thus, 
we are never really without roses, provided we can give them 
water in summer. 

Much as I admire a fine show rose, I want that flower pro- 
duced in the open air without coddling. If that cannot be, 
then surely the true decorative rose that greets you cheerfully 
is a better thing to grow, and it is with this idea in view that I 
have selected from my seedlings such sorts in climbing roses as 
Jessie Clark, Flying Colours, Harbinger, Golden Vision (all 
from R. gigantea); also Black Boy, Rosy Morn, Loretto, Gwen 
Nash, Cherub, Queen of Hearts, Nora Cunningham, Kitty 
Kininmonth, Scorcher, and Day Dream. And in bush roses I 
have confidence in the following: Sunny South, Sweet Seven- 
teen, Don José, Mrs. R. C. Bell, Fancy Free, Mrs. Frank 
Guthrie, Borderer (Poly.), Squatter’s Dream, Lorraine Lee, 
and Sunday Best. The two last are not yet in commerce but 
will be sent out next year. 

American roses are becoming great favorites, and Mr. E. G. 
Mill, Mr. Cook, Dr. Van Fleet, Mr. Montgomery and Mr. 
Dorner have indeed earned our gratitude—General MacArthur, 
Radiance, Columbia, Mme. Butterfly, Hadley, Hoosier Beauty, 
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Rose Marie, Victor, American Pillar, Excelsa, Crimson Queen, 
and Robin Hood, being greatly prized. 

Perhaps I should point out the reason why Australian-raised 
roses can never get a fair trial in America or Europe, and that is 
the fact that, so far, when sent out they are only distributed 
locally, and therefore when they reach other countries they 
cannot be listed as highly priced novelties, wherefore no nursery- 
man would be likely to grow them, much less to push their sale. 

However, fully believing that the American Rose Society 
stands for the best in roses, come whence they may, I still hope 
that such sorts as the following may be given a trial in America: 
Marion Manifold, a red climber—where is there a better?— 
raised by Adamson, gardener to the late J. C. Manifold; Vanity, 
raised by Halstead of New South Wales, a charming yellow bud 
rose, mildew-proof and free, far ahead of many sent out from 
Europe of recent years (I note that Mr. Pemberton has taken 
this name, but his rose must be known here as English Vanity, 
as Halstead’s Vanity is an old rose in comparison); Midnight 
Sun, raised by P. Grant, a fine decorative after the style of 
Hawlmark Crimson; and the two following sorts from New 
Zealand: Mrs. E. Willis, a beautifully refined light salmon-pink 
rose, and Firebrand, a dark fiery red, a fit companion to K. of K. 
and Red-Letter Day, perhaps superior in some ways to both. 

Of the older roses I still grow La France, Zephirine Drouhin, 
Socrates (for its scent), Gloire de Rosomanes, Souv. de David 
d’ Angirs, Mme. Alfred Carriére, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Capitaene Millet, Comtesse Dusy, Princesse de Radziwill, 
Louis Tarboreich, Maréchal Niel, Frau Oberhofgartner Singer, 
Frau Rose Benary, La Tosca, E. von Kesselstadt, Franz Deegen, 
Goldelse, Crepuscule, Comtesse de Noghera, Mme. C. P. Strass- 
heim, Augustine Guinoisseau, Peace, Georges Schwartz (the 
best yellow rose in the world),* G. Nabonnand, and right useful 
they are as seed and pollen parents, also as garden roses. 


*In a separate letter, Mr. Clark writes thus: ‘‘Georges Schwartz is the best yellow rose 
of the a ae for this climate and as a garden rose. There is nothing in real yellows to touch 
it, and it is very free and continuous.’’ This highly commended Tea rose was sent out in 
1899 by Mme. Schwartz, probably of Lyons, France. It is described in the catalogue of 
Ketten Brothers, of Luxemburg, as ‘‘Deep canary-yellow, shaded cadmium-yellow; large, 
full, very sweet; growth vigorous, very floriferous. Superb coloring.’’ The “Australasian 
Rose Book”’ of R. G. Elliott mentions it as a climbing sport among a selected list of ‘‘Roses 
to Grow.’”’ Has Mr. Clark waked us up to an overlooked rose of vigor and quality in the 
much-desired clear yellow shade? No American sunshine is hotter to bleach out the yellow 
of a rose than that of his land!—EpirTor. 
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“Glenara” is 16 miles north of Melbourne, in a warm valley 
running east and west, and although we have roses practically 
all the year round, we have three flushes of blooms. The first 
comes about the end of October, the second at the end of 
December, and the third from March till May. In this last 
period we get our most beautiful roses, the cool autumn weather 
giving great color and freshness to the flowers. I am implying 
that the rose-grower has a supply of water to give his plants, 
otherwise the midsummer roses cannot be counted on with 
certainty and the autumn crop would be late. 

Although the Pernetianas are popular with most growers 
and those who decorate tables, still they have such poor con- 
stitutions and are so subject to black-spot, which means loss 
of foliage in autumn and few, if any, winter flowers, that I begin 
to regret that they ever came into existence. Mons. Pernet- 
Ducher has given us such wonderful roses of Tea and Hybrid 
Tea blood that we never expect anything but a good rose from 
him, and marvelous as are the colors of the Pernetianas, there 
is no doubt but that the pure Teas and Hybrid Teas are the 
roses for Australia. 

Captain Thomas’ work in California is being watched with 
great interest, also that of the Messrs. Howard & Smith, and 
it is evident that the standard of American novelties compares 
more than favorably with those from other countries. 

We want you to send us a strong-growing Rose Queen and a 
Hadley with the habit of Robin Hood, and a Robin Hood with 
the scent of Columbia or Radiance and the color of Hoosier 
Beauty. Next year we may ask for even more from your rose- 
raising wizards. 


Mr. Clark bas given us a rose prescription to fill, and bas 
candidly stated the point of view of a bybridist of knowledge 
and experience, working in a climate quite similar to much 
potential rose territory in parts of the United States. 


The Editor bere expresses the hope that other men of 
means and plant-love will in America emulate Mr. Clark’s 
work. This Annual has much of belpful suggestion for 
workers who are minded so to do. 
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The Experiences of an Australian Hybridizer 
By PATRICK GRANT, Nambucca River, Macksville, 
New South Wales, Australia 


_ Enprror’s Norr.—Mr. Grant gives us another instance of intelligent breed- 
ing toward a definite ideal. One wishes the restraints of Quarantine 37 were 
not in the way of getting at these varieties of potential value for us! 


HAVE been a plant-lover from my earliest recollections, 
I but it was not until 1914, after about forty years of a busy 

life spent mostly in cities, that I found myself settled on the 
coast of New South Wales, about midway between Sydney and 
Brisbane, with plenty of garden ground and some leisure. I had 
prepared the ground, and received my rose plants just when 
Britain and Germany went to war. 

Of the lot I would mention two varieties—Red-Letter Day 
and Star of Queensland. The former is doubtless well known in 
America; the latter is an Australian production raised by Wil- 
liams, a Hybrid Tea after the style of Etoile de France, with 
heavy dark outer petals; the plant is scarcely robust, and does 
best on the warm coast-line. Both roses are good reds, but, 
like most reds, will blue in the strong sunshine. 

Crossing the above-mentioned roses, using Star of Queensland 
as the pollen parent, I raised a plant which was called Midnight 
Sun, the distributor’s description of which is as follows: 

“Midnight Sun. HT. Deep glowing crimson, flushed with velvety black 
—the intense color holds good till flowers fall. Flowers semi-double, produced 
singly on long stems. Foliage mildew-proof. Growth vigorous and compact. 
Very free blooming. Granted an Award of Merit by National Rose Society 
of New South Wales.” 

There have been some complaints about this rose dying out, 
and it is evident that it is not suitable for some soils or eon- 
ditions, but it is generally admitted that for color no rose equal 
to it has reached here. 

Since 1914 I have each year added to my collection variety 
and species roses selected for breeding purposes, and have 
crossed widely, always with some definite object in view, which, 
unfortunately, is not always attained, though it sometimes 
happens that the unexpected provides a pleasant surprise. 

I had in view the raising of a rose of the Multiflora type that 
would bloom with us for about nine months of the year, the 
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blooms to be in clusters, and of a bright red that would not 
readily blue in the hot Australian sun. With this object in my 
mind I pollenized Climbing Orleans with Midnight Sun, hoping 
to get what I wanted in the second generation, if a second 
generation could be got. The cross held, the seed ripened, and 
I raised one plant, the description of which is as follows: 

“Salmon Spray. HT. This is a cross of a Hybrid Tea with a Climbing 
Polyantha, but as the habit is more of that of a Hybrid Tea in character, I have 
classed it as such. It is rich salmon-pink, with the reverse of the petals carmine, 
and is borne in sprays of from five to twenty or more flowers. A constant 
bloomer and the sweetly scented flowers last from five to six days in water in 
good condition. Mildew-proof foliage. Growth sturdy; height about 21% to 
3 feet. My own opinion is that it is about the most unique novelty for many 
years, and second to nothing in its class.” 


I am now trying to get what I originally started after, and 
find that Salmon Spray self-fertilizes very reluctantly, generally 
giving only one seed to a hip, and these seeds germinate poorly. 

I have bloomed several thousand seedlings, sometimes run- 
ning a breeding-line for several generations, the final result of 
the whole effort being that I have kept in my own garden about 
1 per cent of all that bloomed, and have sent out to the public 
the two roses previously described. 

The roses destroyed may be classified as follows: Firstly, 
plants showing no improved outstanding character compared 
with the parent or parents; secondly, plants showing improve- 
ments in one or two characters, but retrogression in other 
desirable characters. The more frequent forms of retrogression 
were to singleness of bloom, blooming once a year only, sus- 
ceptibility to disease, and weakness of constitution. 

Perhaps one of the most disappointing aspects of rose- 
breeding is the production of flowers good in themselves and 
quite equal to many at present in cultivation, but not in my 
opinion sufficiently distinct to justify their being brought before 
the public and adding to the already overburdened catalogues. 

I have read “The Rose in America” and also the latest 
American Rose Annual, and, among many other things, I 
especially appreciated the further information I gleaned con- 
cerning the work of the late Dr. Van Fleet. 

There is much work yet to be done, and while we are thankful 
for the fine roses we have received from America, there is a 
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growing feeling here that Australian-raised roses will best suit 
Australian conditions. Yet there will always be a place for good 
roses suitable for the climate, irrespective of where they are 
raised, and from the fact that American-raised roses are some- 
times suitable to our conditions, we may reasonably conclude 
that Australian-raised roses would be suitable for at least the 
warmer localities of the States, and that in the future we may be 
able to give something toward the brightening of your gardens, 
as you have done for us here.* 


Australia’s Favorite Roses 
By HARRY H. HAZLEWOOD, Epping, New South Wales, Australia 


Epitor’s Netr.—This year the Annual publishes (see page 143) the second 
tabulation of America’s rose favorites. The National Rose Society of New South 
Wales began similar work in 1918, and the complete report, which there is not 
space to publish, shows that Radiance has been at the head of the list every 
year, with General MacArthur and Hadley not far behind. 

N 1918, the National Rose Society of New South Wales 

conducted a plebiscite on the best eighteen garden roses. 

This was revised in 1920 when additional classes for best 
twelve decorative and best twelve climbing roses were included. 
In 1922, these lists were revised and classes were also made 
for best six climbing Polyantha (multiflora), best six dwarf 
Polyantha, best six Pillar, and best six Wichuraiana roses. 

In 1923, in order to overcome the tendency of some of the 
members to vote on roses with which they were not familiar, 
it was decided that every variety on the voting paper must 
have been nominated by one or more members, and have been 
shown as often as possible so as to indicate its free-flowering 
habits, and to familiarize those members who had not grown it, 
with its general qualifications. Under this scheme, a man nomi- 
nating a given variety really undertakes to advance the in- 
terests of that particular sort as much as possible. The scheme 
has proved an undoubted success. (In the following Selected 
Lists the figures in parentheses give the number of votes for 
each.) 

Bit nate castes in enaitioen or Now Seat Wale fod haere 
tain American states, including New Mexico, portions of Texas and Arizona, and wherever 
there is much clear and ultra-dry summer weather with little winter frost. In ‘‘Australia’s 


Favorite Roses” it appears that our Radiance leads and that four of the six preferred 
Wichuraiana climbers are American favorites. 
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National Rose Society of New South Wales — 1923 Selected Lists 


BEST EIGHTEEN DWARF GARDEN ROSES 


Radiance (41). Laurent Carle (30). 
Mme. Abel Chatenay (40). Maman Cochet (29). 
Hadley (39). White Maman Cochet (29). 
Lady Hillingdon (39). Mme. Segond Weber (25). 
General MacArthur (35). Sunny South (25). 
Frau Karl Druschki (34). Columbia (24). 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens (34). Gruss an Teplitz (23). 
Red Radiance (33). Jonkheer J. L. Mock (23). 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria (32). Etoile de Hollande (22). 

BEST TWELVE DECORATIVE ROSES 
Irish Elegance (43). Mrs. Arthur Robert Waddell (39). 
Trish Fireflame (41). Salmon Spray (32). 
Hawlmark Crimson (41). Red-Letter Day (32). 
Sunny South (40). Ophelia (31). 
K. of K. (39). Lady Pirrie (30). 
Comtesse du Cayla (39). Vanity (Halstead’s) (30). 

BEST TWELVE CLIMBERS 

Miss Marion Manifold (43). Cl. Perle des Jardins (38). 
Cl. White Maman Cochet (43). Cl. Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria (87). 
Cl. Maman Cochet (41). Cl. Mme. Caroline Testout (37). 
Cl. Mme. Segond Weber (40). Australian Beauty (35). 

Black Boy (39). Souvenir de Leonie Viennot (33). 
Noella Nabonnand (39). Sachsengruss (on coast only) (30). 
BEST SIX MULTIFLORA CLIMBERS 

Cl. Orleans Rose (34). Mrs. F. W. Flight (29). 

Tausendschén (38). Blush Rambler (27). 
Moonlight (29). Prosperity (23). 
BEST SIX PILLAR ROSES 

Cl. Lady Hillingdon (36). Cl. Liberty (31). 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber (32). ’ Cl. Mrs. W. J. Grant (30). 
Cl. Georges Schwartz (31). Zephirine Drouhin (28). 

BEST SIX DWARF POLYANTHAS 
Orleans Rose (35). Miss Edith Cavell (27). 
Ellen Poulsen (34). Erna Teschendorff (24). 
Borderer (28). Maman Turbat (23). 

BEST SIX WICHURAIANA CLIMBERS 

American Pillar (39). Dorothy Perkins (30). 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber (36). Hiawatha (29). 


Excelsa (35). Shower of Gold (23). 


«Standardized Rose Names” 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


Chairman American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 


VERY member of the American Rose Society for 1924 will 
BK probably have received, before he reads these words, a 

little pamphlet with the name above set forth. If he 
reads (as is too seldom the case) the prefatory statement under 
the words ‘“‘Contents” on the second cover page, he will have 
some idea of what is intended. 

Nearly ten years ago, the great importance of doing some- 
thing to make plant transactions easier, through the adoption 
of not more than one scientific name and not more than one 
common or vernacular name for each plant, moved action in a 
meeting of the American Association of Nurserymen which 
resulted in the formation, first, of a committee of that organiza- 
tion, and, later, of a more comprehensive committee, charged 
with the duty of attempting an improvement in current plant 
nomenclature. 

The story of the efforts thus begun in 1915, of the various 
stone walls encountered, of the sidetracks avoided, of the dif- 
ficulties surmounted, would be humanly interesting to most 
readers if there was space here to tell it. It must be enough, 
however, to say that the American Joint Committee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature came to include representatives of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, the Ornamental Growers’ 
Association, the American Society of Landscape Architects, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the American Institute 
of Park Executives, and the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists. 

Once thus formed, it became possible gradually to enter into 
active and, for the most part, sympathetic codperation with 
eight important specialized organizations, namely the American 
Dahlia Society, the American Gladiolus Society, the American 
Iris Society, the American Peony Society, the American Pomo- 
logical Society, the American Rose Society, the American Seed 
Trade Association, and the American Sweet Pea Society. 

(129) 
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It would be conventional to say that thus organized and 
supported by modest gifts from the constituting bodies the 
effort was “‘off to a flying start.”” Much more accurate it would 
be to say that the start was a creeping start, beset with many 
difficulties. It was soon found that a large body could not 
function easily, wherefore the basic work was planned for by a 
constituted Subcommittee, including Frederick Law Olmsted, 
the eminent landscape engineer, as chairman; Harlan P. Kelsey, 
plantsman, nurseryman, and general hustler, as secretary, and 
Dr. Frederick V. Coville, botanist in charge of the Economic 
Herbarium in the Department of Agriculture at Washington. 
These gentlemen, in constant conjunction and association, and 
sometimes even in conflict with the chairman of the Committee, 
have done the work about to be described. 

Botanists are notably free from general unanimity, especially 
as some of them believe the name is more important than the 
plant. The fact as cited in the preface of the publication just 
completed, that one plant so well known as the common Vir- 
ginia Creeper carried six Latin binomials, most of them without 
even a bowing acquaintance with each other, and a dozen or 
more common names, and the further fact that most botanists 
were ready to fight to the death for the integrity of their par- 
ticular alias for this common plant, made operations difficult. 

Fortunately, the original constitution of the effort by the 
American Association of Nurserymen included the instruction 
to follow the nomenclature of Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, and the Subcommittee thus had a rock to put its 
back against. Unfortunately, however, it was found that even 
that great work had yielded to the systematists in such fashion 
as sometimes to make it either impracticable or unwise to 
follow it. For example, the botanists have included all of the 
azaleas under the genus Rhododendron. This meant, if per- 
sisted in, such a trade jolt as not to make buying easy but to 
make it very hard. The Committee therefore had to turn aside 
in such cases from the constituted authority. 

Slowly a major list was formed of plants to be considered, 
and when the last volume of Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
appeared in 1917 it became possible to issue what was then 
called the “1917 Official Code of Standardized Plant Names,” 
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sent out with the suggestion that the scientific names cited be 
used. It was very considerably accepted by a plant public 
sensing the advantage of some one standard name for each plant 
item. 

To obtain “common” names would seem easy enough, but 
proved exceedingly difficult. All the books in the world that 
related to common names were purchased and studied, and 
much study was given to the proposing of common names for 
plants not sufficiently familiar to have had such vernacular 
names ‘conferred upon them. It is not unlikely that this effort 
is the weakest part of a great work, for experience is tending 
to the belief that a common name cannot successfully be made 
by a central authority, but must rather happen through 
familiarity and usage. It is the writer’s feeling that the larger 
use of the Latin name is preferable, particularly as that form 
becomes stabilized. 

It was, of course, early realized that many special objects 
much in the horticultural world needed special treatment. 
Arrangement was therefore made with each of the eight co- 
operating societies and with other specialists to supply an 
authoritative list of approved varieties within its specialty. 
Simple rules were adopted and offered without any compelling 
force to these organizations as a basis for name establishment. 

Obviously, so great a work could not be handled effectively 
by four men, each of them busy in many ways and all of them 
wholly unpaid. Assistance was asked and cheerfully provided 
by a list of fifty-three collaborators, each of whom agreed to 
read some particular section critically and to report his findings 
to the secretary for uniting. 

To shorten a story which might easily become tedious, it is 
enough to say that on December 1, 1923, the first copies were 
completed of a volume unique in horticultural history, and 
important, it is fully believed, beyond any present calculation. 
This book is “Standardized Plant Names: A Catalogue of 
Approved Scientific and Common Names of Plants in American 
Commerce.” In its 562 pages are more than forty thousand 
entries, in rigid alphabetical succession, and with a complete 
and well-worked-out system of typographical display and cross- 
reference which soon makes subconscious the noting of the 
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approved and unapproved common and scientific names of the 
plants considered. 

The reception of this monumental work, the first of its kind 
in the world’s history, has been most gratifying. As Chairman 
of the American Joint Committee, and as constantly parti- 
cipating in the work through its years of preparation, I am the 
last person to claim either completeness or infallibility for this 
production. I do claim sincerity of effort and breadth of scope. 
This claim is surely substantiated by the comments made by 
press and individuals on the ease with which the work is con- 
sultable, and on the necessity constantly for consulting it. One 
man has naively intimated that it was nearly as important 
to him as the Bible, and consulted a great deal oftener! 

Now this account is given of the work as an approach to the 
part in it taken by the American Rose Society. This part is 
evidenced in “Standardized Rose Names,” which includes all 
of the roses found in American commerce up to October 1, 
1923, and some few that it was reasonable to believe might be 
in commerce within the next few months. The list does not 
include all of the roses known, for if it did its 52 pages would not 
be half enough in number and the names of the roses one 
meets and lives with would be cumbered by literally thousands 
of names of roses not now in American commerce. 

In this list a careful classification has been used, and an 
equally careful list of originators has been compiled. In every 
case the sedulous endeavor has been to approve the name of the 
rose that was given to it by its originator or disseminator, and 
to disapprove the changes made by careless or designing trades- 
men or amateurs, or suggested by the systematists who insisted 
that Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, for example, should be shortened 
to Mrs. Coolidge. For example, the excellent Polyantha rose 
Ainnchen Miller had nine incorrect synonyms attached to it. 
The name really given to it by Schmidt in 1907 has been at- 
tached to it—it is hoped to stay. The well known Harison’s 
Yellow, originated in 1830 by a clergyman named Harison, who 
spelled his name with but one 7, has five synonyms. 

Wherever explanation was required that has been made, and 
while neither in the rose-list nor the main volume are any 
descriptions included, it should be noted that in addition to the 
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Pirate XV. Rose-gardens in the Land of the Pilgrims. (See page 
Above: Entrance to rose-garden of H. S. Hunnewell, Wellesley, Mass. 
Below: Outer edge of Hunnewell rose-garden. 
(Photographs by courtesy of Mr. Robert Kift.) 
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mere name of a rose its class is authoritatively given, as well as 
its originator and the year of its dissemination. 

It is hoped that a central registration organization for 
plants will soon be established, and with such international con- 
nections as will at least attempt to deprecate the atrocious names 
now put upon roses by foreign introducers, as for example the 
1919 Dutch rose, “Jonkheer Mr. G. Ruys de Beerenbrouck.”’ 

No member of the American Rose Society who has “‘Stand- 
ardized Rose Names’’ ought to be satisfied with it alone. He 
is not a true rosarian unless he loves other plants, and to have 
to do with other plants he needs this book as a constant table 
companion, always at hand for reference. He needs to write 
his labels and keep his records according to this book. He 
needs to correspond and order with it as authority. He needs, 
in short, to help relieve the plant family of aliases which, if they 
existed in the human family, would make intercourse impossible. 

The American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomen- 
clature has operated without any charge for the service of any 
of its members. The three members of the Subcommittee have 
done heroic work, which if it were charged for would double the 
cost of the book. The Chairman and one member have financi- 
ally supported the enterprise so that it should come through at 
nothing more than the bare mechanical cost, risking some 
$12,000 in so doing. The book is offered at its bare mechanical 
cost. It cannot be obtained in bookstores, because there is no 
profit to pay to the bookseller, and none to pay to the publisher. 
It can be had by anyone who sends its price, $5, to Harlan P. 
Kelsey, Secretary, Salem, Mass. A convenient interleaved 
copy, permitting notations throughout the book of changes or 
suggestions, can be had at $6.50. Or someone who wants to use 
the book in the garden can obtain a thin-paper pocket edition, 
flexibly bound, for $6.50. This edition is a bare half-inch thick, 
though it includes the whole 562 pages. 

The rose part of this book represents a vast amount of labor 
in the office of the Editor, cheerfully made as a contribution to 
horticultural intercourse and commerce. The least the average 
well-disposed plant-lover can do is to obtain and use a copy of 
Standardized Plant Names so that its purpose may be the 
more fully and completely carried out. 


A Pilgrimage to the Rose-Gardens 
of the Pilgrims 


By REV. EDMUND M. MILLS, D.D., Litt.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 


President American Rose Society 


Eprror’s Notr.—More and more each year the members of the American 
Rose Society are finding the joy of rose fellowship as expressed in these Pilgrim- 
ages. It was a landmark in the Editor’s life to be with the members who parti- 
cipated in the New England pilgrimage on the rare June day of which Dr. 
Mills writes. The roses wherever we went were very lovely, but lovelier yet was 
the simple, friendly intercourse under the democratic sway of the queen of 
flowers. In the exquisite rose-garden of Mrs. Hunnewell (designed, incidentally, 
by Mrs. Foote, as also was the Crane Garden visited the second day), Dr. 
Mills said words of thankful recognition of the hospitality of the time that were 
probably very full recompense to the hostess. At Prof. Sargent’s home, where 
was in evidence the mature beauty of the world’s best in hardy trees and shrubs 
which it has been that great man’s life-work to make available to America, the 
same courtesy to the pilgrims was in evidence. 

Again the Editor urges other, many other rose pilgrimages in 1924. A half- 
dozen members of the American Rose Society as an organizing-nucleus, two or 
three rose-gardens to visit, an invitation to the rose-loving public, and all these 
pleasures are at command! (See Plates XV and XVI, facing pages 132 and 137.) 


HEN I disembarked from the sleeping-car in Boston 

early in the morning of June 21, 1923, and looked 

around and up, I felt “This is ‘some’ morning—almost 
as fine as a June morning in the lake region of central New 
York!” Two hours later I was at Horticultural Hall, the ap- 
pointed meeting-place of the rose-lovers, home-grown and 
imported, who were to make the rose pilgrimage. Greetings 
were exchanged with old friends, followed by introductions to 
our Massachusetts hosts. Mr. Thomas Roland, of Nahant, 
Mass., was the genial, efficient general manager of our party. 
Soon a procession of automobiles, bearing between a hundred 
and fifty and two hundred rose enthusiasts, was moving toward 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

Lowell had written, 
What so rare as a day in June— 
Then, if ever, come perfect days. 
We had always had a lurking suspicion that he had written 
these lines at Capri, or at some village reposing on the shore of 
the tideless Mediterranean, under a turquoise sky. We had 
(134) 
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read of “rock-bound” New England, swept by storms, the 
homes of statesmen, poets, and more than fifty-seven varieties 
of saints. Soon we realized that even southern California could 
not have half a dozen days in a whole year as fine as this one— 
such a day as would make the loyal California weather-boaster 
and -booster green with envy. Here was a smiling heaven and a 
radiant earth, which made sure that Lowell was writing about 
a “perfect”? day in New England. 

Prof. E. H. Wilson and his helpers greeted us at the Arnold 
Arboretum. Here he showed us, among other things, the many 
varieties of native roses he had brought from the mountains 
and plains of far-off China. None of them, however, seemed 
homesick. Prof. Wilson, author of “The Aristocrats of the 
Garden” and other works, has put the rose-growers of the world 
under inestimable obligation by his research and discoveries in 
horticulture in China, and through the work he is doing in the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

We were so interested that we would fain have “made a day 
of it” there, but the order was given, “Our next stop will be the 
H. S. Hunnewell garden in Wellesley.””. Who of those privileged 
to be there will forget the visit at that home, “‘beautiful for 
situation!” It was a veritable “Inspiration Point.” Within was 
gracious, graceful hospitality; without, a great park where 
trees from every country of the temperate zone were grouped. 
The rose-garden, nestling in the woods, half revealed, half 
concealed, seemed like the creation of a forest fairy. 

From here not a few of our company diverged to take in the 
Hillcrest garden of Miss Marion Case, of Weston. When they 
rejoined us later at “Holm Lea,” Prof. C. S. Sargent’s great 
estate in Brookline, they told us how much we had missed. The 
writer confesses he did not see as much as he wanted of the 
lovely grounds upon which Prof. Sargent had spent the work of 
a long lifetime, for he was so interested in the portraits that 
hung on the walls of the mansion, painted by another famous 
Sargent, that “the end of a perfect day”? had come before he 
knew it. 

The night was spent by this scribe in the home of the 
daughter of one who had been his dearest friend more than fifty 
years before in a little New England college. 
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Next morning our company, rested and reinforced, made its 
way to the rose-garden of Mrs. Harriet R.*Foote, of Marble- 
head. Another glorious day, and the garden of this American 
High Priestess of the Rose was at its best! Acting-President of 
the American Rose Society, Mr. F. L. Atkins, voicing the 
admiration of the company, declared he had never seen finer 
roses than those grown by Mrs. Foote. Then on to Castle Hill, 
the estate of C. R. Crane, Jr., at Ipswich. The writer has never 
seen a lovelier rose-garden. The color scheme of it was perfect. 
Above it was a formal garden. The ocean at the foot of the 
hill that June day seemed to be asleep. 

At “Orchidville,” the wonderful orchid-house of Mr. A. C. 
Burrage, in Beverly, the pilgrims were graciously received and 
entertained. There the farewells were spoken and the happy 
rose-pilgrims turned their faces homeward, their lives enriched 
with new-made friends and enduring memories of two radiant 
days. 


Mrs. Foote’s Wonderful Roses 
By THE EDITOR 


R. MILLS tells in his own inimitable way of that wonder- 
ful 1923 Eastern Rose Pilgrimage, during the two June 
days of which the gathered American Rose Society 

members saw their flower superbly dominant in a half-dozen 
notable gardens. Three of these were outstanding—the 
Hunnewell garden at Wellesley, the Crane garden at Ipswich, 
and the Devereaux garden at Mrs. Foote’s home in Marblehead. 

It was interesting to find Mrs. Foote responsible for all these 
remarkable rose-gardens, and doubly interesting to find that 
in her own home-garden familiar roses were unrecognizable 
by reason of their size and their perfection of beauty. It re- 
quired argument, for example, to convince the Editor that he 
was looking at Mrs. Aaron Ward in gazing at flowers of size, 
richness, and coloring altogether beyond anything he had ever 
seen before. 

It seemed desirable, in the interest of the great membership 
of the American Rose Society that could not visit and enjoy 
these roses, to ask Mrs. Foote how she did it. Prefacing the 


Puate XVI. Rose-gardens in the Land of the Pilgrims. (See page 134.) 


Above and in center: Views in rose-garden of C. R. Crane, Ipswich, Mass. Below: 
Dr. E. M. Mills in rose-garden of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote, Marblehead, Mass. (See page 
137.) (Photographs by courtesy of Mr, Robert Kift.) 
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reply she kindly made, it is but proper to say that the nearby 
Atlantic Ocean undoubtedly provides the air-moisture and the 
relatively equable climate that make trebly effective Mrs. 
Foote’s loving skill. 


MarsieHEaD, Mass., November 80, 1923 
Dear Mr. McFarland: 

In your letter of recent date you asked me to tell, in a short article, the rose- 
loving public “How I handle roses to get such extraordinary results.” 

To begin, I think with Dean Hole that “He who would have beautiful roses 
in his garden must have beautiful roses in his heart.” 

After studying and experimenting with roses for over twenty-five years, I 
find it impossible to lay down any set or fixed rules for their culture. Different 
climates, different locations, and different soils demand different treatment. 
Perhaps here is where success lies—in not treating roses alike under all conditions, 
but rather in varying methods according to need. 

In general I find that best results come from: 

Sunny exposure and freedom from roots and overhang of trees. 

Deep trenching, to 3 to 4 feet, according to the condition of the soil, 
whether of sand, gravel, clay, or loam. (Good drainage must be obtained both 
for summer drought and winter overflow.) 

Cow-manure, and plenty of it. 

Beds not over 51% feet in width. 

Best plants obtainable, budded low on the best stock. Those in our Deve- 
reaux garden are on Brier roots—alas! not now obtainable in this country. 
Cheap plants and own-root roses I do not use, except the latter for a few very 
vigorous sorts. 

Firm planting and keeping the bud an inch under the ground. 

Long pruning. The art of pruning must be learned from experience. Roses 
are very individual and need individual treatment. 

Plenty of water; more use of the hose than sprays. (Keeping plants vigorous 
wards off disease.) 

Much tilling of the soil; once or twice a week at least. An English scuffle 
hoe is best for this purpose. 

Covering in winter with leaves or loam. 

As I have said, roses are very individual and demand undivided attention. 
They will brook no rival, and the real rose-lover must bend low to catch the 
secret the rose would whisper to those who love her best. 

Mrs. Harriett R. Foorn. 


Two Pleasant Rose Pilgrimages 
By THE EDITOR 


N JUNE 1, following a custom of many years’ standing, 
the American Rose Society friends who could do so 
gathered in Washington to talk roses, see roses, and enjoy 

roses. Before the procession started, the President and the 
Editor detoured, so to speak, to the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, presenting him with a great cluster of Mary Wallace 
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roses, brought the night before by the Editor from Bell Ex- 
periment Station, Maryland, and showing te Mr. Wallace the 
beauty and quality of the rose named for his daughter. He 
promised at once hearty codperation in the dissemination of 
this rose, which has since been undertaken in accordance with the 
determination of the day, and as detailed on page 15. 

The rose pilgrims made the annual trip to Arlington, seeing 
the Rose-Test Garden there at its best. Their journey then was 
to the wonderful Shaw Water-Gardens, where both lilies and 
lunch were enjoyed at the courtesy of Washington rose friends, 
and speech-making mildly indulged in. 

The day also included the regular visit to Mrs. Bell’s beautiful 
garden at “Twin Oaks,” as always a focal point of interest, 
not only because of the gracious hospitality enjoyed, but by 
reason of the perfection of the roses there blooming. 

It is proper to suggest to any member of the American 
Rose Society anywhere that about June 1 of 1924 is an excel- 
lent date for a visit to beautiful Washington, including a 
notable rose opportunity. Write the Secretary! 

The Annual Meeting of the American Rose Society was held 
September 20, 1923, in connection with an overlooking of the 
great rose-fields of Bobbink & Atkins, at Rutherford, N. J. 
Approximately one hundred rose-lovers, many from a consider- 
able distance, gathered early in the morning, enjoying lovely 
roses on a lovely day. It was hard to move the rose friends fast 
enough through the fields, in which they found abundantly 
blooming many old favorites and many new roses likely to 
become favorites. To attempt to designate the stopping-points 
would be to make here an impossible rose catalogue. 

The annual meeting was held in connection with a lunch 
served by the hosts of the day, Messrs. Bobbink & Atkins, at a 
pleasant roadhouse several miles from the nursery fields. In 
addition to the election of officers and other routine business, 
excellent addresses were made, and the grip of the rose on men 
and women of affairs was abundantly evidenced. 

These two pilgrimages are thus reported in no detail, but 
that readers may realize the value of this form of association. 
The attendance was indicative of the esteem in which neighbor- 
ing rose-lovers hold such celebrations. 


Five New American Rose Books 
AN EDITORIAL REVIEW AND PREVIEW 


OR many years America has taken its principal rose 

literature, as well as its principal rose fashions, from 

abroad. Aside from Captain Thomas’ excellent and 
wholly American “Practical Book of Outdoor Rose-Growing,” 
which has gone through several editions in the past seven or 
eight years, the rose books published in America have been 
either frankly of foreign origin or compiled rather than written 
mostly from foreign information. 

H. B. Ellwanger published, in 1882, “The Rose” as a critical 
study of the rose at that time the world over, and this American 
book was and is both readable and valuable, though distinctly 
not up-to-date. Still earlier than this, in 1866, the famous 
historian, Francis Parkman, published ““The Book of Roses,” 
and this again was both rose-lore and literature, the rare avail- 
able copies being delightful to read now, but again only of 
historical and literary value as related to present doings. 

The world’s best book on roses, that of the inimitable Dean 
Hole, first published in 1870 in England as “A Book About 
Roses,’’* and yet available in this country as an American re- 
print, is really almost the Bible of rose-growing, because it is so 
human, but it is certainly not an up-to-date guide even for 
England, and never was intended for America. 

It is indicative, therefore, of the gratifying and increasing 
interest in the Queen of Flowers to note that within barely 
fifteen months two American books have been published, 
written by Americans in America about America and for 
America, and further to observe that three similarly advan- 
tageous American books are to appear early in 1924. 

Nothing is farther from the proper relation of things than 
to have an ambitious rose-lover believe one book enough. A 
rose library in which, in addition to the obtainable issues of 
this Annual as the constantly used, timely items, there are 
many rose books, is worth while for anyone who aspires not 

*Hole’s ‘‘A Book About Roses” can be had of the Secretary for $1.25.—Eprror. 

(139) 
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only to have success in growing roses, but to be able intelli- 
gently to discuss them with his rose friends. - 

The first of the 1923 rose books was “How to Grow Roses,’’* 
by Robert Pyle, then President and now Secretary of the 
American Rose Society. While this is announced as the four- 
teenth edition, under the same title, it is essentially a new work, 
rewritten and re-illustrated. It is just what its title implies, and 
in its sixteen chapters and four appendices and with its many 
illustrations in color and in black, it gives the “how’’ of the rose 
very effectively. Within its 189 pages are included a most 
complete bibliography of the world’s rose books, itself to any 
rose student worth many times the price of Mr. Pyle’s otherwise 
worth-while work. The chapters include suggestions as to where 
roses can be grown, how they can best be grown, how they can 
best be chosen; statements as to the general favorites and the 
special-purpose varieties; as to soil, planting, protecting, prun- 
ing, etc., and there is an excellent chapter in which eleven con- 
tributors propose selections for especial sections. 

The next to appear in 1923 was “The Rose in America,” f 
written by the Editor of the American Rose Annual. It is a 
well-made book of 243 pages, with illustrations in the text as 
well as in the way of inserted plates in color and sepia. It 
frankly assumes to collect and make available the important 
items relating to rose prosperity in America that eight suc- 
cessive issues of the American Rose Annual had placed in the 
mind and under the eyes of the Editor. Its thirteen chapters 
endeavor to take the reader through a course in rose-growing, 
particularly related to the United States of America. 

But obviously the Editor cannot in good taste discuss his 
own work. It may be in point, therefore, here to let several 
members of the Society speak of it. 

“Tue Rose in America is a work of permanent value.”—Dr. Epmunp M. 
Mitts, President American Rose Society. 

“I am much delighted with the rushing vitality with which this book is 
written, backed up by the great knowledge that is its foundation.””—Mrs. 
Francis Kina. 

“You made it necessary for me to sit up all night, not being able to tear 
myself away from its fascinating pages.” —W. C. EGAN. 
one: “How to Grow Roses’ can be had for $2 of the Conard & Jones Co., West 


tMcFarland's “The Rose in America” can be had for $8 of Robert B. MoF 
Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. coe ri hoarge 
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“You have made a good book on roses.”—Dr. L. H. BAmzy. 


; “An old friend told me his wife had given him for his birthday ‘the most 
noe book on roses he had ever read’, Tum Rose in Amunica.”—J. H. 
ICOLAS. 


“I have enjoyed it from cover to cover, and at the end felt like Oliver Twist, 
that I wanted ‘more.’”—Mnrs. Josepn G. WALKER. 


“Your treatment is fresh, helpful, illuminating to us beginners who enjoy 
roses as “God's love-letters to His children.’””—Hrrman J. Powe. 


“T am glad you cleared up some of the nonsense regarding pruning, planting, 
and soil preparation.” —G. A. STEVENS. 


“You have produced a book at once readable and full of accurate informa- 
tion.” —E. H. Wirson. 


THE NEW ROSE BOOKS OF 1924 


The books in prospect have been rather carefully described 
to the Editor, who has, indeed, had directly to do with two of 
them, and this preview therefore is one of reasonable information. 

“Roses and How to Grow Them,’’* will be published in 
March by Doubleday, Page & Company. It, too, has an ances- 
try, for it began as “The Amateur’s Book of Roses” including 
various collected magazine articles published in 1910. As now 
in print it is a completely rewritten, rearranged, and up-to- 
date work, intended to be of real use in these days with only 
decent respect for the past. Its ten chapters follow a different 
line of treatment from that in other rose books, beginning with 
when, where, and how to plant and proceeding through the 
whole course of American rose-growing, with a special feature 
in the way of a reprint in Chapter X of “Roses in Antiquity,” 
the very delightful essay furnished by Jesse A. Currey to the 
1921 Annual. There are sufficient illustrations, and the book 
will be found a handy little manual of rose practice. It in- 
cludes 151 pages, and it has been revised and added to by the 
Editor of the American Rose Annual. 

Another forthcoming book to be published in March by the 
Macmillan Co. strikes an absolutely new note in rose literature. 
It is “Roses for All American Climates,”} and it is written by 
Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., whose “Practical Book of Outdoor 
Rose-Growing” was, until the beginning of 1923, by all means 

**Roses and How to Grow Them” can be had for $2 of the Secretary of the American 
Rose Society at West Grove, Pa. 


Thomas’ ‘‘Roses for All American Climates” can be had for $3 of Robert B. McFarland 
Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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the latest word on truly American practice. .The new book is 
unique, first, in its setting out of necessary qualities roses must 
have to succeed under certain climatic conditions, and second 
in the careful discussion of the various climatic ranges in the 
United States, the author’s idea being to place in possession of 
any intelligent reader the basic information which will enable 
him to select roses for his neighborhood that will do well there, 
his adventuring into untried varieties being truly an adventure, 
and to be so considered. 

In addition to this most important point of view, which 
ought as it becomes generally accepted to materially aid in 
promoting success in rose-growing, Captain Thomas has in- 
cluded critically careful descriptions of 511 roses, in all the classes, 
each one not only frankly described but assigned to one or 
several zones in which it may be expected to do well. Nothing 
so impartial, frank, and helpful as to the selection of varieties 
has been published heretofore. 

Suggestions as to propagation and hybridization add to the 
value of this book. 

Mechanically it is a sumptuous work, including many illus- 
trations both in color and sepia, and containing approximately 
256 pages. ‘The book is on the basis of works that customarily 
sell at $4, but Captain Thomas, with true rose philanthropy, 
has arranged with the publisher to sacrifice his own proper 
emolument so that the book may be sold at $3. 

A rose book from a new section and a new angle is “‘Success- 
ful Rose Culture,” to be issued presumably by April 1 by Fruit, 
Garden & Home, the exceedingly lively and widely circulated 
new magazine published by the ex-Secretary of Agriculture, 
KE. T. Meredith, in Des Moines, Iowa, and edited by Chesla C. 
Sherlock, an alert and well-informed horticultural observer, 
who also is responsible for the authorship of the book in 
question. 

Fourteen chapters are included, with some 16 pages of en- 
gravings. The book, including about 150 pages, is to sell at 
$1.50, and at that price may be ordered from its publisher in 
Des Moines. 


The Favored Roses of All America 


SECOND REFERENDUM REPORT 
1 CONTINUANCE of the custom of asking the members 


of the American Rose Society to express their preferences 

and their wishes, another referendum was conducted in 1923 
to ascertain the names of the roses found most generally satis- 
factory throughout the United States. While it was not as 
largely responded to as the 1922 effort, the return was wide- 
spread and of the most intelligent and critical character, im- 
pressing the Editor with the rapidly developing rose interest of 
our members. 

The 1922 Referendum, fully reported in the 1923 Annual, 
proved to be of great value in providing beginners with the 
variety suggestions that might be expected to most nearly 
assure success in the five climatic zones embraced. It was felt 
that another referendum in a succeeding year, generally differing 
in weather relations, would establish still more completely the 
standing of widely grown roses, and that the average thus 
obtained would more fully assure the result. 

The 1922 referendum divided the country into five sections 
by states. Because of radical climatic differences within certain 
of these sections the analysis of the 1923 referendum has been 
extended into seven sections, giving thus separate consideration 
to the Pacific Coast states, and to the Gulf Coast sections of 
Texas, Louisiana and Florida. There is obviously a “twilight 
zone”’ between sections in which uncertainty exists. 

To conveniently unite and compare the results of 1923 with 
those of 1922, the standing by number of the varieties in the 
earlier referendum has been carried into the following lists. 
Thus, in the first list of the combined sections, the figure (3) 
following Radiance indicates that it was third in the 1922 
general list, while the figure (1) following Dr. W. Van Fleet in 
the list of preferred climbing roses indicates that that variety 
simply continues its dominance. 

On page 144 follow the two general lists, including the total 
vote for each, and with, as above noted, the preference of last 
year indicated in parentheses. 

(143) 
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The “Favorite Dozen’ Bush Roses in the United States: . 


Radiance, 74 (3) Mrs. Aaron Ward, 25 (5) 

Frau Karl Druschki, 69 (2) Columbia, 25 (9) 

Ophelia, 61 (1) Duchess of Wellington, 23 (7) 

Gruss an Teplitz, 89 (6) Mme. Caroline Testout, 23 

Red Radiance, 82 Mme. Edouard Herriot, 21 (8) 

Los Angeles, $1 (4) Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, 20 (11) 
The “Favorite Dozen” Climbing Roses in the United States: 

Dr. W. Van Fleet, 109 (1) Tausendschon, 48 (7) 

American Pillar, 82 (3) Excelsa, 29 (8) 

Silver Moon, 76 (2) Gardenia, 28 (9) 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber, 72 (5) Christine Wright, 23 (10) 

Dorothy Perkins, 68 (4) Crimson Rambler, 14 

Cl. American Beauty, 52 (6) Hiawatha, 14 (11) 


It will be noted that Mme. Caroline Testout enters the 
favored dozen among the bush roses this year, displacing 
Killarney, and that Sunburst did not “make the grade.” In 
justice, Radiance and Red Radiance might perhaps well be 
combined, giving further assurance of the dominance of this 
great American rose which, as is elsewhere detailed in this 
Annual, is also the favorite rose in the Australian continent. 
When the light pink sport of Radiance, the lovely Mrs. Charles 
Bell, comes to be better known, it will undoubtedly enter the 
preferred list. 

Among the climbing roses there is little change in order of 
preference, and somewhat of a surprise in the entrance of 
Crimson Rambler, which wrongfully—as the Editor at least 
thinks—displaces Aviateur Blériot. 

In the lists on page 146, showing the preferences in the 
seven geographical grand divisions, there are some interesting 
changes but none of a radical character. Among the bush roses 
there are several new favorites, particularly Golden Emblem, 
as a favorite in the western states, and also Rose Marie 
showing preference in the Pacific Coast section. 

The list of favored climbers remains nearly intact, with some 
changes in position, and with the addition of several sorts, 
particularly useful in the two added districts where the Noisettes 
and the Climbing Hybrid Teas are hardy. Thus the addition of 
the two coastal zones has increased the scope of our selections. 

The restraint and the discrimination shown by the members 
of the American Rose Society who have participated in this 
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national referendum is indicated when it is noted that out of 
easily a thousand catalogue varieties of bush roses but 83 are 
included in the seven favorite dozens, and that the selection of 
climbing roses in the same great territorial range is just 26 
varieties. For information these are here listed, and those 
favored last year but not included in 1928 are added in italic. 
No one would make a mistake who, within the proper consider- 
ation of hardiness, planted all the favored bush roses and all the 
favored climbers here listed. 

All the Varieties Included in the “Favorite Dozen” Bush Roses in the Seven Dis- 

tricts of the United States: 


Columbia, HT.; Duchess of Wellington, HT.; Etoile de France, HT.; Frau 
Karl Druschki, HP.; General Jacqueminot, HP.; General MacArthur, HT.; 
Georg Arends, HP.; Golden Emblem, HT.; Gruss an Teplitz, HT.; Hoosier 
Beauty, HT.; Jonkheer J. L. Mock, HT.; Joseph Hill, HT.; Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, HT.; Killarney, HT.; Lady Alice Stanley, HT.; Lady Hillingdon, T.; 
Lady Pirrie, HT.; Los Angeles, HT.; Maman Cochet, T.; Mme. Caroline Testout, 
HT.; Mme. Edouard Herriot, Per.; Mme. Melanie Soupert, HT.; Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, HT.; Ophelia, HT.; Paul Neyron, HP.; Radiance, HT.; Red Radiance, 
HT.; Rose Marie, HT.; Sunburst, HT.; Ulrich Brunner, HP.; White Killarney, 
HT.; White Maman Cochet, T.; William R. Smith, HT.; Willowmere, Per. 


All the Varieties Included in the ‘Favorite Dozen” Climbing Roses in the Seven 
Districts of the United States: 


American Pillar, HW.; Aviateur Bleriot, HW.; Belle of Portugal, H. Gig.; 
Christine Wright, HW.; Cl. American Beauty, HW.; Cl. Cecile Brunner, Cl.Pol.; 
Cl. Killarney, Cl.HT.; Cl. Lady Ashtown, Cl.HT.; Cl. Mme. Caroline Testout, 
ClL.HT.; Cl. Richmond, Cl.HT.; Cl. Souvenir of Wootton, Cl.HT.; Cl. Winnie 
Davis, Cl.HT.; Crimson Rambler, Mult.; Dorothy Perkins, HW.; Dr. Huey, 
H.Mult.; Dr. W. Van Fleet, HW.; Excelsa, HW.; Gardenia, HW.; Hiawatha, 
HW.; Lady Gay, HW.; Lamarque, Nois.; Mme. Alfred Carriere, Nois.; Marechal 
Niel, Nois.; Mrs. Robert Peary, Cl.HT.; Paul’s Scarlet Climber, HW.; Reine 
Marie Henriette, Cl.HT.; Silver Moon, HW.; Tausendschon, Mult. 

In both above lists, the varieties italicized are those favored 
in 1922 and not included in the 1923 referendum. 

To any thoughtful person the result of this two-year com- 
bined referendum is significant. In the presence of great num- 
bers of closely similar varieties in the catalogues, the clear 
distinction of the selections ought to impress the growers of 
roses in America. 

If a wise commercial rose-grower could see the propriety of 
conforming to these lists for most of his stock, frankly offering 
other sorts for only trial, more people would, it is believed, 
want more roses in the long run. 


The complete section lists are on page 146. 
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The Members’ Rose Forum 
Conducted by THE EDITOR 


HE EDITOR finds himself in some difficulty in attempting 
to meet the questions and suggestions of members which 
have reached him in connection with the rose referendum 

elsewhere reported. The difficulty is less because he may not 
know the answer or cannot meet the suggestion—for it is always 
possible to confess ignorance—than because in so many cases 
the answer has been given in earlier Annuals, and these Annuals 
are not always available to sincere inquirers who have but lately 
connected with the American Rose Society. To repeat now the 
information given heretofore in the 1,459 pages and 576 separate 
articles and paragraphs published in the eight preceding 
Annuals, would make this Annual a mere reprint, and crowd 
out the advance information which it is believed to be its 
function to present. 

As the best way to be both concise and helpful, many of the 
inquirers are therefore referred to available answers either in 
recent Annuals or in recently published books, including one of 
the Editor’s authorship, in which he has frankly collected and 
condensed much of the rich store of rose experiences and rose 
lore published in these earlier volumes. 

The topics which the members of the Society have proposed 
for discussion in the 1924 Annual are grouped in the replies 
which follow, and in somewhat the order either of their relation 
to rose prosperity or the number of inquiries on the same 
subject. 

Srattie, Wasu. “Budding on various stocks and experiences with same.” 

Kanxakesg, Ints. “Grafting, with name and origin of stocks used.” 

CLEVELAND, Onto. “Outdoor budding on Manetti stock; the proper time 
to take buds.” 

Riweerievp Park, N. J. ‘How to start new plants from rose cuttings.” 


Conasset, Mass. “Methods of establishing roses.” 
Unricusvitte, Oxto. ‘Practical method for farmer to start own-root stock.” 


These inquiries relate to propagation. Grafting is not re- 
commended for the amateur, but budding is, and in this Annual 
Mr. Nicolas reports a method which may be practiced freely all 
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winter, and which, even so late as F ebruary 10, is giving him 
remarkable success. Further details are found on pages 207 to 
209 in “The Rose in America.” 


Westwoon, N, J. “Hybridizing roses.” 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. “Hybridizing and breeding and growing roses from seed.’’ 

Pasapena, Caurr. “Details of procedure in hybridization.” 

Dauias, Texas. “Seedlings and proper stage of maturity good for the seed 
to be gathered.” 


Dansviuur, N. Y. “Seed and pollination propagation.” 
Monnog, N. Y. “Rose hybrids from seed.” 


Elsewhere in this issue Mr. Martin Bilon, for a full year the 
intimate associate of Dr. Van Fleet, and now carrying on 
hybridization work for the Bureau of Plant Industry at Bell 
Experiment Station, Maryland, writes on “Rose Hybridization 
for Amateurs,” and it would not be possible to better answer 
these queries than to refer to Mr. Bilon’s article on page 29. 

Truaca, N. Y. “Fertilizing roses.” 

Newark, Ouro. “Soils and fertilizers.” 


Wooptawn, Va. “Best fertilizers for roses in nursery row, and best Jand 
for roses in nursery.” 


Avupurn, N. Y. “General care and fertilization.” 
Oversrooxr, Pa. “How much fertilizer per bush, and how often.” 
CLEVELAND, Onto. “Fertilizers for roses, especially commercial fertilizers.” 


There are many other inquiries to the same purport. “Ma- 
nures and Manuring,” a scientific study of rose fertilization by 
E. F. Goode, a famous rose-loving Australian chemist, presents 
the subject on page 63 of this Annual, so that individual appli- 
cation of the principles there set forth ought not be difficult. 

Roses in nursery rows are generally given treatment not 
dissimilar from that given for a good crop of potatoes or corn, 
and fairly heavy land seems always best for roses, although, to 
be frank about it, any rose soil is good rose soil if it will grow 
good roses. 

Plentiful fertilization is enjoined. As yet, no fertilizer con- 
cern has been shrewd enough to bring out a balanced fertilizer 
including the proper proportion of the basically essential ele- 
ments, as mentioned in Mr. Goode’s article. 


Avrora, Iris. “Pruning of climbing roses.” 
Ewvporta, Kans, “Pruning and winter protection in middle western states.” 
PaINesvVILLE, Onto. “A discussion on pruning.” 
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Quesec, Canapa. “Is it better to partly prune roses in fall or wait until 
April?” 

Pruning is in no sense a mysterious subject if the rose-grower 
will know his roses. The Hybrid Perpetuals, the Rugosa hybrids, 
the Austrian Briers, and the hardy climbing roses all bloom on 
laterals of the current year arising from old wood of previous 
years. If too much of this old wood is removed, there is none 
left from which the bloom shoots may arise, and the roses do 
not bloom. In general, the Rugosas need no pruning save for 
shaping and removing of dead wood; the hardy climbers should 
not be pruned in spring save for shaping, shortening in of side 
canes, and removal of injured wood, the main pruning being pref- 
erably immediately after the end of the bloom in the summer; 
and the Hybrid Perpetual roses can be cut to from five to ten 
eyes or buds, or from 1% to 8 feet, depending on the kind and 
quantity of flowers hoped for and on the strength of the plants, 
the principle being that the strong-growing rose needs less 
pruning and the weak-growing rose needs more pruning. 

The Teas and Hybrid Teas bloom this year on shoots of this 
year’s growth, either as they arise from older shoots or from the 
root. They may, therefore, be trimmed much shorter, according 
to desire. 

There is a careful and comprehensive pruning chapter in 
“The Rose in America,”’ and another in “How to Grow Roses.” 


Davenport, Iowa. “More about wintering.” 

Mownor, Inv. “Winter care of Hybrid Tea roses.” 

Cunrer Crry, Minn. “Wintering of Tea and other tender roses in the 
North.” 

Lexineton, Inp. “Winter protection for Hybrid Teas and Teas.” 

Wauwatosa, Wis. “Winter protection for this climate.” 

Leuicuton, Pa. “Protection for tree roses without digging them up.” 


Three careful articles in this Annual cover this subject 
admirably. They are “Why Do Roses Winterkill?”’ treated by 
Messrs. R. B. Harvey and Madison Cooper, and in Rose Notes 
will be found Mr. Stevens’ ‘Hardiness and Winter Protec- 
tion.” The Editor adds that previous Annuals have also covered 
this subject, particularly in the 1921 issue. 

Tree roses can be protected where they stand—in the loca- 
tion from which the inquiry is received at least—by loosely 
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applied straw or evergreen boughs, to keep the stems from the 
freezing, thawing, and blowing winds of spring. 
Bioomrietp, N. J. “Is Scalecide in dormant season protection against 


mildew?” ‘ ! ; 
Marsgatt, Micu. “Remedy for controlling diseases that will not discolor 


ees et N. J. “Black-spot remedies.” 

WayNESVILLE, Onto. “Black-spot and relative values of wet and dry spray.” 

Bremerton, Was. “The prevention and cure of rust.” 

These are only samples of the continual inquiries about 
disease protection. In the 1922 Annual, a thoroughly complete 
symposium was presented, and considerable additional material 
will be found in this issue. 

The Editor is not familiar with rose rust, and cannot make 
any suggestion in respect to it. Mildew must be treated when it 
occurs in summer, though the sanitation involved in removing 
and burning mildewed leaves will aid in preventing attacks. 
Mildew and black-spot are both best treated without dis- 
coloring foliage by the use of the sulphur-arsenate mixture, 
recommended by Dr. Massey, which, briefly, is composed of 
nine parts of dusting sulphur and one part powdered lead 
arsenate intimately mixed and blown on to the rose foliage before 
any damage appears, usually early in the morning, when the 
dew will cause the powder to adhere. If one part of powdered 
tobacco leaves or stems be added, the aphis and thrip will be 
seriously disturbed, and usually destroyed. Emphasis must 
be laid on the fact that while mildew can sometimes be actually 
removed after it has evidenced itself on leaves, particularly by 
the new sodium bicarbonate treatment discussed on page 69, 
black-spot can never be removed, and must be prevented. A 
leaf with black-spot on it is destroyed, and should be removed 
and burned. The use of the dust treatment above referred to 
every two to three weeks through the season has proved effica- 
cious in many places to prevent almost entirely both black-spot 
and mildew. It must be kept up, however, all the season. 
Further, the use of a manure mulch seems to encourage the 
retention of the black-spot and mildew spores, and is therefore 
not recommended. Elsewhere will be found interesting details 
as to a cloth or burlap mulch which is reported to have pre- 
vented damage from black-spot. Scalecide has proved effective. 
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Irnaca, N. Y. “I want plans for small gardens.” 


HaminTon, Onto. “How best to arrange a rose-garden as to protection, 
screen planting, color grouping, etc.” 


Woopnaven, N. Y. “Roses for small gardens . . . the best fifty, including 
Hybrid Teas, Climbers, etc.” 


Attus, Oxia. “Hints on yard landscaping and rose culture.” 


The Editor sends out an S. O. S. call for replies to these 
important questions in the next Annual. 


Newark, Onto. “Soils, fertilizers, lime.” 
Exar, Its. “Analysis of soil best suited to Hybrid Tea roses.” 


The subject of soils was treated in the 1922 Annual by Dr. 
S. L. Jodidi and Prof. P. A. Lehenbauer. It is also rather 
thoroughly discussed in “The Rose in America.” It may be 
said here, however, that roses seem to prefer heavy soils; that is, 
those composed, at least in part, of clay, and that they prosper 
in such soils deeply dug and thoroughly manured. Fortunately, 
the rose is catholic as to soil requirements, and it finds its con- 
stituent elements in most soils if sufficient humus and nitrogen and 
lime are supplied to unlock the stores of fertility within the soils. 


Baurimmore, Mp. “New roses and their origin.” 

Repwoop Ciry, Cauir. “New roses for outdoor planting, especially new 
yellow roses.” 

San Francisco, Cauir. “New American roses.” 

Derrort, Micu. “New everblooming roses with long stems and no personal 
names that make a name collection look labeled like a graveyard.” 

Houtywoop, Cauir. ‘New roses.” 

Burrao, N. Y. “Reliable information on new varieties.” 

Tacoma, Wasu. “Another honest criticism of newer roses by your German 
friend.” 

The Editor thinks this Annual completely answers these 
queries. All the new roses of all the world are described as 
carefully as it is possible from the information obtained from 
their originators, or from those who have grown them. Our 
German correspondent, Mr. Kordes, and our brilliant Italian 
friend, the Countess Senni, tell us the last words about the 
newer European roses. Of course the descriptions by Courtney 
Page of the English prize-winning roses are of the most depend- 
able character. There are also fine new Australian roses. 

Artica, Kans. “Better Hybrid Teas for our climate, and some roses that 
will not mildew.” 

Manison, Wis. “New testing-ground for hardiness.” 
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Mezripen, Conn. “New perpetual-blooming ramblers.” 

Betmonr, N. C. “The best of the older roses. I am afraid we are running 
after novelty more than merit in some of the new roses.” 

Baron Rovcg, La. “All the better roses.” 

These queries are being answered by members. The ref- 
erendum reported upon, on page 143, which checks interestingly 
with that of last year, tells what are the truly dependable roses 
in the various climatic ranges. It is only by such experimenta- 
tion that the truth can be made known. 

It is true, as noted by the inquirer from Belmont, N. C., that 
we are running after novelty more than merit, and the European 
growers stimulate that running by sending in more than a 
hundred new varieties each year, many of which, as reported 
upon by our candid European critics, ought never to have been 
sent out, and are no better than old favorites. The Editor 
wishes someone might realize the great value of the Radiance 
family and plant more Radiance, in all its sports. 

Hamitton, Canapa. “A complete article on the care and planting of stocks 
for budding, and after-care of plants.” 

In previous Annuals the question of stocks has been rather 
carefully discussed, and elsewhere in this book Mr. Nicolas tells 
about methods of handling the roses in budding and after 
budding. 

Roms, Ga. “Whether budded or own-root plants best here.” 


The old contest rages, with each side sure it is the only side. 
The Editor’s feeling is that only test in each locality and in 
each garden will determine the value of own-root roses versus 
budded roses. The 1923 Annual printed very clear and positive 
statements on this subject from the pen of Captain Thomas, 
and in “The Rose in America” the Editor has stated the case as 
fairly as he knows how to do it. 

Caupwx1L, N. J. “Defects in varieties advertised as well as good qualities.” 

Cuartanooca, Tenn. “Real truths concerning new roses. In the cata- 
ogues every rose is perfect in every way.” 

Will any grower in America ever learn the wisdom of telling 
all the plain truth about his roses? Several are approximating 
it, but only approximating. The most and the worst describe 
with a scandalous wastefulness of adjectives, and an equally 
scandalous neglect of facts. The best rose catalogue in the 
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world, in the Editor’s opinion, is that of Richard Murrell, 
Shepperton-on-Thames, England, this gentleman telling the 
whole truth as he sees it. (The limitations of Quarantine 37 
prevent this from being a free advertisement for Mr. Murrell!) 

PirrsspurG, Kans. “I want to know about the Van Fleet hardy summer- 
blooming climbers.” 

PuiiapDELpatA, Pa. “Some of the less-known climbing roses, especially 
those with large flowers.” 

Santa Barsara, Caurr. “Climbing roses for California rose-gardens.” 

Camsripgr, Mass. “New species and species hybrids of climbing roses.” 

California climbing rose conditions are sidestepped because 
they are peculiar, and the Editor knows nothing about them. 
“Climbing roses of the species hybrids” are a little hard to 
place, but we can now tell the inquirer from Cambridge that a 
beautiful climbing hybrid of Rosa Moyesii and R. Wichuraiana 
is expected to get into commerce in 1925 through the American 
Rose Society’s distribution scheme. It is believed to be wholly 
hardy, is to be known as “Heart of Gold,” and is pictured in 
Plate IIT. 

Few growers seem to realize the fine quality of the Walsh 
single roses, and the Van Fleet large-flowered double roses, in 
the climbing hybrids. The Editor’s garden, which specializes in 
hardy climbers, with some seventy sorts, has nothing finer than 
Evangeline, Paradise, Milky Way, and Hiawatha—four ex- 
quisitely beautiful single Walsh roses; Purity, in white; Alida 
Lovett, in bright, clear pink; Bess Lovett, Zephirine Drouhin, 
and Baronesse van Ittersum in clear red—large-flowered climbers; 
Aunt Harriet, in a medium-flowered crimson-scarlet; Purple 
East in a deeper crimson, turning bluish, but beautiful while it 
lasts, are altogether good to have; Emily Gray is top-notch 
in a large-flowered yellow. These are just a few of the less 
well-known but wholly meritorious hardy climbers. 

Lepanon, Pa. “A constant-performing climber with good color, size, fra- 
grance, foliage, endurance, vitality.” 

“There ain’t no such animile” in one rose, but the specifica- 
tion could be met in three or four together. We are hoping for 
just what Dr. Holsberg wants. 

Routine Bay, Wasa. “Brief, plain statement of why roses are classified 


as they are.” : 
Vaus, Art. “Why some roses are Rugosa, some China, etc.” 
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The only way to answer these questions intelligently would be 
to reprint a chapter from ‘The Rose in America.” That being 
impossible, the inquirers are referred to Chapter II, ““The Usual 
Roses,” in that work. 

Norristown, Pa. “More about June roses, or the Hybrid Perpetuals.” 

There ought to be more about these splendid roses, neglected 
for many years in the wild rush for interminable slight variations 
of the Hybrid Teas. Here again the Editor puts up an S. O. S. 
sign, hoping that for the next Annual someone will tell us why 
we ought not to begin action to improve and enjoy the magni- 
ficent June roses with their burst of fragrant bloom. 

FREEPorT, La. “Blooming tests of different varieties, especially in the 
alae Crry, Iowa. “Experiences of rose-growers in the state of Iowa.”’ 

Onxco, Fua. “We are trying many of the newer roses.’’ 

CaLpWELL, IpaHo. ‘Roses in Argentine, South America, and New Zealand.” 

Rose brethren, this is a large order! Florida is discussed in 
this issue, and there is much of interest from Australia, 
Germany, and Italy, not to mention a good many points in 
America. We will keep hoping that more will appear and that 
we can constantly print more. 

Louisviuiz, Ky. “TI will not need the Rose Annual in 1924 unless I can get 
more information on how to grow roses in Louisville.” 

This good lady was answered by Mr. W. C. Wood in the 
1923 Annual, and her difficulties ought to be less, in consequence. 

Riversiz, Cauir. “Roses in hot, dry countries. Most roses seem to be 
native to moist and cool climate.” 

The Australian articles will take care of this inquiry. 

Curcaco, Ins. “The cause of leafage turning yellow on bush roses.” 


This might occur through too much water or through ex- 
hausted soil. It is suggested that the roses be transplanted into 
fresh soil. 

ALHAMBRA, Cauir. “Rose exhibits in the public schools.” 


Would not that be altogether delightful? Why not? The 
value of school gardens has long been established, and to have 
the children grow roses at home and show them in the schools 
would be good for the schools, good for the children, good for 
the roses, and good for the nation. Let’s go! 
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Woovcuirr, N. J. “Transplanting and arranging two- and three-year-old 
plants, and something about cultivating standards.” 

In New Jersey the transplanting and rearranging of estab- 
lished plants could well be done in the fall, even before frost, with 
a trimming of the excess growth and a stripping of the foliage to 
prevent evaporation. Many roses thus handled take on new 
life. 

The Editor confesses to entire lack of knowledge as to 
cultivating standards. 

Anacortes, Was. “‘A list of roses receiving highest award by American, 
English, and French rose organizations for the past ten years.” 

We cannot quite go ten years on this, but the Rose Annuals 
have sedulously reported the English prize-winners and the 
French prize-winners for five years, and those receiving medals 
in America are reported in these pages. 

PorTLAND, Ore. “Standardizing roses by percentages, such as used by the 
peony and the iris societies, and thus eliminating the poor ones.” 

Here is a real suggestion. We would be glad indeed if Mr. 
Harris would propose a basis for rating roses, so that this 
could begin. 


Lyncupure, Va. “How to protect discovery of new remedy for black-spot 
so I can profit by the sale o fit.” 

This inquirer seems to be rather a poor sport, but if his black- 
spot remedy is a sure thing he can put it up and send it out 
under any name he cares, and it will sell freely and easily to 
whatever advantage his commercial sense determines. The 
real rose-lover, like the real physician, “‘tells the world” about 
his discoveries, and feels better for that reason. 

Mexico City, Mex. “Who will make new garden roses worth while? 
How to assure just reward to originators for their work.” 

This very pointed inquiry is answered as well as we know how 
in the article “Encouraging the Production of New Outdoor 
Roses,” appearing on page 48 in this Annual. 

It is but fair to say that the questions above stated and 
attempted to be answered are but a small portion of those re- 
ceived. It is the Editor’s hope that some information of value 
has been provided, and his further hope that more questions 
will be asked. 


“The Rose is the All-Year Flower 
of the People” 


By WALLACE R. PIERSON, Cromwell, Conn. 


Eprtor’s Notr.—Exercising his privilege, the Editor has taken Mr. Pierson’s 
concluding phrase as the title of his article on the rose cut-flower situation 
about which no man in America is in position to speak with more knowledge and 
authority. At his enormous establishment in Cromwell, Conn., Mr. Pierson 
grows literally millions of roses to the utmost perfection for the New York 
market. His keen insight, his judgment as to what will please the fickle taste 
of the rose-buying public, his ability to produce it, have given him a deserved 
success, and his words on the rose cut-flower situation are consequently of the 
utmost value. 


HERE are certain laws which govern an industry, and the 

greatest ruling factor in the rose industry is the law of 

supply and demand. Just how this has affected the cut- 
flower situation, I shall endeavor to point out in this brief 
article, after reviewing a few of the outstanding changes of the 
past season and giving my views of the future. 

First of all, there has been a real rose market, and the size of 
that market has undoubtedly been due to the accessibility of 
real good roses to the man who sells them. Old favorite varie- 
ties, and among them are now Premier and Columbia, have 
given an all-season quality that has been a boon to the sale of 
flowers. Commonwealth is new to the trade, but the year has 
shown this new dark pink variety to be at all times a leader in 
warm weather and in a long-distance shipping trade market. 

Hill’s America has come, and has been, for many reasons, a 
disappointment. Much of this is, no doubt, due to the failure 
of the producer to allow the bloom to mature on the plant. Asa 
show flower in all the exhibitions, it is unequaled in the pink 
section. These mature flowers keep, and the general run of 
salable grade should also keep were they handled in the same 
way. The feeling among the growers is one of doubt regarding 
it, but all admit America, well done, to be the finest of all the 
pink roses. To Premier, Columbia, Pilgrim, and Commonwealth 
the trade will look for the pink roses, and Mme. Butterfly 
stands alone in the lighter shade. 

Nothing has taken the place of Double White Killarney— 
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and it will have to be a wonderful variety that can replace it. 
White roses are a problem, and changing fashion has much to 
do with the decreasing demand for them. The widespread use 
of other colors for nearly all except the bridal bouquet has 
tended to decrease the number of white roses grown. 

The yellow rose of today is Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. 
In spite of its faults, and it has many, that glorious golden yellow 
is the center of interest to the rose world, and deservedly so. 
With a root-stock that will suit this Pernetiana, it will be grown 
so long as the price is sufficiently high to insure its being prof- 
itable, for it cannot be produced at the same cost as the Hybrid 
Tea varieties which make up nearly all of the roses of the trade. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward and Golden Ophelia are still with us, but 
overshadowed by “Pernet.’’ The new golden yellow sport of 
Ophelia named “Mrs. Calvin Coolidge” will tend to lessen 
these, but will not compete with Pernet. There is a hope that 
these new yellow sorts may again renew that love of yellow 
roses which has not been lost, but has been neglected for years. 
No wise retailer will create a demand for the unobtainable— 
and this is the secret of much of the supposed waning in 
popularity. 

This applies also to the red and crimson roses. Given the 
supply, the demand will come. With a failing supply, the 
demand will vanish, and red roses have suffered because of this 
fact. Hadley is a wonderful rose, but few grow it well. Legion 
is not a good flower, but it is red, and is grown in some sections 
in quantity. The call has been for Legion because it has been 
obtainable, and Hadley is known only to those exclusive stores 
having a clientele which will pay the price that Hadley deserves 
and commands. All of the other older reds have gone, so far as 
being market factors is concerned, except Francis Scott Key and 
Crusader, to which the remarks regarding Hadley apply. 

Two new roses appear this season in this section: Sensation, 
a deep crimson, and Templar, a red. Both give promise of being 
widely planted, and it is true that the growing of red in quantity 
is the only thing that will make red roses popular on a par with 
the pinks, for they must be at all times within reach of the retail 
florist—and the law of supply and demand is thus apparently 
reversed! 
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Roses will be the commanding leaders of the cut-flower 
market next season. Carnations have traveled a hard road in 
the winter of 1924. Costs of production are out of proportion to 
values as buyers of flowers know them. The curse of the early 
fall outdoor flowers, that after October 10 should not be offered 
to the retail stores, has injured not only the rose but the season- 
able flower of October and November—the chrysanthemum. 
The narrow-minded use of these hang-over crops of dahlias 
and gladioli has hurt the greenhouse man badly, and the result 
can be forecasted in higher winter prices, if the industry is to 
thrive, to offset that. mistreatment in the fall of those who 
must later carry the load. 

There will be considerable new greenhouse construction in 
the cut-flower trade, but not enough to more than offset the 
increase in demand, for the rose today is the all-year flower of 
the people of America. 


THE ROSE “COMMONWEALTH” 


This Montgomery rose was registered with the American 
Rose Society in August, 1922, and its description transcribed 
from the standard card of the Society was published in the 
1923 Annual, as here reprinted: 

Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, open, double, very 
lasting; deep pink—solid color; borne singly on medium-strong 
stem; moderate fragrance. Foliage sufficient, leathery, medium 
size, rich green, disease-resistant. Few thorns. Vigorous, 
upright; continuous bloomer. 

Through the kindness of its introducer, the firm of A. N. 
Pierson, Inc., there is printed as Plate XVIII, facing page 
161 an accurate picture of this rose at its best, which is a 
very good best. 

It is hoped that Commonwealth will get into the open 
gardens this year, because its summer-blooming quality, its 
endurance of heat, ought to make its deep solid pink a real 
garden pleasure. 


An Estimate of the Rose Cut-Flower 


Situation 


By S. S. PENNOCK, Philadelphia 
Treasurer, American Rose Society 


Eprror’s Nore.—With wholesale cut-flower establishments in the four 
greatest rose-buying cities in America—New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington—and with acquaintances and connections acquired through a 
generation of increasing estimation among the producers of cut-flowers; with a 
sincere love for the rose both outdoors and indoors; with his experience as 
President of the American Rose Society and of the Society of American Florists, 
Mr. Pennock estimates the rose cut-flower situation with knowledge and ac- 
curacy. His grip of the situation is international through his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the hybridizers of roses abroad. He is as well, as Treasurer of the 
American Rose Society, in touch with the amateurs of the country, and his 
organizing quality has long been of immense advantage to the Society. 


ROBABLY no part of the cut-flower business is progressing 
as fast as the rose end of it, and this is mainly due to the 
impetus it gets from the commercial and the amateur 

ends. While some think they are foreign to one another, I 
cannot but see they are very closely related. With the intro- 
duction of the various new roses coming along each year, it 
becomes more apparent that the interests of the two, the com- 
merical man and the amateur, are more closely allied. 

I think this is vividly illustrated through the exhibition held 
in the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia, January 30 to 31, 
1924, where there was a combined exhibition by the American 
Rose Society and the American Carnation Society. The 
American Rose Society, through its members, staged one of the 
finest exhibitions of indoor roses ever seen in this or any other 
country. The most wonderful vases of roses were placed before 
the public. Dr. Robert Huey, one of the oldest amateur 
rosarians, a man whom we all love, said to me that the showing 
was a marvelous revelation of success in rose-production. I 
think he enthused most over the superb vases of Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, staged by the Florex Gardens, Myers & 
Samtman, Joseph Heacock Co., and Stephen Mortensen. He 
said again, “I never thought it would be possible to produce 
stock equal to this.” 

In 1921, when I was in Europe and saw Souvenir de Claudius 
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Pernet at the Bagatelle Gardens in Paris, I.felt that it had a 
splendid future, but I did not realize at that time that it could 
be produced to such perfection as was shown in these exhibition 
roses. The rose is a good grower; it provides a well-formed 
flower of a good and clear color, and keeps well—all qualities 
that are essential. It is certainly proving its worth as a com- 
mercial rose. 

As a garden rose, ‘‘Pernet”’ has not been tried out sufficiently 
to know whether it will be a success or not. It is regrettable 
that many of the roses which are good commercially do not 
“make good”’ as garden roses. This does not always follow, of 
course—we can all recall certain roses that are commercially 
useful and also good in the garden. ; 

At the Philadelphia show, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
carried the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society’s Sweepstake 
Prize. Four vases were considered; besides ‘‘Pernet” there were 
Hill’s America, Premier, and Hadley, all magnificent. Some 
thought Hill’s America should have had the Sweepstake Prize. 
They were certainly wonderful roses, having long stems and 
large, perfect flowers. Some of this variety, put in for exhibition 
purposes and not for competition, had stems about 12 feet long, 
and it was said that these could have been cut with still longer 
stems. 

A few years ago we all would have felt that the only rose 
that could have competed in a class like this was American 
Beauty. It was regrettable to note that there was shown only 
one vase of American Beauty, and that did not appear to good 
advantage in comparison with the winners. 

This January Philadelphia show was witnessed by one of the 
largest crowds that have ever attended an event of this kind, 
and I believe the roses attracted as much attention as anything 
in the show, except the retailers’ exhibits. I feel very sure that 
the great roses seen were an incentive to many of the visitors 
to have a rose-garden. What finer thing could we do than to 
help toward better citizenship by encouraging the making of 
more gardens among our people? It certainly would help raise 
the standard of living if we could cause people to interest 
themselves in raising flowers instead of attending so many of 
the cheap entertainments. 


Puate XVIII. 
The New 
Hybrid Tea, 
CoMMONWEALTH 


Originated by Alex. 
Montgomery, Jr.; 
introduced by 
A. N. Pierson, Ine. 
(See page 158.) 
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Among the new roses of today, we have two reds—Hill’s 
Sensation and Montgomery’s Templar. Sensation seems like a 
very good and strong grower, but it is a question whether it is 
just the right color. Templar, which captured a Silver Medal, 
probably comes nearer being the right color than Sensation, but 
neither of them is in the Hadley class—that is, has the Hadley 
shade. Of course, these two have not yet been tried out in a 
commercial way, and it is really a hard matter to tell what a 
rose is going to amount to until, after a season of handling, it 
can be determined whether it is going to make good commer- 
cially or not. From an exhibition standpoint they are cer- 
tainly very fine, and are two promising reds. 

Then we have Towill’s two seedlings. His yellow unnamed 
rose, which is a good deep yellow, looks like a “‘comer’’ in the 
medium-price field, not in the same class as ‘‘Pernet.’’ Mr. 
Towill also has a white rose with a pink-flushed center, which, 
to my mind, is most beautiful. Whether it will take with the 
public or not is hard to say, but it is certainly very attractive, 
and the flowers last very well. I took a few blooms home in the 
fall and kept them in the living-room for nearly a week, Mrs. 
Pennock thought it was one of the most beautiful roses that 
she had seen for a long time. We have the ladies to please, and 
if they take to a rose and like it, it means that it has a future. 
This white rose looks as if it has good possibilities. 

Then we have several sports: Annie Laurie, a sport. of 
Ophelia, is certainly a desirable addition to the cut-flower line. 
I would recommend any grower to plant this, as it stands out 
very well and is a pleasing rose. 

Two sports of Premier were on exhibition. Celestial, by 
Myers & Samtman, received a Silver Medal last year. William 
Munro’s sport, which was awarded a Silver Medal this year, 
is practically to all appearance the same as Celestial. 

It is a great satisfaction to see the various yellows coming 
out, as there is certainly a future for more yellow roses. They 
have been very much like yellow carnations, not having been 
grown at all extensively, and there certainly is more of a market 
for both. There were so few grown that they were not a factor 
in the market, and if the retailer purchased a few of either one 
of these it would only get him into trouble on account of the 
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limited supply; but with a larger supply there is a larger and 
better market. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge,* a sport of Ophelia, exhibited by 
F. R. Pierson, is certainly a very distinct addition to the yel- 
low list, and stands out in my mind as one of the best 
Ophelia sports. 

It is a good grower; the flower is aclear buff-yellow and a good 
keeper. Probably no rose has given us more worth-while sports 
than Ophelia, and they are all good garden roses. I wish that 
Radiance was still grown commercially, as we might get some 
more good sports from it. 

Silver Columbia is another sport which showed up very 
well and was awarded a Silver Medal. Some people claim that 
it is an improvement over Columbia; it looks very promising. 

Some of the roses that our growers are forcing today are 
quite severely criticized. Among them here in the East are 
American Legion (or, more properly I should say, Legion, as 
that is what it was named officially), Hill’s America, and 
Commonwealth. Legion’s strong redeeming feature probably 
is its free-growing habits. While it is not the ideal shape, at the 
same time, if one is not expecting perfection, it is certainly all 
right and has its place. I do not know of a rose that is a better 
keeper than Legion, and it is a good all-round handler. With 
some of the growers it tops the list from a paying standpoint. 

Commonwealth, a rose that is being much condemned, 
nevertheless has its place, and will hold it for a number of 
years to come, as a good commercial rose for spring, summer, 
and fall; it is not a winter forcing rose, that is certain. It does 
not hold its color well, but, nevertheless, take it as a whole, it 
holds up in excellent shape, and the fact of the color fading is 
very much magnified, more particularly by those who are not 
growing it. (See Plate XVIII, facing page 161.) 

Hill’s America is certainly a fine rose in many ways. It has 
had some setbacks among certain growers, and by those it is 
very severely criticized, but still I believe it has its place. 

Columbia, Pilgrim, Sunburst, Premier, White Killarney, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Butterfly, Mrs. Warren G. Harding are still 


*See Plate XXI, facing page 189, showing bud and open flower of Mrs. Calvin Cooli 
as received March 4 from the introducer, Mr. F. R. Pierson. ee a 
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holding their own, and are grown very extensively. Columbia 
heads all for quantity. 

The little roses do not seem to be as much grown as in former 
years, and there does not appear to be much demand for them, 
excepting during the debutante season and Easter. They cannot 
be grown for profit unless they have a steadier market. 

American Beauty, our old standby, looks as if it would not 
be grown quite as strong another year, around Philadelphia at 
least. This is very regrettable. Another rose in the same class 
is Mrs. Charles E. Russell. These are two very good roses, but 
from a grower’s standpoint are not profitable, and, of course, the 
only thing for a grower to do, when he is growing something 
that has not been a profit to him, is to eliminate it, and the 
sooner the better, if he wants to consider his pocketbook. 

Francis Scott Key is not grown at all around Philadelphia, 
and but very little around New York. It makes a wonder- 
fully fine show, particularly for warm weather. 

White Killarney is our only universally grown white rose at 
the present time. It certainly made a great impression at the 
Philadelphia Show. 

In last year’s Rose Annual, I wrote about the importance of 
the salesmen knowing more about the flowers they were hand- 
ling. I want to repeat again that I do not think they realize 
what a valuable asset it is to know the history of their flowers. 
An interesting story could be told about nearly every one of 
them, particularly of the rose. Another point to know, too, is 
whether a certain rose could be recommended for the garden. 
Some of the live retailers are finding it worth while to have their 
salesmen prepared to sell plants, and it is obviously good business 
to be able thus to accommodate customers who are interested. 
Every rose-garden means an all-year rose-buyer. 

Those of us who are interested in the rose have a real mission 
to fulfil, not only as members of the American Rose Society, 
but others as well, to encourage wherever we can the growing of 
garden roses, giving us more flower-lovers, and in that way we, 
too, can help elevate mankind and bring them to learn that we 
want to increase peace in the world and have less war and 
misery. 


The New English Roses of 1923 


By COURTNEY PAGE, Honorable Secretary National Rose 
Society of England 


Eprtor’s Norr.—We have come to depend on Mr. Page’s informed and 
candid review of the new roses shown in England which are found worthy of 
either a Gold Medal or a Certificate of Merit. Each year he thus favors us, 
not only with descriptions but with photographs (see Plates XIX and XX). 
The National Rose Society, which he ably manages, has fully 10,000 members 
and is easily the leading rose organization of the world. 


OSE-GROWERS will look back on the summer of 1923 
with little regret, for I believe it veritably was the worst 
rose season on record. In this country, June is the month 

of months for roses, which in a fair season are generally best 
about the summer solstice, but there was only a gleam of sun- 
shine last June, the month mainly including nothing but sullen 
skies and cold, dry, biting winds—a March combination! 

Pests and disease were rampant, the climbing varieties being 
the principal sufferers. Roses that had not been coaxed on by 
as genial a spring as one remembers, remained dormant. 

Little was it to be wondered at that the new varieties did not 
come up to the usual standard, and although a very large 
number of evident novelties were staged, awards were few. 

It is necessary to repeat that new varieties that are staged 
in England for an award are broadly considered as (1) exhibi- 
tion roses, including those best suited for staging as specimen 
blooms; (2) garden and decorative roses, including those best 
adapted for general garden decoration. Awards are made at 
any of the National Rose Society’s shows by a special com- 
mittee consisting of seven experts. The cherished Gold Medal 
may be awarded to any new rose, of which not less than six 
blooms are staged, together with a flowering plant. 

The Certificate of Merit is awarded to a new variety that is 
not quite up to the Gold Medal standard, and implies that the 
Committee would like to see it staged again at a future date. 

A Gold Medal was awarded in 1923 to each of the following: 

Allan Chandler, HT. (George Prince.) A strong-growing, semi-single rose of 
great merit. The large, delightfully fragrant, blooms are a vivid scarlet color, 


and are carried in clusters of three or four. The growth is very vigorous, and the 
plants I have seen were entirely free of mildew. A fine perpetual-flowering 
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pillar rose, and one of the greatest acquisitions of recent years. Awarded the 
Cory Cup in 1923. In commerce in 1924, 

Bessie Chaplin, HT. (Chaplin Bros., Ltd.) A fine large rose of a very pleasing 
shade of pale pink, perfectly shaped, and with high-pointed center, deliciously 
fragrant. The foliage is olive-green and the stems bright red. Vigorous, and 
fairly free of mildew. An exhibitor’s rose; a good garden sort. In commerce. 

Betty Hulton, HT. (Alex Dickson & Sons.) A moderate-growing rose, the 
fragrant blooms of which are globular and rather loosely made; pretty in the bud, 
but shapeless when expanded. The foliage is a dark green, free of mildew. The 
plant exhibited appeared to contain a great deal of Tea blood, and should be 
useful for bedding purposes. In commerce. 

Deception, HT. (G. Beckwith & Son.) This rose is, perhaps, best described 
as an improved Elsie Beckwith. The deep, rose-colored blooms are of perfect 
shape, large, and very sweetly scented. Very vigorous, upright grower. A fine 
rose for potting and bedding. 

Fred J. Harrison, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) A free-branching garden 
rose of fairly vigorous growth. The sweetly scented bright crimson blooms, 
which in the bud form are a good shape and perfectly formed, open very thin. 
The plant exhibited was free of mildew. Should be useful for bedding. In 
commerce. 

Lady Roundway, Per. (B. R. Cant & Son.) A free-branching rose of fairly 
vigorous growth, with medium-sized blooms carried upright. The color, a rich 
golden orange, glorious in the young flower but becoming paler with age, is 
perhaps the most attractive of any of the Pernetianas. The plant exhibited 
proved it to be a free-flowering variety, and one that should become an ideal 
bedder. The perfume was not very pronounced. In commerce. 

Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, HT. (Chaplin Bros., Ltd.) A vigorous-growing rose of 
very free-flowering habit. The sweetly scented blooms are a good shape, with 
high-pointed center and in color salmony buff, shaded pink. Foliage dark olive- 
green, red underneath. A good pot and bedding rose. I have seen this rose in 
the raisers’ nursery where it was very fine. In commerce. 

Shot Silk, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) The fragrant blooms of this fairly 
vigorous rose are produced on short, stiff stems, are rather round and loosely 
made, and of a very attractive color—orange-rose, overshot with golden yellow. 
The foliage is glossy dark green. A bedding variety. In commerce. 


The secondary award, a Certificate of Merit, was given to: 


Annie Ireland, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) An enormous pale cream, 
Druschki-like bloom of good shape, with the high-pointed center that exhibitors 
love; faintly scented. The plant shown was very vigorous and free of mildew. 
Purely an exhibitor’s rose. 

Fanny Oppenheimer, Per. (S. McGredy & Son.) I think this will prove to 
be the most brilliant colored rose of recent years. The deliciously fragrant 
blooms are not, perhaps, the desired shape, but the color is a very brilliant 
cardinal, shaded gold—delightful in the bud. Foliage dark green, but the plant 
exhibited had been much cut about, apparently for buds. The raiser told me he 
had only six plants of the variety, and to judge by the number of blooms staged 
it is indeed very free-flowering. I saw this rose in Ireland last summer and 
gazed on it in wonder! When distributed, we shall all want beds of it. 

Fragrance, HT. (Chaplin Bros., Ltd.) Scarlet-crimson, sweetly scented 
blooms, with high-pointed center, reminding one of Laurent Carle, but a much 
better grower. Will make a good bedding variety. In commerce. ; 

Gwynne Carr, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) A very vigorous rose of upright 
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growth, the blooms of which open rather flattish, but are delightfully fragrant. 
The color is a pale shell-pink, which has a tendency to fade as the blooms age. 
Very free flowering, it should prove an excellent garden variety. In commerce. 

Joan Howarth, HT. (Bees Ltd.) The pretty flesh-pink flowers are of the 
Ophelia type and deepen in color at the base. They are freely produced on 
strong, upright growths and are very sweetly scented. The plant exhibited was 
of very vigorous growth, free of mildew. Altogether a delightful garden rose. 

Lady Charmion, HT. (Bees Ltd.) A very pretty decorative rose, with up- 
lifted petals and pointed center. The faintly scented blooms, which are freely 
produced, are of an attractive scarlet-cherry-red. It is a rose we all shall want. 

Little Joe, HT. (D. Prior & Son.) A semi-single rose, the rich velvety scarlet 
blooms of which are cupped, and usually contain five broad substantial petals. 
The plant exhibited did not strike one as very vigorous, but, like many new 
varieties, it requires time to develop. A useful bedding rose. In commerce. 

Mabel Turner, HT. (Hugh Dickson.) A fairly vigorous rose, with well- 
shaped, faintly scented blooms, carried on long, stiff stems. The color is a 
bright pink, shaded white, reminding one of the old rose “La France.” Foliage 
olive-green and fairly free of mildew. It should be useful as a bedding variety. 

Margaret McGredy, HT. (S. McGredy & Son.) This rose is very much after 
the style of The Queen Alexandra Rose, but with rather more scarlet in the 
coloring than that variety. The habit of growth is upright and the sweetly 
scented blooms do not hang their heads. The blooms staged were not damaged 
by rain. It will make an excellent bedding variety. 

Maud Cuming, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) One of those roses whose 
color it is most difficult to describe. I have it as pale peach shot with coral-pink, 
and I have seen it described as a medium shade of pink, with pale center, while 
at the base each petal has a little yellow shading. The fragrant, peony-shaped 
blooms are very large, and, at times, good enough for the exhibitor’s box, the 
outer petals being shell-shaped and very stiff. The plant exhibited showed it to 
be of fairly vigorous habit. The foliage is a lovely dark green, free of mildew, 
Primarily a garden and bedding rose. In commerce. 

Mrs. Beckwith, Per. (G. Beckwith & Son.) A fine rose of good habit. The 
fragrant blooms, which are well formed, are a bright lemon color, shaded with 
white. The foliage is dark green, glossy, and free of mildew. An ideal bedding 
rose. We are getting a number of yellow roses now, almost too many, but 
there is plenty of room for this. In commerce. 

Mrs. E. J. Hudson, HT. (G. Lilley.) A large Testout-like bloom with good 
depth of petal. The faintly scented flowers are of good shape, with high-pointed 
center. It is a good rose both for exhibition and garden. The plants I have are 
very vigorous. In commerce. 

Oliver Mee, HT. (Hugh Dickson.) A medium-sized rose of good shape; color 
pale pink, on a white ground. The plant exhibited was vigorous and fairly free 
of mildew. Will probably make a useful garden variety. 

Phyllis Bide, Cl.Poly. [Mult.]. (S. Bide & Son.) Very pretty perpetual-flower- 
ing Polyantha variety of fairly vigorous habit, the plants growing to a height of 
about 6 feet. The blooms, which are produced in loose sprays, are almost double, 
the color pale gold, tipped with pale pink. The foliage is handsome. I saw it 
in the raisers’ nursery the end of September when it was lovely. In commerce. 

_ Richard E. West, HT. (Alex. Dickson & Sons.) A pale lemon-colored rose 
with large, loose petals; fragrant. The plant exhibited was fairly vigorous, and 
seemed to favor more of the Pernetiana than the Hybrid Tea. In commerce. 

Victor Waddilove, HT. (S. McGredy & Son.) A vigorous-growing rose of 
good habit. The sweetly scented blooms, which are freely produced, are of a 
rich, bright pink color. ‘The foliage is a dark green, small, but free of mildew. 


The New Roses of All the World 


AN EDITORIAL SURVEY 


ROBABLY the outstanding feature of this year’s survey of the 
world’s rose originations is the presentation of the new Aus- 
tralian roses, the result mainly of intelligent hybridization for a 

specific purpose. 

The Editor’s office continues its industrious effort to get the actual 
basic facts from rose originators, and it is pleasant to record an 
increasing response. 

The descriptions prefixed by an asterisk * are compiled from the 
standard cards as returned to the Editor’s office. A total of 1838 
roses are here described. 


INDEX OF NEW ROSES MENTIONED IN THE 1924 ANNUAL 


Agnes, 174. Generaal Smuts, 173. Mrs. E. J. Hudson, 166, 170. 
Alice, 173. George H. Mackereth, 169. Mrs, Frank Guthrie, 186. 
Alice Amos, 173. Glarona, 176. Mrs. G. Heath, 170. 
Allan Chandler, 164. Gloria, 169. Mrs. James Shearer, 170. 
Amelie de Bethune, 171. Glorio, 174. Mrs. Prentiss Nichols, 175. 
Angele Pernet, 172. —_— Mme. Segond Weber, Mrs. Theodore Salvesen, 170. 
Annie Ireland, 165. Mrs. T. J. English, 170. 
Arthur Cook, 168. Golden are 175. Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 165. 
Asun Galindes de Chapa, 173. Gwyneth, 1 Mrs. William Sergent, 170. 
Audrey, 168. Gwynne tines, 165. Muriel Wilson, 170. 
Aurora, 168 Harbinger, 176. Nellie Charlton, 171. 
Baby Dietz, 173. Tle de France, 172. Nur Mahal, 171. 
Barbara, 168. Insulinde, 173. Oliver Mee, 166. 
Baronesse T. N. W. van Jacqueline, 169. Peggy England, 171. 

Dedem, 173. James Walley, 169. Petite Odette, 173. 
Bessie Chaplin, 165. Jan Steen, 174. Petrine, 171. 
Betty Hulton, 165, 168. J. Bienfait, 174. Phyllis Bide, 166. 
Celestial, 174. Joan Frueh, 194. Pink F. J. Grootendorst, 174. 
Ceres, 173. Joan Howarth, 166. President Cherioux, 173. 
Chatillon Rambler, 172. Josephine Vestal, 174. Princess Marie Jose, 174. 
Chatillon Rose, 172. June Boyd, 169. Red Premier, 194. 
Cherub, 175. Kentfield, 175. Richard E, West, 166, 171. 
Christine Prior, 168. Kitty Kininmonth, 176. Ringlet, 176. 
Cl. Columbia, 174. Lady Charmion, 166, 169. Rudolf Kluis, 174. 
Cl. Lyon Rose, 173. Lady Eleanore, 194. Salmon Queen, 174. 
S Sees Charles Lutaud, Lady Roundway, 165. Salmon Spray, 176. 

Lady Venables Vernon, 169. Scorcher, 176. 

c. Gokehe Queen, 174. Little Joe, 165. Shot Silk, 165, 171. 
Cl, Stevens, 172. Lord Allenby, 169. Silver Columbia, 195. 
Cl. Triomphe Orleanais, 172. Loretto, 176. Souvenir du Capitaine Fer- 
Daisy, 168. Lorraine Lee, 176. nand Japy, 1 
Deception, 165. Louise, 169. Squatter’s Dream, 176. 
Docteur Louis Escarras, 172. Louise Hopkins, 194, Sunday Best, 176. 
Don Jose, 175. Louis Kahle, 176. Sweet Seventeen, 176. 
Dorcas, 168. Luciole, 172. Tacoma, 175. 
Doris Trayler, 168. Mabel Turner, 166. Templar, 175. 
Dorothy Dix, 168. Madeleine Lemaire, 172. The Beacon, 171. 
Duke of Normandy, 168. Marcia Stanhope, 170. Vera, 171. 
Earl Beatty, 168. Margaret McGredy, 166,170. Vesuvius, 171. 
Eldorado, 174. Mary Pickford, 175. Vicomtesse Pierre du Fou, 
Elvira Aramayo, 173. Mary Wallace, 194. 178. 
Etienne Rebeillard, 172. Maud Cuming, 170. Victor Waddilove, 1664. 
Evelyn Murland, 168. Mile. Irene Hennessy, 172. Violet Parncutt, 171. 
Fancy Free, 175. Mrs. Beckwith, 166, 172. Viscountess Devonport, 171. 
Fanny Oppenheimer, 165. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 194. Vivien, 171. 
Flying ae Py oe 175. Mrs. Courtney Page, 170. Westfield Beauty, 171. 
Fragrance, 165. Mrs. C. W. Roberts, 170. Yellow Bedder, 174. 


Fred J. Harrison, 165, 169. 
(167) 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

*Allan Chandler. HT. (Prince, 1923.) Hugh Dickson X unnamed variety. 
Bud medium size, long-pointed, very dark red; flower large, single and semi- 
single, very lasting; brilliant crimson; long stem; slight fragrance. Foliage 
abundant, disease-resistant. Profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. Gold 
Medal, National Rose Society of England, 1923; Cory Cup, 1923. (See page 164.) 

Annie Ireland. See page 165. 

*Arthur Cook. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Bud large, long-pointed; flower 
very large, extremely double, very lasting; deep velvety crimson with a beauti- 
ful sheen; long stem; strong fragrance. Foliage abundant, mildews and black- 
spots. Vigorous, upright, bushy, 214 to 3 feet high, compact; abundant, con- 
tinuous bloomer. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1923. 

Audrey. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1922.) Flower large, full, high-centered, 
beautifully formed; deep crimson; very fragrant. Vigorous. 

Aurora. H.Mos. (Pemberton, 1923.) Flower 2 to 3% inches in diameter; 
golden yellow, passing to pale creamy white small clusters; moderately fra- 
grant. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1923, 

Barbara. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1923.) Flower very bright red, with yellow 
base and reverse of petals pale yellow. 

Bessie Chaplin. See page 165. 

*Betty Hulton. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1923.) Type, Duchess of Welling- 
ton. Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, high-centered, double, lasting; deep 
saffron-yellow; borne singly; very fragrant. Foliage abundant, disease-resistant. 
Vigorous, upright; abundant and continuous bloomer from July to October. 
Hardy. Gold Medal, National Rose Society, England, 1923. (See page 165.) 

*Christine Prior. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Type, Mrs. George Shawyer. 
Bud large to very large, long-pointed; flower large to very large, semi-double 
to double, high-centered, very lasting; deep bright rosy red, overlaid and 
flushed yellow and peach, deep yellow at base. Foliage abundant. Vigorous, 
bushy, dwarf (214 feet), open habit; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Daisy. HT. (Hicks, 1923.) Type, a semi-double, orange-flamed Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Vigorous, very branching; very free bloomer. 

Deception. See page 165. 

Dorcas. HW. (English & Son, 1922.) Flower full, perfectly shaped, very lasting; 
deep rose-pink at edges, shading to coral-pink, with palest yellow at base; large, 
well-formed clusters. Foliage practically evergreen. Vigorous; profuse bloomer. 

*Doris Trayler. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Type, a very large Killarney. 
Bud large, long-pointed, orange-cadmium; flower large, double, high-centered, 
lasting; deep amber-yellow which does not fade, reverse flushed crimson and deep 
orange; moderately fragrant. Vigorous, bushy, dwarf (2 feet), compact; profuse 
and continuous bloomer from May to October. Hardy. 

Dorothy Diz. D.Pol. (Hicks, 1923.) Flower rose-pink, borne in large clusters 
on strong stems. Foliage handsome. Vigorous. Blooms all summer. 

Duke of Normandy. HT. (Jersey Nurseries, 1922.) St. Helena X George 
Dickson. Type, La France. Flower high-centered, silvery pink, like La France, 
but deeper. Vigorous; very free bloomer. 

Earl Beatty. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1923.) Flower deep crimson—may be 
styled an improved General MacArthur; moderately fragrant. 

*Evelyn Murland. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1923.) Bud medium size, globular; 
flower medium size, double, globular, lasting; outside petals shot pink and coral- 
red, inside, salmon-pink and cochineal, veined yellow; moderate fragrance. Foliage 
disease-resistant. Vigorous, bushy, dwarf; free and continuous bloomer. Hardy 

Fanny Oppenheimer. See page 165. 

Fragrance. See page 165. 


Prare XIX. English Gold-Medal and Certificated Roses of 1923 


1, Fanny Oppenheimer; 2, Margaret McGredy; 3, Allan Chandler; 4, Phyll Bide; 
5, Shot Silk; 6, Joan Howarth. 


(Photographs by courtesy of Mr. Courtney Page. See page 164.) 
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*Fred J. Harrison. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1924.) Bud medium size, long- 
pointed; flower large, full, double, globular, lasting; cardinal-red, black blotches 
on edges; borne singly; very fragrant. Foliage mildews slightly. Vigorous, 
upright, bushy; abundant and continuous bloomer from July to October. 
Hardy. Gold Medal, National Rose Society of England, 1923. (See p. 165.) 

*George H. Mackereth. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1924.) Type, Horace Vernet in 
color and shape of bloom only. Bud very large, long-pointed; flower very large, 
double, full, high-centered, lasting; velvety red, shaded dark crimson; borne 
singly; very fragrant. Foliage mildews slightly. Vigorous, upright; abundant and 
continuous bloomer. Hardy. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of 
England, 1923. 

Gloria. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1922.) Flower very large, of fine form, full, 
brilliant scarlet-crimson. Vigorous; continuous bloomer. y 

*Gwyneth. H.Poly. (Woosnam; intro. by W. Easlea & Sons, 1923.) Type, 
Canarienvogel. Bud small, ovoid, deep canary-yellow; flower medium size, 
semi-double, open, very lasting; clear sunflower-yellow, tinted lemon, changing 
to nearly white; borne in clusters; strong musk fragrance. Foliage disease- 
resistant. Vigorous, bushy; abundant and continuous bloomer from June to 
October. Hardy. (This rose is the result of crossing two seedlings, each of 
which resulted from crossing—four distinct types of roses are here blended.) 

Gwynne Carr. See page 165. 

Jacqueline. H.Sb. (W. Paul & Son, 1923.) Flower semi-double, reddish 
copper, base yellow. Vigorous; free bloomer. Award of Merit, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, England, 1922. 

*James Walley. HT. (W. Easlea & Sons, 1923.) Ophelia X unnamed seed- 
ling. Type, Ophelia. Bud large, rich orange-gold, shaded crimson; flower large. 
full, double, very lasting; apricot and fiery salmon; moderate fragrance. Foliage 
disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright; abundant and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Joan Howarth. See page 166. 

*June Boyd. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Type, Mrs. George Shawyer. 
Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, double, high-centered, very lasting; 
salmon-carmine, yellow base, opens to bright peach-blossom-pink; moderate 
fragrance. Vigorous, upright, bushy, 3 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. 

*Lady Charmion. HT. (Bees Ltd., 1923.) Lyon Rose X Genera] MacArthur. 
Type, Richmond. Bud medium size, globular; flower medium size, double, 
high-centered, globular, lasting; bright cherry-carmine; moderate fragrance. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Moderate grower, upright, compact, bushy, dwarf 
(15 inches); profuse bloomer from June to October. Certificate of Merit, 
National Rose Society of England, 1923. (See page 166.) 

Lady Roundway. See page 165. ; 

Lady Venables Vernon. HT. (Jersey Nurseries, 1922.) Mrs. Amy Ham- 
mond X Sir Alexander N. Rochfort. Long-pointed bud cream and saffron 
blended, chrome-yellow base; flower high-centered, soft flesh-color, overlaid 
blush; exquisitely fragrant. Vigorous grower; disease-resistant foliage. 

Tittle Joe. See page 166. i 

*Lord Allenby. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1923.) Bud very large, ovoid, very 
regular; flower very large, unusually double, high-centered, extremely lasting; 
bright crimson; borne singly; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Mod- 
erate grower, dwarf, compact, sturdy; moderate and_ continuous bloomer. 
Hardy. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1923. 

*Louise. HT. (Prince, 1924.) Isobel X unnamed seedling. Type, Killarney. 
Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, double, full, very lasting; rose, shaded 
cerise; strong fragrance. Vigorous, upright, tall grower; profuse bloomer for 
eight weeks in May and June. Hardy. 
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Mabel Turner. See page 166. 

*Marcia Stanhope. HT. (Lilley, 1922.) Seedling from. Frau Karl Druschki. 
Bud large, globular, streaked slightly with carmine; bloom large, double, globu- 
lar, very lasting; pure white, strong fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vig- 
orous, upright, compact, 2 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

*Margaret McGredy. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1923.) Type, Augustus 
Hartmann. Bud very large, long-pointed; flower very large, extra double, 
high-centered, extremely lasting; scarlet-vermilion; moderate fragrance. Very 
vigorous, bushy, dwarf; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. In commerce 
1925 or 1926. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society, 1923. (See page 166.) 

*Maud Cuming. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1923.) Bud large, long-pointed; 
flower very large, double, full, high-centered, lasting; coral-pink, shaded peach 
and orange; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, bushy, dwarf; 
abundant and continuous bloomer. Hardy. Certificate of Merit, National Rose 
Society of England, 1923. (See page 166.) 

Mrs. Beckwith. See page 166. 

*Mrs. Courtney Page. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1922.) Bud large, long- 
pointed; flower very large, extremely double, high-centered, very lasting; 
sparkling orange-cerise, with bright carmine shading toward the base of the 
petals; moderate fragrance. Foliage mildews and black-spots. Very vigorous, 
upright, bushy, dwarf; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. Gold Medal, 
National Rose Society of England, 1923. 

*Mrs. C.W. Edwards. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Type, Mme. Caroline 
Testout. Bud large, long-pointed; flower very large, double, high-centered; 
pure crimson-carmine, yellow base, on the outside of the petals the yellow bases 
run into veinings of yellow; moderate fragrance. Very vigorous, upright, bushy, 
compact, 21% to 3 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

*Mrs. E. J. Hudson. HT. (Lilley, 1922.) Seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant. 
Bud very large, long-pointed; flower very large, double, full, high-centered, 
lasting; bright pink; slight fragrance. Very vigorous, bushy, open habit, 2 feet 
high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. In commerce. Certificate of 
Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1923. (See page 166.) 

*Mrs. G. Heath. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1924.) Type, Ophelia. Bud large, 
long-pointed, blood-red, orange-crimson, and yellow; flower large to medium size, 
double, high-centered, very lasting; maize-yellow, tinted peach-red, center cad- 
mium-yellow; moderate fragrance. Foliage mildews and black-spots. Few thorns. 
Vigorous, bushy, open habit, dwarf (2) feet high); very profuse and continuous 
bloomer. Hardy. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1928. 

*Mrs. James Shearer. HT. (Ferguson, 1923.) Unnamed seedling X Mme. 
Colette Martinet. Type, Sunburst. Bud large, globular, canary-yellow; flower 
large, full, high-centered, very lasting; white, cadmium-yellow base; strong 
fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright dwarf (2 feet); profuse 
and continuous bloomer. Tips freeze. 

Mrs. Theodore Salvesen. HY. (Dobbie & Co., Ltd., 1922.) Bud coppery 
salmon; flower splendid form, salmon-pink; strong stem. Vigorous; free bloomer. 

Mrs. T. J. English. HT. (English & Son, 1922.) Flower moderately 
fragrant, apricot and amber, faint salmon-flesh shadings, heavily veined and 
beautifully reflexed, moderate fragrance. Vigorous; very free bloomer. 

Mrs. Tresham Gilbey. See page 165. 

Mrs. William Sergent. HT. (H. Dickson, 1923.) Flower large, full, apricot 
and peach-pink, rose-pink at edges. Gold Medal, National Rose Society. 

Muriel Wilson. T. (Hall; intro. by Prince, 1923.) Type, a glorified White 
Maman Cochet. Flower very large, of perfect shape, rich lemon-cream color; 
slight fragrance. Gold Medal, National Rose Society of England 1921. 
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*Nellie Charlton. HT. (Lilley, 1923.) Seedling from Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
Bud large, long-pointed, deep carmine; flower large, double, full, high-centered, 
very lasting; silvery pink, reverse salmon-pink; strong fragrance. Very vigorous, 
upright, compact, 2 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Nur Mahal (‘The Fairy of the Palace”). H.Mos. (Pemberton, 1923.) 
Flower semi-single, bright crimson, musk scented, borne in clusters on fairly 
stiff stems. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, bushy; profuse bloomer. In 
commerce. Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society of England, 1922. 

Oliver Mee. See page 166. 

*Peggy England. HT. (Lilley, 1923.) Bud long-pointed; flower large, double, 
open, lasting; cream-apricot, sometimes tinted carmine; moderate fragrance. 
Vigorous, bushy, open, (114 feet); profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

*Petrine. HT. (Therkildsen, 1923.) Old-Gold X Mme. Edouard Herriot. Bud 
long-pointed; flower medium size, double, high-centered, very lasting; coral-red; 
slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, bushy; profuse and con- 
tinuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Phyllis Bide. See page 166. 

*Richard E. West. HT. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1924.) Bud large, long-pointed; 
flower large, double, full, lasting; clear yellow self; very fragrant. Foliage disease- 
resistant. Very vigorous, upright, bushy; free and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 
Certificate of Merit, National Rose Society, 1923. (See page 166.) 

*Shot Silk. Per. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1924.) Bud medium size, ovoid; flower 
medium size, double, full, high-centered, lasting; cherry-cerise, shot with 
golden yellow; very fragrant. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright, 
bushy; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. Gold Medal, National Rose 
Society, 1923. In commerce. (See page 165.) 

The Beacon. HW. (W. Paul & Son, 1922.) Flower single and semi-double, 
bright, fiery red, with white eye, as in American Pillar; borne in large clusters. 

Vera. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1922.) Flower large, full, deep salmon, shaded 
with coral-red. Vigorous; very free bloomer. 

*Vesuvius. HT. (S. McGredy & Son, 1923.) Type, Irish Elegance. Bud 
large, long-pointed; flower very large, single, extremely lasting; dark velvety 
crimson; moderate fragrance. Very vigorous, upright, bushy, compact, 24 
feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Victor Waddilove. See page 166. 

*Violet Parncutt. HT. (W. Easlea & Sons, 1923.) Type, Irish Fireflame. 
Flower small, semi-double, open, lasting; brownish gold. Foliage disease- 
resistant. Vigorous, upright; abundant and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

Viscountess Devonport. HT. (Hicks, 1923.) Type, an improved Mrs. 
Aaron Ward. Flower of fine shape, rich Indian-yellow, borne on long, strong 
stem; moderately fragrant. Compact grower; very free bloomer. 

Vivien. HT. (W. Paul & Son, 1922.) Flower of fine shape, very large, full, 
deep rose-pink, very fragrant. Vigorous; profuse bloomer. a 

*Westfield Beauty. HT. (H. Morse & Sons, 1923.) Lady Pirrie X Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Bud medium size, long-pointed; flower medium size, double, 
high-centered, lasting; deep coppery apricot, overlaid with golden and salmon- 
pink tints; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright, 
bushy, 2 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 


FRANCE 
Amelie de Bethune. Per. (Pernet-Ducher, 1924.) Type, Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. Bud medium size, ovoid; flower medium size, semi-double, open, fairly 
lasting; coral-red, shaded yellow at base; slight fragrance. Moderate grower, 
upright, 21% feet high; free and continuous bloomer. Freezes to 10 inches. 
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Angele Pernet. Per. (Pernet-Ducher, 1924.) Type, Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet. Bud medium size, pointed; flower medium size, semi-double, cupped; 
tango color; moderate fragrance. Moderate grower, upright, open habit, 244 
feet high; free and continuous bloomer. Freezes to 10 inches. 

*Chatillon Rambler. Mult. (Nonin, 1923.) Dorothy Perkins X Crimson 
Rambler (?). Bud small, ovoid; flower small, semi-double, cupped, very lasting; 
salmon-pink. Slight fragrance. Foliage mildews. Very vigorous, upright grower, 
(15 to 20 feet); profuse and continuous bloomer in June and July. Hardy. 

*Chatillon Rose. D.Poly. (Nonin, 1923.) Orleans Rose X unnamed seedling. 
Type, Orleans Rose. Bud small, long-pointed; flower medium size, semi-double, 
cupped, very lasting; bright pink; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. 
Very vigorous, bushy, 1 to 2 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 
Silver Gilt Medal, 1923; Award of Merit, French Horticultural Society. 

*Cl. Mme. Charles Lutaud. Cl.HT. (Guillot, 1922.) Sport from Mme. 
Charles Lutaud. Type, Cl. Marquise de Sinety. Very vigorous climber and 
free bloomer with all the good characteristics of its parent. 

Cl. Stevens. Cl.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1922.) Sport of Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 
Flower large, full, snow-white. Very vigorous climber and very hardy. 

Cl. Triomphe Orléanais. Mult. (E.Turbat & Co., 1922.) Sport of Triomphe 
Orléanais. Bright cherry-red flower, much larger than that of the parent. 
Vigorous; continuous bloomer. 

Docteur Louis Escarras. Per. (Nabonnand, 1922.) Constance X unnamed 
seedling. Flower cupped, deep salmon-pink, changing to bright rosy scarlet. 
Foliage glossy dark green. Very vigorous; very free flowering. 

Etienne Rebeillard. Per. (Pernet-Ducher, 1924.) Type, Lady Pirrie. Bud 
medium size, globular; flower medium size, semi-double, globular, fairly lasting; 
flesh-pink, with golden suffusion; slight fragrance. Moderate grower, upright, 
2 feet high; moderate and continuous bloomer. Freezes to 10 inches. 

Golden Mme. Segond Weber. HT. (Soupert & Notting, 1923.) Mme. Segond 
Weber X Primerose. Type, Mme. Segond Weber. Bud very long-pointed; 
flower enormous, full, very lasting; salmon, center aurora-yellow. Foliage 
abundant. Vigorous, branching, bushy; profuse bloomer. 

*Tle de France. HW. (Nonin, 1922.) American Pillar & unnamed seedling. 
Type, American Pillar. Bud small, ovoid; flower medium size, semi-double, 
open, very lasting; bright scarlet, white center; slight fragrance. Very vigorous, 
grows 15 to 20 feet high; profuse and continuous bloomer for five weeks. Hardy. 

*Luciole. HW. (Nonin, 1923.) Hiawatha X unnamed seedling. Type, 
Hiawatha. Bud small, ovoid; flower small, single, cupped, very lasting; bright 
scarlet, white center; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous 
climber (15 to 20 feet); profuse and continuous bloomer for five weeks. Hardy. 

*Madeleine Lemaire. HW. (Nonin, 1923.) Mrs. F. W. Flight X unnamed 
seedling. Bud medium size, long-pointed; flower medium size, semi-double, 
cupped, very lasting; bright salmon-pink; slight fragrance. Foliage disease- 
resistant. Very vigorous, upright climber (15 to 20 feet); profuse and con- 
tinuous bloomer. Hardy. 

*Mile. Irene Hennessy. HT. (Guillot, 1923.) George C. Waud X unnamed 
seedling. Type, George C. Waud, in growth. Bud large, long-pointed; flower 
large, full, double, lasting; bright vermilion-orange; very fragrant. Foliage dis- 
ease-resistant. Few thorns. Moderate grower, bushy; abundant and continu- 
ous bloomer. 

Mrs. Beckwith. Per. (Pernet-Ducher, 1922.) Type, Souvenir de Gustave 
Pratt. Bud medium size, long-pointed; flower medium size, semi-double, open, 
lasting; buttercup-yellow; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Moderate 
upright grower of compact habit (214 feet); abundant and continuous bloomer 
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from June to October. Freezes to 10 inches. Certificate of Merit, Bagatelle 
Gardens, 1923. 

*Petite Odette. HW. (Nonin, 1923.) Lady Godiva X unnamed seedling. 
Type, Lady Godiva. Bud medium size, ovoid; flower medium size, very double, 
full, very lasting; light pink; slight fragrance. Very vigorous climber (15 to 20 
feet); profuse and continuous bloomer for five weeks. Hardy. 

Président Chérioux. Per. (Pernet-Ducher, 1922.) Type, Mme. Caroline 
Testout. Bud large, globular; flower large, double, full, lasting; prawn-red and 
salmon-pink, shaded yellow; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigor- 
ous, bushy, (21% feet); free and continuous bloomer. Freezes to 10 inches. 
Gold Medal, Bagatelle Gardens, 1923. 

Souvenir du Capitaine Fernand Japy. Per. (Sauvageot, 1923.) Flower 
enormous, cupped, fuschine-pink, shaded purple, reverse silvery. Very hardy. 

Vicomtesse Pierre du Fou. Cl.LHT. (Sauvageot, 1923.) Bud medium size; 
flower medium size, deep pink to magenta-red, with a tip of yellow. Foliage 
large, dark green. Very hardy. Award of Merit, Bagatelle Gardens, 1922. 


HOLLAND 


Alice. D.Poly. (Spek, 1923.) Flower double, fringed; deeper in color than 

Tausendsch6n; borne in large clusters. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous. 

*Alice Amos. D.Poly. (Spek; intro. by D. Prior & Son, Ltd., 1922.) Tip-Top 
X unnamed seedling. Type, American Pillar in dwarf form. Bud medium size, 
long-pointed; flower medium size, single, lasting; rosy cerise, with pure white eye. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous; profuse, continuous bloomer. Hardy. 

*Asun Galindez de Chapa. HT. (Ketten Bros., 1923.) Paul Lédé Jacques 
Vincent. Bud large, long-pointed; flower large, double, high-centered, lasting; 
salmon-pink and shrimp-pink, reverse salmon-carmine, with Indian-yellow at 
the base; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, bushy, up- 
right, free-branching; free and continuous bloomer. 

Baby Dietz. D.Poly. (A. Op de Beeck Fils, 1924.) Flower medium size, 
full, oriental red, edges salmon. Vigorous; profuse and continuous bloomer. 

*Baronesse T. N. W. van Dedem. HT. (M. Leenders & Co., 1923.) Bud large, 
long-pointed; flower large, semi-double, open, very lasting; yellow and coppery; 
moderate fragrance. Vigorous, bushy; abundant bloomer, 

Ceres. Per. (Spek, 1922.) Sunburst X Mme. Edmond Rostand. Flower 
deep orange, salmon in center. Very vigorous; continuous bloomer. 

*Cl. Lyon Rose. Cl.Per. (Ketten Bros., 1924.) A climbing, very vigorous 
form of the well-known Lyon Rose. 

Elvira Aramayo. Per. (P. J. Looymans & Sons, 1922.) Feu Joseph Looy- 
mans X (seedling of Leslie Holland X Rayon d’Or). Bud long-pointed; flower 
full, Indian-red. Vigorous, upright, bushy; very free bloomer. Gold Medal, 
Bagatelle Gardens, Paris, 1922. 

*Generaal Smuts. HT. (Van Rossem, 1922.) General MacArthur X Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Type, General MacArthur. Bud large, long-pointed; flower 
large, double, open, lasting; cherry-red, deep coral-red shadings; moderate fra- 
grance. Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous, upright (2 to 3 feet) profuse 
and continuous bloomer. First-Class Certificate, Royal Neth. Hort. Soc. 

*Insulinde.t HT. (M. Leenders & Co., 1923.) Ophelia X Jonkheer J. L. 
Mock. Bud very large, ovoid; flower very large, very double, full, very lasting; 
pink and salmon; very fragrant. Vigorous, upright; abundant bloomer. 

*Insulinde.t HT. (Van Rossem, 1923.) Mr. Joh. M. Jolles X Melody. Type, 
Melody. Bud large to medium size, ovoid; flower large to medium size, double, 


+ An evidence of the need of international rose registration is seen in this unfortunate 
duplication, in the same country, in the same year!—EpiTor. 
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full, lasting; clear yellow, with golden shadings; slight to .moderate fragrance. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Moderate, bushy grower (114 feet); abundant and 
continuous bloomer. Tips freeze. 

Jan Steen. HT. (Spek, 1923.) Bud large, well formed; flower semi-double, 
brilliant scarlet-red; moderate fragrance. Vigorous. Very hardy. 

*J. Bienfait. HT. (Van Rossem, 1923.) Mme. Leon Pain X Red-Letter 
Day. Bud small, ovoid; flower medium size, double, open, lasting; brick-red; 
slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Moderate, upright grower (114 feet); 
abundant and continuous bloomer. Hardy. Silver Medal, “Nos Jungent Rose.” 

*Pink F. J. Grootendorst. H.Rug. (F. J. Grootendorst & Sons, 1923.) Sport 
of F. J. Grootendorst. Bud medium size; flower double, clear pink, very lasting; 
Very vigorous, upright, bushy; profuse bloomer. Very hardy. 

Princess Marie Jose. D.Poly. (A. Op de Beeck Fils, 1924.) Flower very large, 
full, white, shaded rose, yellow at base. Vigorous; profuse and continuous bloomer. 

Rudolf Kluis. Cl.HT. (Kluis & Koning, 1923.) Flower vermilion-red. 
Profuse bloomer. First-Class Certificate, Boskoop, Holland. 

*Salmon Queen. D.Poly. (H. den Ouden & Son, 1923.) Sport of Juliana 
Rose. Bud small; flower medium size, semi-double, open, very lasting; deep 
salmon. Moderate grower, dwarf (10 inches); free bloomer. Hardy. 

*Yellow Bedder. H.Per. (Van Rossem, 1923.) Mr. Joh. M. Jolles < Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Bud medium size, globular; flower large, double, cupped, 
lasting; clear yellow to cream; slight fragrance. Very vigorous, upright, bushy, 
(1}4 feet); profuse and continuous bloomer. Hardy. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


*Agnes. H.Rug. (Saunders; intro. by Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada.) 
Rosa rugosa X Persian Yellow. Bud medium size, ovoid; flower medium size, 
double, full, fairly lasting; pale amber; strong fragrance. Vigorous, bushy 
grower, reaching 6 feet; profuse bloomer in June. Hardy. (See page 80.) 

*Celestial. HT. (Myers & Samtman, 1924.) Sport of Premier. Bud large, 
ovoid; flower large, double, open, very lasting; light pink, edge of petals shading 
to lighter pink; strongfragrance. Foliage mildews. Vigorous, bushy; free and con- 
tinuous bloomer. Not tested for hardiness outside. Gold and Silver Medals. 

*Cl. Columbia. CLHT. (Jos. W. Vestal & Son, 1923.) Sport of Columbia. 
Type, Columbia. Bud very large, long-pointed; flower very large, double, full, 
very lasting; same color as Columbia; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease- 
resistant. Very vigorous climber; profuse bloomer from April to November. 

*Cl. Ophelia Queen. C1LHT. (Westbury Rose Co., 1923.) Sport of Ophelia. 
Type, Ophelia. Flower large, very double, full, lasting; like Ophelia in color; 
strong perfume. Very vigorous climber, reaching 10 feet in three years; profuse 
bloomer at intervals from June to September. Hardy. 

*Eldorado. H.Per. (Howard & Smith, 1923.) Unnamed seedling X Mme. 
Edouard Herriot. Type Miss Lolita Armour. Bud and flower very large, very 
double, full, lasting; copper, suffused orange and salmon; borne singly on 
strong stem; moderate fragrance. Vigorous, bushy; free bloomer. 

*Glorio,t HT. (E.G. Hill Co.; intro. by Jos. W. Vestal & Son, 1923.) Premier 
X Primerose. Bud and flower large, double, high-centered, lasting; scarlet- 
cerise; borne, several together, on long, strong stem; moderately fragrant. 
Foliage leathery, dark green, disease-resistant. Few thorns. Vigorous, upright; 
free bloomer. 

*Joan Frueh. See page 194. 

*Josephine Vestal. HT. (E. G. Hill Co.; intro. by Jos. W. Vestal & Son, 1923.) 

7 An unfortunate and seemingly inexcusable near-duplication of the English rose ‘‘Gloria” 


(page 169), sent out in 1922 by W. Paul & Son. Glorio has not been offered for registration 
by the American Rose Society. 
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Ophelia X unnamed seedling. Bud large to medium, ovoid; flower large to 
medium, double, high-centered, very lasting; soft pink; very fragrant. Foliage 
disease-resistant. Very vigorous, bushy; abundant and continuous bloomer. 

*Kentfield. D.Poly. (R. Diener Co., 1922.) Cécile Brunner X unnamed 
seedling. Bud small, globular; bloom small, very double, globular, very lasting; 
delicate cameo-pink, shading into deeper thulite-pink; slight fragrance. Foliage 
mildews. Moderate grower, bushy, dwarf (2 to 3 feet); profuse and continuous 
bloomer. 

*Lady Eleanore. See page 194. 

*Louise Hopkins. See page 194. 

*Mary Pickford. H.Per. (Howard & Smith, 1923.) Unnamed seedling X 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. Bud large, long-pointed, orange-yellow; flower 
large, double, full, very lasting; light orange-yellow; borne singly on long stem; 
very fragrant. Very vigorous, bushy; profuse bloomer. 

*Mary Wallace. See pages 15, 194. 

*Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. See pages 162, 194, Plate X XI, facing page 189. 

*Mrs. Prentiss Nichols. HT. (Robert Scott & Son, Inc., 1923.) Ophelia X 
crimson-scarlet seedling from A. Dickson & Sons. Bud large, ovoid; flower 
large, double, high-centered, lasting; brilliant deep pink; moderate fragrance. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright grower, reaching 3 feet; free and 
continuous bloomer. Freezes to 14% feet. 

*Red Premier. See page 194. 

*Silver Columbia. See pages 162, 195. 

*Tacoma. HT. (Chervenka, 1921.) Ophelia X Honeymoon. Type, Brides- 
maid. Bud medium size, long-pointed; flower medium size, double, open, very 
lasting; flaming apricot; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigor- 
ous, upright (3 to 4 feet); profuse and continuous bloomer. Not tested outdoors. 

*Templar. HT. (Montgomery Co.; intro. by A. N. Pierson, 1924.) Bud 
medium size, globular; flower medium size, double, globular, very lasting; 
clear bright red; very fragrant. Few thorns. Vigorous, upright; abundant and 
continuous bloomer. Not tested for hardiness outdoors. 


AUSTRALIA 


*Cherub. Cl.Poly. (Alister Clark; intro. by S. Brundrett, 1923.) Seedling of 
Claire Jacquier. Bud small; flower small, semi-double, cupped, very lasting; 
pink and salmon in spring, winter flowers tinted pink and carmine. Very vig- 
orous; profuse bloomer in spring, few scattering blooms thereafter. (See p. 120.) 

*Don José. HT. (Alister Clark; intro. by National Rose Society of Victoria, 
1922.) Archiduc Joseph X unnamed seedling. Type, Mme. Lambard. Bud and 
flower medium size, semi-double, cupped; salmon-pink; slight fragrance. Foliage 
disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright, bushy; free and continuous bloomer. 

*Fancy Free. HT. (Alister Clark; intro. by National Rose Society of New South 
Wales, 1922.) Gustave Griinerwald X unnamed seedling. Type, Lady Pirrie. 
Flower medium size, semi-double, very lasting; pink, white center; moderate 
fragrance. Foliage black-spots. Moderate grower, dwarf; abundant and con- 
tinuous bloomer. 

*Flying Colours. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hazlewood Bros., 1922.) Rosa 
gigantea seedling. Flower very large, single, lasting; light red; slight fragrance. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous climber; abundant bloomer in spring only. 

*Golden Vision. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by National Rose Society of 
Victoria, 1922.) Maréchal NielXR. gigantea. Flower medium size, semi-double, 
lasting; Maréchal Niel yellow on opening, fading to nearly white; moderate fra- 
grance. Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous climber; moderate bloomer in 
spring. (See page 119.) 
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*Harbinger. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hackett & Co., Adelaide, 1923.) 
Seedling from R. gigantea. Bud long-pointed; flower large, single, lasting; soft pink; 
slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous climber; abundant 
spring bloomer. (See page 119 and Plate XIV facing page 125.) h 

*Kitty Kininmonth. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hackett & Co., Adelaide, 
1922.) R. gigantea X unnamed seedling. Bud large, globular; flower very large, 
semi-double, cupped, very lasting; pink—almost fadeless—with many golden 
stamens; slight fragrance. Very vigorous climber; moderate bloomer in spring. 

*Loretto. HW. (Alister Clark; intro. by S. Brundrett, 1923.) Jersey Beauty 
X unnamed seedling. Flower medium size, semi-double, open, lasting; reddish 
lake, white center; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Very 
vigorous climber; abundant and fairly continuous bloomer. (See page 120.) 

*Lorraine Lee. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hackett & Co., Adelaide, 1924.) 
R. gigantea seedling X unnamed seedling. Bud long-pointed; flower medium size, 
double, open, cupped, lasting; warm rosy apricot-pink; moderate fragrance. Foli- 
age disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright; continuous bloomer. (See pp.119, 122.) 

*Mrs. Frank Guthrie. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hazlewood Bros., Sydney, 
1923.) R. gigantea seedling X unnamed seedling. Flower medium size, semi-double, 
cupped, lasting; deep flesh-color in autumn, paler in summer; moderate fragrance. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous, upright, bushy; free and continuous bloomer. 

*Ringlet. Cl.T. (Alister Clark; intro. by S. Brundrett, 1922.) Ernest Morel 
Betty Berkeley. Flower small, single, fairly lasting; white, tipped pink and lilac. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Very vigorous climber; free and continuous bloomer. 

*Salmon Spray. HT. (Grant; intro. by Kershaw, 1923.) Cl. Orleans Mid- 
night Sun. Bud medium size, ovoid; flower medium size, semi-double, cupped, 
very lasting; light salmon-pink, reverse of petals carmine; borne in clusters; 
moderate fragrance. Foliage abundant, medium size, leathery, rich green. Few 
thorns (red). Very vigorous, bushy, (3 feet); profuse, continuous bloomer. 
First-Class Certificate, New South Wales Hort. Soc. (See page 126.) 

*Scorcher. HT. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hackett & Co., Adelaide, 1922.) 
Mme. Abel Chatenay X unnamed seedling. Bud large, ovoid; flower large, semi- 
double, open, lasting; carmine-crimson; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resis- 
tant. Vigorous climber; free and continuous bloomer. 

*Squatter’s Dream. H.Gig. (Alister Clark; intro. by Hackett & Co., Adelaide, 
1923.) Seedling from R. gigantea seedling. Bud medium size, ovoid; flower me- 
dium size, semi-double, open, cupped; varies between saffron and Indian yellow, 
deep in bud and paler in open flower; moderate fragrance. Foliage disease-resis- 
tant. Moderate grower, bushy, dwarf; continuous bloomer. (See pp. 119, 122.) 

*Sunday Best. C).HP. (Alister Clark; intro. by National Rose Society of 
Victoria, 1924.) Frau Karl Druschki X unnamed seedling. Type, Morgenrot. 
Bud long-pointed; flower medium size, single, lasting; brilliant red with white 
center; slight fragrance. Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous climber; profuse 
and continuous bloomer. 

*Sweet Seventeen. HP. (Alister Clark; intro. by National Rose Society of 
Victoria, 1923.) Frau Karl Druschki X unnamed seedling. Flower medium size, 
semi-double, open, lasting; rich pink; moderate fragrance. Foliage black-spots. 

Moderate grower, bushy, dwarf; free and continuous bloomer. 


GERMANY 
Glarona. HT. (Dr. Kruger; intro. by H. Kiese & Co., 1922.) Same color as 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. Very vigorous; very free blooming. 
Louis Kahle. HT. (H. Kiese & Co., 1922.) Lieutenant Chaure X Etoile 
de France. Flower large, bright cherry-red, borne on long stem; very fragrant. 
Foliage disease-resistant. Vigorous. 


Rose Notes 


By THE EDITOR AND OTHERS 


HE fifty shorter items of rose lore that follow are of equa importance with 
the longer articles that precede them. To make them more useful, they 
are this year grouped according to a broad subject classification, and to 

render consultation easy, an index follows: 
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METHODS OF ROSE-PROPAGATION 


Grafting Roses Outdoors.—Mr. Frank Flett, of Hamilton, Ontario, suggests 
that readers of the Annual may like to know that roses can be successfully 
grafted out-of-doors under bottles. “Any wide-mouthed bottle will do,” he 
says, “‘a preserving, or a pickle bottle. It is done about the middle or the end of 
July. Cleft grafting is probably the simplest, but any method will do. No wax 
is required. Bind up the wound with raffia, and set a bottle over it. Be careful 
to select cions from well-ripened wood; twiggy branches that come frequently 
from the base of larger branches do admirably. I grow my own stocks from seed 
of the ‘Blue’ rose (Veilchenblau). If seeds are started in the house, some of the 
plants will be big enough to bud in August, and better still a year after.” 

Farther south, it is not necessary to start the seeds in the house. Multiflora 
and Veilchenblau seeds sown in March in a coldframe, and sometimes in the 
open ground, will make good stocks for budding by September 1, and doubtless 
be equally fine for grafting the next July. Mr. Flett says further: 

“T would like to suggest that every member of the Society grow roses from 
seed. Let each one save seed from a bloom of his choicest rose, or, better still, 
hybridize his best two, and plant the seed in the autumn, being careful it does 
not dry out before or after sowing.” 


(177) 
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Starting Cuttings Outdoors.—From Nanticoke, Ontario, Mr. Chester D. 
Wedrick sends us the following detailed instructions: “I am an own-root en- 
thusiast, and I am never happy until I get a rose on its own roots. I have raised 
them from green, summer cuttings under jars in the shade, but that is too slow 
when you want a lot. The following method works splendidly: In a box 8 feet 
long, 1 foot deep, and about 16 inches wide, place about 2 inches of Coarse 
gravel, and upon it 4 inches of sand, not too fine. Select strong cuttings of 
three or more eyes. Cut just below a bud with a very sharp blade, and trim 
the cutting back to a strong bud at the top. Remove all leaves but one, or two 
on the longer cuttings, and plant sufficiently deep that only the buds with 
leaves are above the surface. Keep all cuttings at least an inch from the sides 
of the box, and water lightly unless the sand is dry. If a cutting should be woody, 
place a ball of wet clay as big as your thumb-nail on its base before planting. 
Cover the box with a glass that projects over the edges. Keep rather shaded in 
hot weather, but give more exposure as the weather gets cooler. Set the box so 
it faces the long way east and west. It is a portable affair, and gives results. 
If the cuttings shed their leaves, they are generally failures, but not always. 
When growth commences they are ready for potting. Gruss an Teplitz will root 
as high as 100 per cent, Rugosas and Mme. Caroline Testout about 80 per cent, 
and even Pernetianas succeed.” 


Cie. 


Rosa Hugonis from Seed.—Miss Annie Lorenz, of Hartford, Conn., con- 
tributes: “Rosa Hugonis is the best new shrub in commerce. It seeds freely 
and the seeds come up the next spring. My bush is in a tulip bed, so the soil 
was not disturbed; and the bed had a good cover of leaves last fall. This spring, 
the seedlings were coming up in tufts, so I pricked them out. The best one 
grew 20 inches this season, and is a perfectly good Hugonis.” 


Qe. 


Manetti, Multiflora, Ragged Robin, or Odorata?—The controversy about 
rose stocks is raging with vigor. Unfortunately, most of those who rage fail to 
read, and the Editor is impressed with the feeling that too many commercial 
growers operate with their fingers rather than with their brains. There has been 
recent insistence that Odorata, by which is meant that form of Rosa odorata 
brought in from China by Mr. F. N. Meyer, and fully described in the American 
Rose Annual for 1919, is the same as a mythical “‘Maiden’s Blush.” From 
another source comes the insistence that the Odorata stock and J. aponica Multi- 
flora are the same. All this means that investigation and study are needed, 
rather than persistence in prejudice. 


FIGHTING ROSE ENEMIES 


Fighting Black-Spot.—The Editor calls attention to the success in 1923 of 
the control method for black-spot and mildew detailed by Dr. Massey in the 
1922 Annual. No case of serious injury is reported where the treatment is 
persisted in. Briefly, it is to thoroughly dust the rose foliage before any injury 
appears with a mixture of nine parts dusting sulphur and one part powdered 
lead-arsenate, and to repeat this every two to three weeks, beginning when the 
buds have developed and do not yet show color. If one part, of tobacco dust is 
added, aphis and thrip are also controlled. The material must be dust, not 
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coarser, and it can be obtained of the Corona Chemical Division, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and of other concerns. A satisfactory “gun” can be had for a dollar. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that this treatment is preventive, not curative. 
Black-spot is in the leaf, and cannot be cured. 


CS 


Canker on Rose Branches.—From Miss Josephine Van Tassell, of Katonah, 
N. Y., the Editor had word of what appeared to be a new rose disease, since 
Miss Van Tassell was unable to discover any reference to it in any literature 
available. Full-leaved branches, sometimes about to bloom, would suddenly 
wither and die. Investigation disclosed a black spot on the plant, often near the 
root, but sometimes far above the ground. Without having specimens to judge, 
Dr. Massey, of Cornell, was of the opinion that the plants were affected by some 
fungous disease which produced canker. Mr. Parker T. Barnes, formerly of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, at Harrisburg, Pa., gave the same opinion and went 
on to advise: 

“Crown canker is a soil disease, and infection takes place usually at or near 
the surface, but canker areas may also start above ground from wounds or dead 
pruning ends. There is no remedy for canker once it is established on a cane; 
and when it appears on outdoor roses there is little to be done but to cut out 
and burn the affected parts promptly and to see that all dead wood is entirely 
removed in pruning, especially about the crown where the disease is most 
likely to gain a foothold. A dormant spray of lime-sulphur such as is given to 
fruit trees is exceedingly helpful in keeping down rose diseases.” 

Tip-Burns of Roses.—Certain specimens of apparently diseased foliage were 
sent to Dr. Massey, for advice by A. R. Cary of Savannah, Ga. Dr. Massey’s 
reply describes the trouble so accurately that all may recognize and understand 
the affliction should it descend upon them. He says: 

“J find no evidence of fungi, insects, or other parasites. The spots are char- 
acteristic of so-called scorches or tip-burns. Under very warm conditions, when 
the sun shines directly upon the foliage, particularly of some varieties, the leaves 
sometimes become scorched, especially if there is water on the foliage. A hot 
sun following spraying or a shower often gives such burning, the small drops of 
water accumulated on certain areas of the leaf acting like a lens to focus the 
sun’s rays with sufficient intensity to kill the leaf tissue. It is possible, also, 
that the amount of moisture in the soil may have something to do with the 
trouble. The amount of water is very limited, and transpiration is high under 
exceedingly warm conditions, and enough water may be drawn from the leaf 
tissues to bring about their death. I do not believe this will give you much 
trouble; it will disappear under more favorable weather conditions.” 


An Easy Insecticide.—Prof. Stephen F. Hamblin, of the School of Landscape 
Architecture, and also in charge of the Botanic Garden, of Harvard University, 
writes thus: “As to insecticides, try the soap powder, ‘Lux,’ on aphis, slugs, 
and leaf-hopper, as well as caterpillars. One-half of a 10-cent package in 2 
gallons of warm water in fine spray kills these insects and injures neither the 


tenderest foliage nor petals. It cleans the pump and is not unpleasant in one’s 
face. No more tobacco or whale-oil for me!” 
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Red Spider and Leaf-Spot.—Certain leaves from climbing roses, affected by 
reddish markings, were forwarded to the Editor who asked Dr. Massey, of 
Cornell, for an opinion; Dr. Massey advised the grower, C. E. German of 
London, Ontario, as follows: / 

“Practically any injury to foliage of climbing roses will result in the pro- 
duction of this red color. Spots caused by leaf-spot fungi, several of which are 
common on climbing roses, almost always produce discoloration. _ Genuine 
black-spot always produces a black spot, and is not as prevalent on climbers as 
on bush roses. The red color appears more often during dry weather, and I am 
not certain that it is due to the weather or indirectly to red spiders or other 
insects which are more prevalent at such times. I suspect the latter is the case. 
I do know that red spiders will cause an unhealthy red color on the leaves. 
Besides, the foliage of Prairie Queen (properly Beauty of the Prairies) sent me 
indicates you have had some red spider this year. If you have had as dry a 
season as we have, the presence of this insect was to be expected. I do not 


consider the trouble serious.’’ 
Er 
Giz, 


Rose Black-Spot and Mildew Being Studied at Cornell University.— 
Members of the American Rose Society and readers of the Annual will be 
interested in learning that a renewed and special study of black-spot and mildew 
of the rose is being made at Cornell University. This investigation is under the 
direction of Dr. L. M. Massey, consulting pathologist of the Society, whose fine 
work has heretofore been reported, and is being conducted by Miss Cynthia 
Westcott. Miss Westcott is a graduate of Wellesley College, where she special- 
ized in botany. She is now pursuing post-graduate work as well as serving as 
assistant in plant pathology at Cornell, and her studies of black-spot and mildew 
will be published as a major thesis. About three years will be needed. 

Miss Westcott plans to make a very comprehensive study of these two 
diseases, and it is hoped that the results secured will go far toward clarifying 
numerous points which are of interest both to the scientist and the grower. 
Points to be investigated are: Identity and careful descriptions of the parasites, 
life-history studies, hosts, host-range, varietal susceptibility and resistance, 
temperature and moisture relations, and control measures. 

Growers of roses can materially help by supplying Miss Westcott with an 
account of any interesting observations that have been made, with the results 
of their efforts to contro] these two diseases. The geographical range of the 
diseases, their prevalence, and varietal differences in susceptibility are points 
on which the observations of growers will be particularly helpful. She may be 
addressed in care of Dr. L. M. Massey, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Giese, 

__A New Insect Pest?—Specimens of rose wood which were channeled and 
killed by what is apparently the larva of a saw-fly were sent to Cornell for 
investigation by W. H. Holsberg, of Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Holsberg reports he has 
found the pest in his garden for two years in succession, and it seems to attack 
any variety of rose, even the Rugosas. C. R. Crosby, Extension Entomologist 
at Cornell advises: “I do not know what this pest is. I have seen it but once 
before, at Cortland, N. Y., two years ago. I have been unable to find any 
published record of a burrowing saw-fly in roses. An adult should be reared by 
someone so that we could find out for sure what the insect is. I do not have the 


facilities for rearing. It would be best to have the work done by a rose-grower 
who is also an entomologist and who will report to us.” 
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FRAGRANT ROSES COMING BACK 


“Roses without Odor Losing Their Vogue.—In the Royal Horticultural 
Hall, surrounded by glowing banks of perfect roses, it was difficult to believe 
that the flowers were real. Only a faint, elusive fragrance hung on the air; the 
perfume of the rose seems a thing sacrificed on the modern nurseryman’s altar 
of form and color. A representative of George Prince, of Oxford, says there is 
a definite move to win back the lost fragrance of the rose: ‘At least 50 per cent 
of our customers are asking for scented roses,’ he said. ‘Growers are tackling the 
problem, and turning back to the older varieties to recover the perfume.’— 
“If only we could combine the old La France perfume with the modern beauty of 
color and form!’ sighed a representative of Laxton, of Bedford, who showed one 
of the few scented roses; “The customers who come to us and say: “Pick me out 
some old-fashioned roses with the old-fashioned scent,” are growing in number 
every day.’”—English Newspaper. 


LEB 


What Roses are Fragrant?—We do have some modern roses that are fragrant, 
but it is to be regretted that we have no accurate records of rose perfume as yet, 
although it will be remedied when the Society’s cards for compiling rose in- 
formation are more nearly completed. That there is considerable diversity of 
opinion in regard to fragrance of certain roses, will be seen from this note sent 
us by Mr. H. H. Richardson, of Boston: “I wish to thank you for the trouble 
you have taken to get me a list of roses from Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr. 
It is very interesting to get the opinions of different rosarians on which are the 
most fragrant. Some have said that Los Angeles has only a slight fragrance, and 
others that it is one of the most fragrant. I rather think, myself, that the 
temperature and humidity have a good deal to do with the fragrance of the 
rose, and that a rose that is very fragrant under certain conditions, might, 
under others, appear to have only a mild fragrance.” 


Ci Seez: 


Where Rose Fragrance Occurs.—Major C. C. Hurst, of the great Burbage 
Nurseries, Leicestershire, England, is known as a scientific investigator in rose 
biology. He has published an illuminating monograph on the basis of fragrance 
in Moss roses, and certain observations in a letter received from him by the 
Editor are distinctly interesting: 

“With regard to the question of rose fragrance generally, I fear it is quite 
beyond me, but I do wish that bio-chemists would take up the matter. It is a 
most fascinating study, but I have only been able to touch the fringes of it. 
It is, of course, entirely a question of gland secretions. It is obvious that dif- 
ferent species have different gland-types which yield the various scents from the 
petals, leaves, sepals, and_ pedicels. The Tea, Musk, “old rose,’” Damask, 
violet, nutmeg, fruity, and foetid scents are from glands on the petals; the 
balsam, turpentine, Reinette and sweetbrier scents are from glands on leaves, 
sepals and pedicels, but as to what the secretions really are I have not the 
remotest idea. 

“Tt is curious how variable fragrance is, even in the same district at different 
times and under different conditions. It always seems to me as if moisture in 
the atmosphere is necessary to bring out the true effects of fragrance. Perhaps 
your air is drier than ours.” 
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American Roses Fragrant in India.—In confirmation of Mr. Richardson’s 
idea, we have received the following from Mr. S. D. Mukherji, of Calcutta, 
India: “I possess a fair collection of American roses and admire them greatly. 
Our taste for roses here is much on American lines. We appreciate long stems, 
lasting qualities when cut, good red color, and above all, fragrance. Mrs. 
Charles Russell is a favorite with us. Curiously, many roses described as without 
odor, decelop odor here, in some instances very pronounced.” 


Ge, 


ROSE VARIETY DISCUSSIONS 


What is this Rose?—Think of an absolutely thornless rose with 6- to 8-foot 
canes, a rose that laughs at 20° below zero and blooms to the tips of the wood 
next season with double, bright pink flowers 31% inches across! The Editor had 
news of such a rose from the grower, C. W. Haven, Woodward Gardens, Birm- 
ingham, Mich., who states that its origin and name, if an old variety are un- 
known. Except for its utter hardiness, one might suppose it to be Zephirine 
Drouhin, although the blooms the Editor received were not so bright in color as 
that sterling variety. If it is found to be a new kind, the rose will be registered 
as “Marjorie Haven” and probably placed in commerce. 


Cie. 


Ancestry of the Pernet-Ducher Roses.—Dr. George T. Elliot, of East Otis- 
field, Maine, writes feelingly about the weakness of Pernet-Ducher’s beautiful 
roses. He excepts Lieutenant Chauré but mentions as failures: Arthur R. 
Goodwin, Etoile de France, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Edouard Herriot, 
Senateur Mascaraud, Sunburst, Etoile d’Or, and others. In explanation, he 
advances the theory that there is too much Tea blood in the strain. It is well 
known that this firm specialized in Teas for many years, and he feels it would 
not be too far fetched to presume that they have given Teas the predominance 
in their recent work, especially as most of their roses are yellow. The Editor 
cannot confirm this opinion, since it is fairly well established that the yellow 
strain in the new roses comes from Austrian Brier which is reasonably hardy; 
but it is difficult to obtain information of this kind from foreign growers. 


Gye, 


Two Up-and-Coming Roses.—Elsewhere Mr. Egan tells about Lady Duncan 
and Max Graf, two effective roses on his lawn, and Plate XI facing page 80 
shows how they bulk as age gives them maturity. Because he particularly likes 
the blooms of Max Graf, a detail of them is reproduced from specimens grown 
in the Editor’s garden, in Plate XI, facing page 88. These clear pink (actually 
normal pink) flowers are never less than 3 inches in diameter. 

The companion picture of Max Graf in Plate XI is of Independence Day, 
an English rose sent out by Bees Ltd., in 1919, now in commerce, and appar- 
ently one of the very best of its type because of vigor and free-flowering habit. 
Its color is the utterly indescribable mingling of salmon, flame, flesh, and 
apricot characteristic of a dozen of the Pernetiana type roses, but in Inde 
pendence Day this combination is included in informal petals with a prominent 
center, and in a most meritorious free-blooming habit that makes the rose 
extremely effective. It is heartily commended as well worth extended trial, 
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Good News about Souvenir de Claudius Pernet.—Mr. John D. Arentshorst, 
of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., supplies this welcome information: 
“We have discovered that by taking out the center bud of the cluster on 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, the other buds develop into better flowers and 
retain the color under normal circumstances.” Now, let’s all try it, and see! 


Le 


Idaho for September Roses.—In a magazine article last fall, the Editor 
questioned, somewhat rhetorically perhaps: “But where are the Pernetianas? 
Where are the yellow roses? Where are the white roses in September?” William 
J. Boone, of Caldwell, Idaho, gives the answer: “They are in Idaho!” He writes: 
“In my garden, Mme. Edouard Herriot bloomed the fourth time in September, 
surpassing Ophelia and Gruss an Teplitz. This plant created such a furore 
among my friends that all are rushing to Herriots. In yellows, Lady Hillingdon, 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, and Mlle. Franziska Kriiger bloom in September, and so do 
Frau Karl Druschki, White Maman Cochet, and White Killarney. I have 
grown roses at Caldwell more than thirty years, and always find the June and 
September bloom the fullest and best.” 

Look at all those Teas, in Idaho! Who says a real rose-man cannot grow 
them in the North? The Editor is answered. 


3 


An Old Favorite and Some New Ones.—Doubtless many a rose has been 
condemned at first by inadequate observation or observation of a poor specimen 
of the variety. Perhaps it may be said with equal truth that some have been 
overpraised by observation of freaks or prodigies. Realizing that a true valua- 
tion can only be achieved by careful appraisal of a number of plants, W. DeP. 
Knowlton of Youngstown, Ohio, grows roses in lots of five of a kind. His 
judgments are therefore worthy of note. Concerning the old Hybrid Tea, Mme. 
Abel Chatenay, he writes: “Somewhere, I have seen the comment on this 
rose, “An old favorite, worthy of a place in any garden’; I suspect, in roses, as 
in other things, it is ‘off with the old and on with the new.’ We forget the 
excellent qualities of old favorites. Mme. Abel Chatenay has given me sufficient 
pleasure to warrant a very strong recommendation. It combines nearly all 
good qualities. As a bud and open rose, it is well-nigh perfect. I place it among 
the select. . . . The one serious fault with the rose Miss Lolita Armour is its 
inability to hold up its head. Last fall, I put two bushes of this variety into a 
corner of my garden where they do not get the direct sunshine before 7 a.m. or 
after 2 p.m. One bush has done only fairly well; the other has astonished me. 
No other rose has equaled it in growth. Escaping the heat of mid-afternoon, 
the roses have developed very nicely, and while the stems are not perfect, they 
have been very much improved. The new rose Eldorado seems to have almost 
every good quality of Miss Lolita Armour without its serious fault.” 

Mr. Knowlton proceeds: ‘An average record of 30 blooms per bush on five 
bushes of Mrs. Wm. C. Egan over a period of two years, speaks for itself. 
Hothouse roses are not more beautiful for cutting than this variety. We place 
the cut blooms in a refrigerator for a few hours and bring them out to grace our 
table at lunch and dinner. By this treatment, nearly all roses develop to greater 
size and last longer than on the bushes.” Bik. 

The Editor adds his personal appreciation of this exquisite rose, whichi n 
his garden was most beautiful. 
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This is Worth a Pilgrimage to Wyoming.—The following enthusiastic report 
on a rose generally considered unsatisfactory is astonishing, to say the least, 
and should be compared with Dr. Elliot’s trouble with the Pernet-Ducher roses 
in Maine, where the climate is probably not more severe. ‘At last, I think I 
have found the ideal red rose for this climate in the beautiful Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot. From what I had read of this rose, it took some courage to try it; 
but as I write, this masterpiece of Pernet-Ducher stands aglow with twenty-two 
buds and rich dark maroon blossoms. This is the first season for the plants, and 
they have developed into very shapely bushes, dwarf, but not weak.’’—AnrTHUR 


Braun, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Gloire de Dijon in Massachusetts.—Just a line in regard to the beau- 
tiful old climbing rose, Gloire de Dijon, which I grow successfully in 
Jamaica Plain, a part of Boston, Mass., despite its undeserved reputation for 
non-hardiness. This, to me, is the rose par excellence—one of the first to bloom 
in the spring and the last to go in the fall. It is beautiful in form when properly 
cut, lovely in color, delicious in fragrance, fine in foliage, and a continuous 
bloomer. What more can one ask of a rose? I have been an amateur grower 
and exhibitor of roses for over thirty years, and have never been without this 
rose in my garden, having at present two bushes that are twenty-five years old 
and that measure fully 12 inches around the base of the plant. 

I do not grow this rose as a climber, but as a dwarf. About the middle of 
October, when the ground is soft, I drive a 6-foot stake in the middle of each 
bush. Then, after the ground has become frozen, I hill up with earth about 12 
inches, adding straw manure outside, then covering with long straw to the top 
of the stake, so that my garden in winter resembles a miniature Indian village. 
When I uncover in the spring, I simply cut out the dead wood. If the winter 
has been severe, and I have had to cut back severely, so that the plant shows a 
tendency to grow to wood instead of flowering, I wait until the shoots have 
grown about 3 feet. Then I pinch off the ends of each stem, and they will 
flower the whole length of the cane.-—Roserrt SEAVER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Cres. 


The New Climbing Rose, Bonnie Prince.—This rose, a really delightful 
cluster-flowered climber, was originated by Thomas N. Cook, of Boston, several 
years ago, and has been an admirable thing in the Editor’s garden. It received 
two high awards in the critical trials instituted in the International Rose-Test 
Garden in Washington Park, of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Cook, with rare fineness of spirit, gave his rose wholly to the Portland 
Rose Society, and that body has arranged for its propagation and distribution 
so that the rose will be available in the fall of 1924, and whatever increment 
arises will be for the beneficent uses of that Society. 


Giese. 


The Hugonis Rose Really Hardy.—From Fargo, N. Dak., a rose-friend 
writes thus: “You were right about the Hugonis being hardy. Instead of China 
it must have originally been an inhabitant of northern Mongolia, for it stands 
the winters even better than the Harison’s Yellow and that is quite a test. 
As I write, it is 27° below zero outside, and was down to 32° this morning when 
I went to work.” 


s" 


PutatE XX. English Gold-Medal and Certificated Roses of 1923 


1. Lady Roundway 3. Richard E. West 
2. Betty Hulton 4. Fred J. Harrison 
5. Victor Waddilove 


(Photographs by courtesy of Mr. Courtney Page. See page 164.) 
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A Red Rose and a Pink Rose.—At the annual meeting of the American 
Rose Society, held September 20, 1923, in the Bobbink & Atkins rose nursery, 
at Rutherford, N. J., two roses so impressed the Editor that he has tried to pass 
on that impression in Plate XII, facing page 104. 

Charles K. Douglas, a 1919 Dickson rose, showed informally lovely and 
brilliant flowers, sweetly scented, and of that scarlet-crimson color impossible 
accurately to describe. It seemed both vigorous and floriferous. 

President Wilson, an Easlea rose, classed as a Pernetiana but more nearly 
a warm shrimp-pink than the usual Pernetiana, was large, double, freely pro- 
duced, and exceedingly handsome; in fact, it stood out in comparison with other 
roses as different, notable, and desirable. It ought to have a great future. 


Sez) 


A Fine Three-Rose Combination.—At the Editor’s “Breeze Hill” garden, 
in the June burst of bloom, when not less than thirty different hardy climbing 
roses are showing their prettiest every day for nearly a month, ladies always 
stop in admiration at both the beauty and the fragrance of a combination which 
begins with the little-known Multiflora hybrid, Oriflamme, merging from that 
into the better-known Aviateur Blériot, and ending at a pillar 7 feet high covered 
with Ghislaine de Feligonde. The first-named rose, not a very robust grower as 
compared, for example, with Lady Gay or Excelsa, produces exquisitely scented 
flowers of cream and salmon, eventually fading to light straw-color. 

Aviateur Blériot has clean yellow buds opening to lighter colored flowers 
which eventually fade to almost white, all the time carrying a fine magnolia 
fragrance. Ghislaine de Feligonde has just about the same color relation, but 
has a tendency to bloom a second time, once, indeed, blooming on the root 
shoots of the current year—it is obviously a break toward a recurrent-blooming 
hardy climber. 

The combination is commended as an exceptionally fine one. In the picture, 
Plate VIII, facing page 56, the roses in the foreground are Oriflamme, and the 
next open buds of Aviateur Blériot. 


LES 


Hardy Climbers in Iowa.—From Davenport, Mrs. Eveline Clausen sends 
a picture of a beautiful arch of Dorothy Perkins, of which she says: “It is left 
on the trellis, just as it is, over winter, only I trim out the old wood and bank up 
the roots with leaves in the fall. 

“T have two other prosperous climbing roses; one is Queen of the Prairie 
(properly Beauty of the Prairies), and the other is Climbing American Beauty. 
These roses have helped to make my garden restful and peaceful, and people 
have come here asking if they might come again.” 


LEB 


A 1924 Rose—Templar.—This new candidate for public favor in the cut- 
flower market is commented upon elsewhere in this Annual, It was produced 
by the well-known Montgomery Company, of Hadley, Mass., the parentage 
being Premier Xa Montgomery seedling. 

Templar is a clear, fine shade of crimson-red that does not change to blue 
or purple as the flower ages, holding well all the time and at all seasons, as 
reported by Mr. W. R. Pierson. In size the rose compares with Mme. Butterfly. 
The bud is rather short and the flower is not as large as some of the big roses, 
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opening with about 36 petalse—enough to give it body. The stem is good, and 
the plant is wonderfully free-flowering indoors. It is exquisitely fragrant, and 
the Editor is full of hope that it will escape into the outdoors to the advantage 


of the rose-world. 


Parentage of a Lovely Climber.—In response to a request for information 
regarding the ancestry of the lovely and almost everblooming climber, Ghislaine 
de Feligonde, Monsieur E. Turbat, of Orleans, France, tells us he produced it 
from two unnamed seedlings of Multiflora. What a pity we do not know the 


parents of those seedlings! 


Rayon d’Or Wins by a Fluke?—Writing of Pernetianas planted last spring, 
Chester D. Wedrick, of Nanticoke, Ont., states: “Rayon d’Or was the star of 
the lot. It bloomed excellently in June, but the real flowers came in September, 
several of them over 5 inches across, of a golden shade that leaves no room for 
improvement. The plant was healthy and green without mildew or black-spot. 
It was located to catch only the forenoon sun, since I had an idea that our hot 
sunlight was too violent a change from European conditions. At any rate, 
whether for that reason or not, it was most satisfactory in one of the hardest 
seasons for roses in many years.” 

Let us hope that Rayon d’Or has found a home at last! It has been pushed 
out more and more in recent years, yet it is a beautiful rose, and one that has 
made rose history. It will be interesting to know Mr. Wedrick’s experience with 


it in a second season. 


The Origin of the Rugosa Hybrid, F. J. Grootendorst.—A letter in May, 
1923, from a Holland nurseryman who has given the most careful and useful 
attention to compiling an accurate list of rose varieties, mentions the origin of 
this excellent and unusual Polyantha hybrid in the following words: 

“I was among the jury that gave the first award to this rose. It was in the 
nursery of a very small fellow, and I remember that we gave it the highest award 
because we thought of the great possibilities of this rose in a rough climate. 
Some people have blamed us for it, but I am still proud of my share in it. You 
will find the name of the raiser (De Goey) in our coming list (Grootendorst is 
the introducer only), which list is now ready for the press.” 


eres, 


ROSE ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


Auburn (N. Y.) as a Rose Center.—Because of the rose-loving energy of 
Charles G. Adams, Auburn is not only the center of rose-growing of the finest 
quality, but of shows and gardens that are notable. The Annual has repeatedly 
given evidence of Auburn activities. In Auburn, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Finger Lakes Association support the Auburn Rose Society, and it is 
therefore no wonder that the Sixth Annual Show, held in 1928, was the most 
successful in the history of an active organization. As Mr. Adams writes, 
“The hours were from 10 in the morning to 10 at night, and a constant stream 
of people passed through the building to inspect these beautiful blooms and to 
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make lists of their favorites. . . . As a result, several thousand mew roses 
were planted, and the interest is increasing.” 

On June 30, 1923, the officers of the Auburn Rose Society made a pilgrimage 
to the Port Byron Rose Show, also most successful. 

In Auburn is located the Auburn Theological Seminary, of which Dr. George 
B. Stewart is the President. The Editor so greatly enjoyed a magnificent 
American Pillar rose growing at Dr. Stewart's residence on the campus, that 
he is glad to present in Plate XVII, facing page 152, a photograph of it. 


LES 


Charleston (W. Va.) Starts ‘‘The Rose Bulletin.”—One of the best possible 
ways to secure a continued interest in rose-growing is that adopted by the 
Charleston Rose Society, which, on January 1, began the publication of a 
monthly bulletin for its members. This, in its first number, tells of the objeet 
of the Charleston Society, how roses may best be grown, about protection, 
pruning, books, catalogues and planting. The new roses are briefly reviewed. 
A list of members is printed and an opportunity for interchange provided which 
cannot but be of the greatest advantage to the rose spirit and the rose accom- 
plishment of Charleston. 

The Charleston Rose Society was organized in June, 1923, with George S. 
Couch, a leading attorney-at-law and a great rose enthusiast, as president, and 
Mrs. Margaret W. McCabe as secretary. That seasoned and able rosarian, 
Walter E. Clark, editor of the Charleston Daily Mail, who has seriously in mind 
to put Charleston on the map as the rose city of its region, is, of course, an 
important underlying force in the new organization. The dues are but 50 cents 
a year, and the bulletin is sent to each member. Other ambitious rose cities 
might take notice of Charleston’s vigorous progress. 


LED 


‘‘Portland Roses and Flowers” is the name of “A magazine devoted to 
the outdoor cultivation of roses and the improvement of gardens.” It is 
published under the auspices of the Portland Rose Society and edited by that 
Pacific Coast rose prince, Jesse A. Currey. It is live, helpful, accurate, and an 
evidence of the quality and quantity of rose and garden interest in and about 
Portland. It is only because Mr. Currey does the work con amore that so 
excellent a publication can be provided at $1 per annum, and members in the 
Portland Rose Society, at $3, do not even need to pay this. Others ean acquire 
possession of this magazine by addressing it at the Oregon Building, Portland, 


Ore. 
LE 


More Roses for South Bend.—Fine work is being done by the First National 
Bank and the Union Trust Company of South Bend, Ind., in sponsoring a series 
of flower shows each summer. A news account of the rose show reveals the 
deplorable fact that so few good roses were exhibited that only four of the nine 
prizes offered could be awarded, and two of those went to Mishawaka! Arthur 
Hubbard, one of the moving spirits in the enterprise, writes regarding the show: 

“This is the first of our series of flower shows, and fearing that we might 
frighten the amateur, we barred professionals from competing for prizes. 
Professionals exhibited in all the shows, and the amateur had opportunities to 
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observe that some of his product is as good as theirs. Hereafter, the shows will 
be free-for-all, and we will explain to the professionals that they may compete 
for prizes or exhibit for advertising purposes. 

“The rose show suffered from the fact that in this industrial community of 
100,000 population there are not over half-a-dozen rose-gardens. All of the 
Hybrid Teas displayed at our rose show came from the writer’s garden, which 
is a back-yard affair of about two hundred plants. It is going to take considerable 
missionary work to interest our friends in rose culture, and our beginning has 
been small, but we are going to do better.” 


A Good Way to Use the Annual.—Mr. Charles G. Adams, Secretary of the 
Auburn (N. Y.) Rose Society, makes a very valuable suggestion. He says: 
“I am planning to review the 1923 Rose Annual briefly at our next meeting, 
pointing out to those who do not take the book some of the detailed advantages 
to be derived from it. This ought to create interest in the Annual and give 
more people the benefit of its suggestions. I do not know whether anyone else 
has done it, but it seems like a good scheme to me.” It certainly does! Other 
Rose Societies are heartily urged to take up the suggestion and do likewise. 


@ice. 


The French National Rose Organization.—The great French rose organi- 
zation is the Société Francaise des Rosiéristes, and this organization publishes 
“Les Amis des Roses,” at Lyons. The current bimonthly issue (for Nov.—Dec., 
1923) contains the proceedings of a meeting of this dignified French rose society, 
and a list of its world-wide membership, including both corresponding members 
and affiliated organizations. It is interesting to note that a total of 574 members 
are reported to the end of 1923, not counting the corresponding members and 
the affiliated societies. Among the correspondents are the Secretary and the 
Editor of the American Rose Society under the same fraternal arrangement 
existing with the National Rose Society of England and the National Rose 


Society of New South Wales. 
Qe. 


ROSE MISCELLANY 


The Death of Charles J. Ferrin.—In the 1922 Annual there was printed 
“A Tired Business Man’s Experience with Roses,” with accompanying pictures 
that proved the remarkable accomplishment. In June of that year the author 
of that experience entertained the Auburn-Syracuse (New York) rose pilgrimage 
in which the Editor joined with other general officials of the Society, and all 
of us saw what notable rose work Mr. Ferrin had done, enjoying as well, 
while seeing it, his gracious hospitality. 

Later information came of Mr. Ferrin’s ill health, and now of his death on 
February 25, following an operation undertaken as a last resort. 

So passes a sweet-spirited rose-lover, who not only made roses grow, but 
made it possible for his many friends to enjoy them. Of him it could well be 
paraphrased that he had beautiful roses in his heart, and therefore could have 
them in his garden. 


Prats XXI. The new buff-yellow Ophelia sport, Mrs. Catyin Cooter 


Registered 1923 by F. R. Pierson 
(See pages 162 and 194.) 
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A Proper Honor to a Great Rosarian.—At his fifty-fifth anniversary com- 
mencement, David M. Dunning, whose roses in Auburn have been among 
the best in America, received the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters from 
Union College at Schenectady, in which he was a civil engineering graduate in 
the class of 1868. In the commemorative statement President Charles Alexander 
Richmond said of Dr. Dunning many pleasant things, among which was the 
statement that “In his rose-garden he has 250 varieties of roses.’’ Directly 
speaking to Dr. Dunning, the President said, “‘Man of wide and varied interests, 
you have brought to those interests not only the scientific spirit of the engineer, 
but also the cultivated mind and the refined tastes of the humanist and of the 


lover of nature.” 


Roses in the Missouri Botanical Garden.—In two recent Annuals— 
those of 1922 and 1923—attention was called in diagram and plate to the model 
backyard rose-garden of the Missouri Botanical Garden in St. Louis, Mo., 
particularly because it was shown that roses might be grown successfully in 
close proximity to a flourishing privet hedge. 

Plate IX, facing page 73, is a 1923 report of rose conditions in this great 
garden, concerning which Mr. Paul A. Kohl, who is in charge of it, writes as 
follows: 

“During the summer of 1923 the roses at the Missouri Botanical Garden grew well. 
While the weather was quite hot, there was almost always enough rain, and we had to 
water our gardens only twice during the season. The roses were troubled very little with 
mildew or black-spot and, except for a few caterpillars, no insects damaged them. 

“The Hybrid Perpetuals produced their usual amount of bloom in June, as the pictures 
show. Mme. Charles Wood balls almost every spring, but gives some good flowers in the 
late summer and fall. 

“The climbers need no special remark, as they did their best. We always like Silver 
Moon on account of its wealth of bloom, extreme hardiness, and clean foliage. It is indeed 
a@ wonderful rose. 

“In the Hybrid Tea group, Mme. Jules Bouché is proving a good white rose for this 
climate. It blooms freely during the summer, and appears quite hardy. Francis Scott Key 
did remarkably well and we have great hopes for it as a good red for this section. Radiance 
and Red Radiance are always with us, Red Radiance not blooming as freely as Radiance. 
Among the other reds, General MacArthur, Rédhatte, Ecarlate, and Etoile de France were 
the best. In the pink section, besides Radiance, Lady Ursula, Mme. Leon Pain, and 
Florence Pemberton were the best. Mme. Marcel Delanney and Mrs. Arthur Robert 
Waddell were good, and also Duchess of Wellington. 

“Our backyard rose-garden gave us all the pleasure we could expect from it. To make 
such a garden a success, especially in June, one must have a few Rugosas and some Hybrid 
Perpetuals to give that wealth of bloom that only those roses can give in the spring. The 
Tausendschon roses, trained to large bush form, made their beautiful annual display. They 
require little attention, and assume a graceful arch effect without any special training 
except to prevent the new canes from growing too long. All of the Hybrid Teas gave a 
good account of themselves in company with the privet hedge.” 


Roses and Virginia Creeper.—Mrs. J. H. Whitaker, of Davenport, Iowa, 
has set cedar posts against the background of her neighbor’s shrubs, and upon 
them stretched two heavy wires. Virginia creeper kept closely clipped covers 
the posts, and in the intervals Dorothy Perkins and Crimson Rambler are set 
alternating. She says that even when they are out of bloom the contrasting 
foliage is very effective; but when in bloom it is strikingly beautiful, and it is 
expected to be even more so when the Crimson Ramblers are replaced with 
better varieties, which she intends to do. The combination of ivy and roses is 
novel in the garden, if it was not in Roman feasts, and perhaps is worth a 
judicious trying out in other places. 
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Rose Fields in England.—One of our English members, Mr. Walter Easlea, 
the noted hybridizer, who is responsible for many excellent roses, sends us a 
photograph of one of his rose-fields, reprinted as Plate XXII, facing page 196, 
in this Annual. 

In the picture the careful staking up of roses will be observed. The quantity 
of bloom on the plants of Golden Emblem at the right is significant, in view of 
the favorable opinion many of us hold concerning that variety. 

Mr. Easlea is responsible for President Wilson (1918), shown in Plate XII, 
and the new Prince of Wales, a crimson rose with unusual perfume, a photograph 
of which shows beautiful informal habit. Among his yet unintroduced roses is 
James Walley, described as an apricot-colored Ophelia. 

In addition to raising good roses, Mr. Easlea is an enthusiastic worker in 
the National Rose Society and a capable writer, having joined with H. H. 
Thomas in “The Rose Book,” one of England’s best publications. 


@ise. 


Tacoma Will Have a Good Rose Year.—Dr. Hiram DePuy, a veteraa 
rose enthusiast in the wonderful Puget Sound region, whose previous contribu- 
tions to the Rose Annual have been enjoyed, gives advance news, under date 
of February 24, to our Secretary, thus: “Early spring out here, with larks, 
killdeer, bluebirds, the kingfisher and the jay, who are providing their orchestral 
prelude to spring. . . . Rose prospects look glorious a month ahead of time; 
in many cases buds outside have yielded two or more of their first leaves. This 
is dangerous, I know, but “Deo volente’’ we look forward for Puget Sound to 
furnish full nine months of roses more beautiful than ever. My 100 Honeymoon 
bushes furnished last year quantities daily of the best all-around yellow roses 
on earth—a mighty bold statement, but true. The second-hand bushes wintered 
outside with no protection whatever, as did all our Teas and Hybrid Teas. 
They are naked to all weather and are now shooting ahead for another year’s 
work. How is that for Tea roses at 47° and 15” North Latitude? . . . . With 
120 straight Sweetbrier canes gathered two months ago on the prairie south of 
town, some fun awaits me from June to September decorating them with Tea 
and Hybrid Tea buds as a modiste does a coquette’s bonnet. 

“The new Tacoma is a humdinger. No words can describe her beauty. The 
originator of this great rose, who is also the creator of Imperial Potentate, 
Honeymoon, and some others, has 40 of the Tacoma rose all ready for me to 
plant in the park as a gift from a notable rose man.” 


Caer 


New Roses at the English Shows.—Mrs. T. W. Johnston writes from 
Aldersey Hall, under date of July 16, an interesting account of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National Rose Society shows. She mentions 
particularly that the new Pernetiana, Lady Roundway, is most brilliant; 
Pemberton’s Sea Spray, Multiflora type perpetual flowering rambler, white and 
very beautiful; F. J. Harrison, HT., like a great General MacArthur; Venus, a 
pink with the National Rose Society 1921 Gold Medal, very fine; Rosemary, 
HT., a very large rose-colored flower, winner of the Clay Challenge Cup. 
Other roses mentioned as noteworthy: Maude Cuming, Shot Silk, Little Joe, 
David Lloyd George, Betty Houlton, Vesuvius, all Hybrid Teas; and Papa 
Gouchault, Wich. 
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A New Wrinkle in Rose-Mulching.—Mr. A. E. Belcher, of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes thus: “Desiring, two years ago, to force certain roses in order to obtain 
more growth of wood for propagation, I reasoned it could be done by covering 
the ground for a distance of about 2 feet on either side of the plants with double 
thick burlap. This was done about some plants of Mme. Butterfly, Columbia, 
and Mrs. Aaron Ward. My land is sandy loam with sand subsoil, on a gentle 
slope with southeast exposure—conditions not very favorable to rose-growing. 
The covering of the roots was done about July 1, and the response to the treat- 
ment was immediate. The plants grew steadily throughout the season, gave me 
at least twice the summer and fall bloom as did those unmulched. 

“Further, the roses with the burlap-covered roots showed no signs of black- 
spot, while those uncovered were almost leafless by late September. The burlap- 
mulched plants were a mass of bloom as late as October 5, one, Mme. Butterfly, 
carrying seventeen buds and blooms on that date. 

“In 1923 I decided to make a more thorough test, using five varieties of 
Pernetiana roses—sixty plants in all—in five rows, the varieties being planted 
so that each row contained two or more of each sort. Rows 1 and 5 were covered 
with strips of Brussels carpet 2 feet wide, the carpet being brought up close to 
the plants on rows 2 and 4, and 2 feet on the outside. This left rows 2 and 4 
partly covered and row 3 uncovered. When I removed the carpet to cultivate, 
I always found the soil moist and earth-worms operating between the carpet and 
the soil. All plants were watered and cultivated alike. The results were as 
follows: Rows 1 and 5 grew steadily throughout the summer, making nearly 
twice the growth of row 3, remaining constantly in bloom and showing no signs 
of black-spot. Rows 2 and 4, partly covered, gave fair growth and bloom and 
with only an occasional black-spotted leaf. Row 3, open to the sun at the roots, 
did not give good summer and fall bloom, and the plants lost most of their 
leaves by September 20. . . . It is no hardship to cover small beds of roses.” 

The Editor notes that in Hawaii the pineapple plantations are found to 
respond notably to similar treatment; that is, using a form of cloth as soil- 
covering. He has also seen at the Koster nurseries, in Bridgeton, N. J., very 
notable rose-growth during a dry summer without watering, where the ground 
was covered, in one case with imported peat moss, and in the other case with 
chopped cornstalks. It is suggested that this mulching method be extensively 
tried during 1924. In his own garden he has used tobacco stems with satis- 
faction and in 1924 will test out the peat moss. 


2 
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Rose and Stock Importations.—On February 11, 1924, a letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. R. Kent Beattie, in charge of the permit relations of Quarantine 
37, which controls the importations of plants from abroad. No reply was 
received, but March 6 the Report of the Federal Horticultural Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, provided certain facts. ; a 

Importations are only by permit, and 65 permits were issued authorizing 
the importation of 13,366 rose plants. On these permits, however, but 6,752 
rose plants were actually imported. Since the beginning of this form of control 
of importation in 1919, in four years 51,646 rose plants got in. 

Of rose stocks—“understocks” should be the word—a total of 7,575,409 
came in during the year ended June 30 last. 2,035,800 were from England, 
2,451,700 from France, 2,886,909 from Holland and 201,000 from Ireland and 
Scotland. ’ 

Thus, under the operations of Quarantine 37, the importation of understocks 
has more than doubled since the report for the year ended June 30, 1920, which 
included 3,514,636. 
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Cement Coating for Labels.—Here is an astonishing suggestion from Mr. 
J. H. Nicolas of Indianapolis. It looks easy and feasible, and is certainly worth 
trying out: “I am enclosing a sample of a new ‘home-niade’ label. I heard, 
through a friend of mine, of a ‘Portland Cement Paint’ used to give wood the 
appearance of stucco; and he procured me a half-gallon to play with. I take 
an ordinary label and dip it in the paint which gives it a thick coating of cement, 
thus making it everlasting, since ‘Save the Surface, and You Save All. The 
name is written with a lead pencil which is also lasting, since graphite is in- 
soluble in water. The label can be used over and over again, by erasing the 
writing with a rubber. When the label gets dirty, it can be washed with soap, 
but the name stays on. Metal labels do not last here on account of the sulphur 
in Indiana soft coal used here extensively. I have a large stock of zine labels 
which are useless, and since I am told the paint will stick to metal as well as 
wood, I am going to try it on them.” 

Mr. Nicolas has supplied the Editor with a number of these cement-coated 
labels. They are easy to write upon, entirely legible, and may be enduring, 
though that is yet to be determined. Trials are under exposure at Indianapolis 
and at Harrisburg. 


Poker Chip Labels.—Mr. Albert Chandler, of St. Louis, Mo., makes a 
suggestion that is arresting by its very novelty, and yet is no doubt thoroughly 
practical. He writes: “I have sent you some garden labels which perhaps fill 
the three principal requirements, weatherproof, legible and cheap. Unpatentable 
and home-made, they are simply poker chips, perforated and hung on a 1% 
foot 12-gauge galvanized wire. Lettering is in automobile enamel, which flows 
freely from a ball-pointed pen—black on white chips, white on the colored ones. 

“The perplexing part in making them was drilling the hole. They are very 
hard, so that pressure on the drill may break them. This is overcome by putting 
them in hot water for a minute. A zz drill will then go down through a pile of a 
dozen, cutting them like cheese. Wanting a drill, an ordinary gimlet will serve, 
or even an ice-pick. White labels fade slate color, and are not unduly con- 
spicuous; but if attached to white trellises, the blue chips show better. 

“Paper and wooden chips are worthless. The composition chips, with the 
appearance of celluloid, of standard 14-inch diameter may be had at 10-cent 
stores at a cent apiece, and cheaper from Chicago mail-order houses. 

“The 12-gauge wire is stiff enough to thrust straight into the ground; it 
costs about acenta yard. At the top is made a reverse curve, like the letter ‘S.’ 

_ “For plain numbering this is obviously an admirable scheme. The poker 
chip does not give room for much information, and would be rather crowded 
if attempt were made to write Souv. de H. A. Verschuren on it, for example.” 
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into dormant rose plants thereby bringing them to full ithi 
c c I growth within a short 
time. In his letter Mr. Doran adds: “Results were said to have been better 
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“This work the writer commenced while associated with the New York 
State Agricultural College, at Cornell University, which work I am still carrying 
on as time permits outside of my office duties. I have not yet published the 
results of this work, but hope to do so at an early date. From the results achieved 
thus far I feel safe in making the statement that experimental evidence of growth 
acceleration, due to the use of anesthetics, is very marked. 

“Treatments were made by hypodermic injections and also by use of the 
chamber method. Ether, chloroform, or ethyl bromide were the anesthetics 
used, and these in various dosages to secure the maximum acceleration. 

“I have been more than impressed with the action of ether on rose 
plants and in the experiments conducted with pot-grown plants. I have had the 
plants blossom forth when grown under ordinary dry office conditions, these plants 
exhibiting luxuriant healthy foliage while the check plants grown side by side, 
under precisely the same cultural conditions, had become defoliated. 

“The treatment given to the plants in the above case was by hypodermic 
injection of cubic centimeter of ether administered to each plant, three 
incisions being made into the cambium layer and in the position that we would 
ordinarily bud roses. The first incision was made by a sterilized hat-pin, this 
followed by the hypodermic needle with dosage.” 

Larrer.—Mr. Doran’s report on the results of his experiments with this 
ether treatment is interesting. Under date of February 25, 1924, he writes: 

“The main trial was with a Persian Yellow rose plant that I dug up with a 
pick, in weather 14° below zero, and carefully set in good soil in a container, 
making sure that it was thoroughly sealed before thawing began. The basement 
in which it was placed was well-lighted and warm, though not hot. After two 
weeks of watching, I was rewarded by one or two buds starting, and finally 
by the development of one leaf. The leaves did not develop as fast as those of 
the pepper plant, but after two days of super-care such as only a fanatic can 
give, it too passed out! 

“There is no doubt that a stimulation results after the administration of 
the ether, but I cannot see where the idea has any commercial value. A letter 
from Dr. George T. Elliot, of Oxford, Maine, makes the statement that ‘from 
a medical standpoint I would think that the ultimate effect of such treatment 
would result in the death of the plant.’ Dr. Elliot was right!” 
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Appeal to the Catalogue-Makers.—Truth in advertising has come to be 
regarded as a fundamental. It is to be deplored that it not always the 
whole truth. There is room for much improvement in this respect in rose cata- 
logues, where the beauties of a rose may be glowingly set forth with no mention 
of certain defects which make it worthless, or qualities which make it unfit for 
certain uses. We wonder if it is worth while to a dealer to obtain a dissatisfied 
customer by such means? Would it not be wiser to speak frankly about roses, 
that novices may select varieties that have been proven good in most respects, 
and that more experienced growers would know with just what defects they 
will have to contend? A letter from Miss Josephine Van Tassell, of Ketonah, 
N. Y., goes into the matter. She says: “In the Annual for 1924, I wish we could 
have an appeal to the professional rose-growers to give more information about 
the different varieties in their catalogues, telling the weak as well as the strong 
points of the varieties. Certain ones have done this to a small extent, and I wish 
other firms would do likewise. It would inspire greater confidence in their wares. 
I had about forty catalogues this spring, and none so impressed me as one which 
gave fairly frank descriptions, and my order went to that nurseryman.” 


Roses Registered in 1923-24. 


OR the information of members, there is also added a 
complete list of all roses registered by the American Rose 
Society, so far as ascertainable, this list being both by 

year and by alphabetical sequence. 


From Chas. Frueh & Sons, Saginaw, Mich., February 23, 1924: 

*Joan Frueh. HT. Ophelia x General-Superior Arnold Janssen. Type, 
General-Superior Arnold Janssen. Bud very large, long-pointed; flower very 
large, very double, cupped, very lasting; shell-pink; borne singly on long, strong 
stem; moderately fragrant. Foliage sufficient, large, leathery, glossy, dark 
green. Many thorns. Very vigorous, upright, compact grower, reaching 6 feet; 
abundant bloomer. 


From Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., Beverly Hills, California, 1923: 

Lady Eleanore. Cl.T. (Intro. by Howard & Smith and H. A. Dreer.) Type, 
Gloire de Dijon in growth; Mme. Dupuy in color. Bud medium size, globular; 
flower medium size, very double, cupped, very lasting; clear light yellow-cream, 
splashed rose, center golden melon to copper, to deep bronze-red; borne, singly 
or several together, on good stems of average length; slight fragrance. Foliage 
abundant, medium size, soft, dark bronzy green; mildews. Few thorns. Vigor- 
ous climber to 10 feet; abundant bloomer at intervals all season in California, 
the only place it has been tested. 


From A. D. Hopkins, Mineral Wells, W. Va., September 30, 1993: 

Louise Hopkins. H.Mult. Sport of Trier. Bud medium size, globular; 
flower medium size, very double (200 to 225 petals), flat center, very lasting; 
white, shell-pink center; borne in clusters on long, strong stem; moderate 
fragrance. Foliage sufficient, large to medium size, light green. Few thorns. 
Vigorous climber of open habit, reaching 20 feet and more; free intermittent 
bloomer from May to November. Hardy. 


From American Rose Society, September 9, 1923: 

Mary Wallace. HW. (Intro. by American Rose Society, 1923.) Rosa Wichura- 
tana X a pink Hybrid Tea. Bud large, long-pointed; flower very large, semi- 
double, cupped, lasting; deep rose-pink; borne, several together, on long stems; 
moderate fragrance. Foliage abundant, glossy, rich green; disease-resistant. 
Few thorns. Very vigorous climber, of open habit, often reaching a height of 8 to 
12 feet; blooms profusely in June and September. Hardy. (See colored 
frontispiece.) 

From F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y., October 5, 1923: 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. HT. (Originated by U. S. Cut-Flower Co., Elmira, 
N.Y.) Sport of Ophelia. Bud medium size, long-pointed; flower medium 
size, semi-double, very lasting; golden yellow, deepening rich orange with 
age; borne, several together, on long stem; moderate fragrance. Foliage 
abundant, medium size, leathery, glossy dark green. Few thorns, Vigorous; 
profuse and continuous bloomer. (See Plate XXI, facing page 189.) 

From Robert Scott & Son, Sharon Hill, Pa., December 17, 1923: 
*Red Premier. HT. Sport of Premier. Bud large, pointed; flower large to 


medium, double, full, high-centered; bright carmine; borne singly on strong 
*In process of registration. 
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stems of medium length; very fragrant. Foliage abundant, large, leathery rich 
green; disease-resistant. Vigorous; profuse bloomer. 
From Wm. A. Leonard, Lansdowne, Pa., November 12, 1923: 

Silver Columbia. HT. (Leonard, 1924.) Sport of Columbia. Bud very large, 
long-pointed; flower very large, very double, full, very lasting; clear silver-pink; 
borne singly on long stem; very fragrant. Foliage abundant, large, leathery, 
glossy, dark bronzy green; disease-resistant. Few thorns. Very vigorous, up- 
right, bushy; profuse and continuous bloomer. 


Roses Registered in 1913—23 


1913 Registrations: 


Francis Scott Key, HT., John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 

Hadley, HT. The Montgomery Co., Inc., Hadley, Mass. 

Mavourneen, HT. (Sport Killarney.) Florex Gardens, North Wales, Pa. 

Mrs. F. F. Thompson, HT. (Sport Mrs. Geo. Shawyer.) Charles H. Totty, 
Madison, N. J. 

September Morn, HT. (Sport Mr. Paul Euler.) Dietrich & Turner, Montebello, 
Calif. 


1914 Registrations: 


Cl. My Maryland, ClLHT. (Sport.) Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 

Defiance, HT. Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 

Lady Ann Borodell, HT. (Sport My Maryland.) S.J. Reuter & Son, Inc., 
Westerly, R. I. : 

Lansdowne, HT. Wm. A. Leonard, Lansdowne, Pa. 

West Grove, HT. Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


1915 Registrations: 


Champ Weiland, HT. (Sport Killarney.) Weiland & Risch, Chicago, Ills. 

Little Sunshine, HM. A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer, HT. (Sport.) Waban Rose Conservatories, Natick, Mass. 

Mrs. Moorfield Storey, HT. A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 

Mrs. Wm. R. Hearst, HT. (Sport My Maryland.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Crom- 
well, Conn. ; 

Red Radiance, HT. (Sport.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 


1916 Registrations: 


California, HT. Howard & Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. : 

Elizabeth Ziegler, HW. (Sport Dorothy Perkins.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Crom- 
well, Conn. : ; 

Los Angeles, HT. Howard & Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. Belmont Tiffany, HT. (Sport Sunburst.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, 


Conn. 
Mrs. Chas. Bell, HT. (Sport Radiance.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 
Mrs. Chas. Gersdorff, C].HT. Charles E. F. Gersdorff, Washington, D. C. 
Muriel Moore, HT. (Sport My Maryland.) Frank M. Moore, Chatham, N. J. 
Pink Ophelia, HT. (Sport.) Breitmyer Floral Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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1917 Registrations: 
‘Boston, HT. The Montgomery Co., Inc., Hadley, Mass. 
Double Ophelia, HT, E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Evelyn, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. 
Florence Chenoweth, AB. (Sport Mme. Edouard Herriot.) E. B. Chenoweth, 
Mt. Vernon, Wash. 
General John Pershing, HW. Frederick R. M. Undritz, West New Brighton, N.Y. 
Golden Gem, HT. Edward Towill, Roslyn, Pa. 
Mrs. Henry Winnett, HT. John H. Dunlop, Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Ophelia Supreme, HT. (Sport.) Dailledouze Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Premier, HT. E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Rosalind, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) F. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Sylvia, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) F. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


1918 Registrations: 
Aunt Harriet, HW. Conard & Jones Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Bonnie Prince, HW. Thomas N. Cook, Boston, Mass. 
Freedom, HW. Frederick R. M. Undritz, West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Golden Rule, HT. E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
May Martin, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) Martin & Forbes, Portland, Ore. 
Mme. Butterfly, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, HT. Edward Towill, Roslyn, Pa. 
Mrs. John C. Ainsworth, HT. (Sport Mrs. Charles E. Russell.) Clarke Bros., 
Portland, Ore. 
Nokomis, HW. M. H. Walsh, Woods Hole, Mass. 
Victor, HT. E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Victory, HW. Frederick R. M. Undritz, West New Brighton, N. Y. 


1919 Registrations: 
Bloomfield Abundance, HT. George C. Thomas, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloomfield Perpetual, HP. George C. Thomas, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloomfield Progress, HT. George C. Thomas, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cornelia, HT. Robert Scott & Sons, Inc., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Crusader, HT. The Montgomery Co., Inc., Hadley, Mass. 
Doctor Huey, HW. Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Felicity, HT. Clarke Bros., Portland, Ore. 
Frank W. Dunlop, HT. John H. Dunlop, Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Glorified La France, HT. John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 
Max Graf, H.Rug. James H. Bowditch, Pomfret Center, Conn. 
Mrs. John Cook, HT. John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. E. W. Sterling, HT. John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Walter T. Sumner, HT. Clarke Bros., Portland, Ore. 
Panama, HT. John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 
Pilgrim, HT. The Montgomery Co., Inc., Hadley, Mass. 
Pink Beauty, HT. John Cook, Baltimore, Md. 
Silver Star, HW. Frederick R. M. Undritz, West New Brighton, N. Y. 


1920 Registrations: 
Beacon Belle, H.Poly.-Ayr. R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Betty Alden, H.Poly.-Ayr. R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Boston Beauty, H.Poly.-Ayr. R. & J. Farquhar & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Eugenia, Per. (Sport Mme. Edouard Herriot.) H. L. Collier, Seattle, Wash. 
Legion, HT. Edward Towill, Roslyn, Pa. 
Oregon Ophelia, HT. (Sport.) Clarke Bros., Portland, Ore. 
Red Columbia, HT. (Sport.) Jos. H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 
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1921 Registrations: 


Angelus, HT. Fred H. Lemon & Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Ss gah HT. (Sport Mrs. Walter Easlea.) E.M. Rosenbluth, Wallingford, 


‘a. 

Hill’s America, HT. E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Miss Amelia Gude, HT. E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Rotarian, HT. Fred H. Lemon & Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Silver Wedding, HT. (Sport Ophelia. ) Albert F. Amling Co., Maywood, Ills. 
William Wright Walcott, HT. Robert T. McGorum, Natick, Mass. 


1922 Registrations: 


Annie Laurie, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) Stuppy Floral Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bride’s Blush, HT. (Sport Columbia.) Albert F. Amling Co., Maywood, IIls. 
Commonwealth, HT. The Montgomery Co., Inc., Hadley, Mass. 

Fragrant Bouquet, Per.-HT. Howard & Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Galli-Curci, HT. (Sport Columbia.) A. N. Kinsman, Inc., Austin, Minn. 
Honeymoon, HT. Woodland Park Floral Co., Sumner, Wash. 

Humboldt, HT. Cottage Gardens Co., Queens, hails Ney. 

Mrs. William C. Egan, Per.-HT. Howard & Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sensation, HT. Jos. H. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind. 


1923 Registrations: 


Joan Frueh, HT.* Charles Frueh & Sons, Saginaw, Mich. 

Lady Eleanore, Cl.T. Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Louise Hopkins, HM. (Sport Trier.) Dr. A. D. Hopkins, Mineral Wells, W. Va. 
Mary Wallace, HW. American Rose Society. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, HT. (Sport Ophelia.) F. R. Pierson, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Red Premier, HT. (Sport.)* Robert Scott & Sons, Inc., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Silver Columbia, HT. (Sport.) William A. Leonard, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Roses Registered 1915—1923 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Angelus, HT., 1921 Crusader, HT., 1919 

Annie Laurie, HT., 1922 Defiance, HT., 1914 

Aunt Harriet, HW., 1918 Doctor Huey, HW., 1919 
Beacon Belle, H.Poly.-Ayr., 1920 Double Ophelia, HT., 1917 
Betty Alden, H.Poly.-Ayr., 1920 Elizabeth Ziegler, HW., 1916 
Bloomfield Abundance, HT., 1919 Eugenia, Per., 1920 

Bloomfield Perpetual, HP., 1919 Evelyn, HT., 1917 

Bloomfield Progress, HT., 1919 Felicity, HT., 1919 

Bonnie Prince, HW., 1918 Florence Chenoweth, PB., 1917 
Boston, HT., 1917 Fragrant Bouquet, Per.-HT., 1922 
Boston Beauty, H.Poly.-Ayr., 1920 Francis Scott Key, HT., 1913 
Bride’s Blush, HT., 1922 Frank W. Dunlop, HT., 1919 
California, HT., 1916 Freedom, HW., 1918 

Champ Weiland, HT., 1915 Galli-Curci, HT., 1922 

Cl. My Maryland, Cl.HT., 1914 Gen. John Pershing, HW., 1917 
Commonwealth, HT., 1922 Glorified La France, HT., 1919 
Cornelia, HT., 1919 Golden Gem, HT., 1917 


*In process of registration 
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Golden Rule, HT., 1918 
Greatheart, HT., 1921 

Hadley, HT., 1913 

Hill’s America, HT., 1921 
Honeymoon, HT., 1922 
Humboldt, HT., 1922 

Joan Frueh, HT., 1923 * 

Lady Ann Borodell, HT., 1914 
Legion, HT., 1920 

Lady Eleanore, Cl.T., 1923 
Lansdowne, HT., 1914 

Little Sunshine, HMult., 1915 
Los Angeles, HT., 1916 

Louise Hopkins, HMult., 1923 
Mary Wallace, HW., 1923 
Mavourneen, HT., 1913 

Max Graf, H.Rug., 1919 

May Martin, HT., 1918 

Miss Amelia Gude, HT., 1921 
Mme. Butterfly, HT., 1918 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer, HT., 1915 
Mrs. Belmont Tiffany, HT., 1916 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, HT., 1923 
Mrs. Charles Bell, HT., 1916 
Mrs. Charles Gersdorff, CLHT., 1916 
Mrs. E. W. Sterling, HT., 1919 
Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury, HT., 1918 
Mrs. F. F. Thompson, HT., 1913 
Mrs. Henry Winnett, HT., 1917 
Mrs. John C. Ainsworth, HT., 1918 


*In process of registration 
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Mrs. John Cook, HT., 1919 

Mrs. Moorfield Storey, HT., 1915 
Mrs. Walter T. Sumner, HT., 1919 
Mrs. William C. Egan, Per.-HT., 1922 
Mrs. William R. Hearst, HT., 1915 
Muriel Moore, HT., 1916 
Nokomis, HW., 1918 

Ophelia Supreme, HT., 1917 
Oregon Ophelia, HT., 1920 
Panama, HT., 1919 

Pilgrim, HT., 1919 

Pink Beauty, HT., 1919 

Pink Ophelia, HT., 1916 

Premier, HT., 1917 

Red Columbia, HT., 1920 

Red Premier, HT., 1923* 

Red Radiance, HT., 1915 
Rosalind, HT., 1917 

Rotarian, HT., 1921 

Sensation, HT., 1922 

September Morn, HT., 1913 

Silver Columbia, HT., 1928 

Silver Star, HW., 1919 

Silver Wedding, HT., 1921 

Sylvia, HT., 1917 

Victor, HT., 1918 

Victory, HW., 1918 

West Grove, HT., 1914 

William Wright Walcott, HT., 1991 
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Agnes, Rugosa rose described, 80; pic- 
ture of, facing 80. 

Allen, Mrs. W. F., article by, 83. 

American Roses in India, 182. 

Ammonia for aphis, 70. 

Analysis of rose plants, 63. 

Ancestry of Pernet-Ducher roses, 182. 

Annual Meeting, described, 138. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, view 
at, facing 152. 

Australia, Rose Progress in, 117. 

Australia’s Favorite Roses, 127. 

Australian Hybridist at Home, An, 118. 

eet ep Hybridizer, Experiences of, 

Australian new roses, facing 125. 


Bailey, Dr. L. H., article by, 26. 

Baker, M. N., article by, 11. 

Bell Experiment Station, roses at, 
Plates IV and V. 

Bikle, Mrs. C. E., article by, 71. 

Bilon, Martin, article by, 29. 

Black-spot and mildew discussed, 150, 
178, 180. 

Books on Roses, Five New, 139. 

Boston Municipal Rose-Garden, 78. 

Braun, Arthur, Experience of, 60. 

“Bread and Roses,” 19. 

Breeding roses, referred to, 30, 33, 37,42 

Bud sports, referred to, 43. 

Budding and Breeding Work, 37. 

Budding rose detail illustrated, 38. 


Canker on Rose Branches, 179. 

Charles K. Douglas rose, picture of, 
facing 104. 

China, New Roses in, 110. 

Clark, Alister, article by, 121; views 
at home of, facing 121. 

Climbing rose combination, facing 56. 

Cochet and Mottet, quoted, 37, 41. 

Colorado, Northern, Roses in, 91. 

Commonwealth rose, description of 158 

Continuing Dr. Van Fleet’s Work, 27. 

Cook, T. N., Hybrid Climber No. 1, 
facing 24. 

Cooper, Madison, article by, 57. 

Corbett, L. C., article by, 27. 

Crane rose-garden, view at, facing 137. 

Crocker, William, referred to, 36. 

Currey, J. A., article by, 69. 

Cut-flower Situation, Estimate of, 159. 


Dean Hole, article about, 11; men- 
tioned, 139; quoted, 25. 
Denver Test-Garden, A, 94. 


Easlea, Walter, rose nursery of, facing 
196. 

Easy Insecticide, An, 179. 

Egan, W. C., article by, 81. 


Encouraging Rose Production, 48. 

Endowment fund proposed, 50. 

English Roses, New for 1923, 164; 
plates of, facing 168, 185. 

English Shows and New Roses, 190. 

Ether, Roses Under, 192. 


Favored Roses of all America, 143. 
Ferrin, Charles J., Death of, 188. 
Fertilizer for roses, 63. 

Fertilizing roses, discussed, 149. 

F. J. Grootendorst, Origin, 186. 

Fine Three-Rose Combination, 185. 

Florida, Roses in, 83. 

Foote, Mrs. Harriett R., garden of, 
facing 137; letter from, 137; wonder- 
ful roses of, 136. 

Fragrant Roses Coming Back, 181. 

Fraser, A. C., article by, 33. 

Frost damage discussed, 54. 


Georges Schwartz rose, described, 123. 

Germany, Rose Observationsfrom, 106. 

Germination temperature, referred to, 
36. 

Gigantea Hybrids, Story of, 121. 

Give the Roses a Chance, 51. 

Glenara, described, 120, 124; views at, 
facing 121. 

Gloire de Dijon in Mass., 184. 

Gold-Medal Roses, described, 164. 

Good Way to Use the Annual, 188. 

Goode, E. F., article by, 63. 

Grafting Roses Outdoors, 177. 

Grant, Patrick, article by, 125. 

Greef, Otto, article by, 42. 


Hardiness and Winter Protection, 59. 

Hardiness in Maine, 61. 

Hardy, What Roses Are, 62. 

Harvey, Dr. R. B., article by, 54. 

Hazlewood, H. H., articles by, 118, 127. 

Heart of Gold, new rose, described, 18; 
mentioned, 116; plate of, facing 17. 

Hess, Dr. William L., letter from, 94. 

‘‘How to Grow Roses,” described, 140. 


Hugonis Really Hardy, 184; from 
seed, 178. ‘ 
Hunnewell rose-garden, mentioned, 


135; views at, facing 132. 
Hybrid Perpetuals, inquired about, 154. 
Hybrid roses pictured, facing 24, 29. 
Hybridization discussed, 148. 


Idaho for September Roses, 183. 

Importations of Roses, 191. 

Independence Day rose, picture of, 
facing 88. 

Iowa, Hardy Climbers in, 1865. 


Jackson, J. Q., article by, 91. 
Japan Rose-Growing in, 113. 
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Katsu, M., article by, 113. 
King, Sohtsu G., article by, 110. 
Kordes, Wilhelm, article by, 106. 


Labels, Cement Coating for, 
from Poker chips, 192. 

Lady Duncan, picture of, facing 80; 
account of, 82. : 

Leaves of Our Roses, The, 26. 

Lester, Francis E., article by, 97. 

Lyman, Mrs. Moses, article by, 51. 


Macoun, W. T., article by, 80. 

Manetti, Multiflora, etc., 178. 

Manures and Manuring, 63. 

Mary Wallace Rose, Story of, 15. 

Max Graf, trailing rose, 81; pictures of, 
facing 80, 88. 

McFarland, J. Horace, book by, 140. 

Medals available, 49. 

Members’ Rose Forum, 147. 

Mildew, new spray for, 69. 

Mills, Dr. Edmund M., articles by, 9, 
19, 134; in Plate II. 

Mills Rose-Garden, Story of, 71. 

Missouri Botanical Garden, views in, 
facing 73. 

Morgan, W. A., poem by, 22. 

Mrs. Calvin Coolidge rose, picture of, 
facing 189. 

Mulching Roses, New Wrinkle, 191. 

Museum of the Rose, proposed, 45. 


Nail-keg protection, 61. 

New Insect Pest, 180. 

New Mexico, Report from, 97. 

New Roses in Old China, 110. 

New Roses, reported upon, 106. 
Nicolas, J. H., articles by, 37, 45, 62. 


Odorless Roses Losing Vogue, 181. 
Ohio, Northern, Rose-Year in, 86. 
Old and New Favorites, 183. 


Page, Courtney, article by, 164. 

Parentage of a Lovely Climber, 186. 

Pennock, S. S., article by, 159. 

Perkins, George C., article by, 100. 

Pierson, Wallace R., article by, 156. 

Pilgrimage articles, 134, 136-138. 

Pollen, Rose, stored, 35. 

Pollination described, 30. 

“Portland Roses and Flowers,’’ 187. 

President Wilson rose, picture of, 
facing 104. 

Propagation described, 39; discussed, 
147; methods of, 177. 

Protection in Winter, 54, 59; in Nova 
Scotia, 61. 

Punch, London, cartoon from, 13. 

kyle; Hobass, article by, 48; book by, 


Rayon d’Or Wins by a Fluke, 186. 


192; 


Red Spider and Leaf-spot, 180. 

Referendum Report, Second, 143. 

Rewards for Rose Production, 32. 

Rosa rugosa, possibility discussed, 24. 

Rosa _ spinosissima, possibility dis- 
cussed, 25. 

Rose Books, Five American, 139. 

Rose Fields in England, 190. 

Rose Forum, 147. 

Rose-Growing in Japan, 113. 

Rose Hybridization for Amateurs, 29. 

Rose Miscellany, 188. 

Rose Notes (see special index), 177. 

Rose Organization Activities, 186. 

Rose Show, First, referred to, 11. 

Rose, The All-Year Flower, 156. 

Rose Variety Discussions, 182. 

Roseraie de |’Hay, scene in, facing 41. 

“Roses and How to Grow Them,” des- 
cribed, 141. 

“Roses for All American Climates,” 
described, 141; referred to, 127. 

Roys, Lawrence, Experience of, 60. 


Securing New Roses, 42. 

Senni, Countess, letters from, 104; 
Rose-Gardens of, 100. 

Sherlock, C. C., book by, 142. 

Shurtleff, Arthur A., article by, 78. 

Sodium Bicarbonate Spray, described, 
69 


Soils discussed, 151. 
South Bend, More Roses for, 187. 
Souv. de Claudius Pernet, 183. 
Standardized Rose Names, 129. 
Starting Cuttings Outdoors, 178. 
Stevens, G. A., articles by, 59, 86. 
“Successful Rose Culture,” described, 
142. 


Tacoma’s Good Rose-Year, 190. 

Temperature fluctuations, 55. 

Templar, a 1924 Rose, 185. 

“‘The Rose in America,” described, 140. 

Thomas, Capt. George C., book by, 
141; quoted, 44. 

Three Hardy American Roses, 80. 

Tip-burns of Roses, 179. 

Two Up and Coming Roses, 182. 


Van Fleet, Dr., Work Continued, 27. 


Walls, George W., mentioned, 117. 

Wilson, E. H., article by, 24; men- 
tioned, 135. 

What is This Rose? 182. 

What My Garden Means to Me, 22. 

What Roses are Fragrant? 181. 

What Roses Does America Need? 23. 

Where Rose Fragrance Occurs, 181. 

Why Do Roses Winter-kill? 53. 

Wee: 1, Hybrid, pictured, facing 36. 

Wyoming, rose protection in, 60; 
successes, 184. 


WHERE 
ROSES BLOOM 


@ We grow, right here in New 
Jersey, practically all of the 
roses we sell. We look for- 
ward to having this year, both in 
fields and exhibition gardens, the 
best showing of blooms that even 
we have ever had to invite the rose- 
lover to come and enjoy with us. 


@If you intend to come, advise us 
in advance, and you will then be 
notified when the display is reach- 
ing its best. 


(@ An inspection in the growing sea- 
son will impress upon you the 
infinite and loving pains we take in 
all stages of the plant’s development. 


SI 


CrORGES aE rE RSON: INc. 


ROSE SPECIALIST 


BOX 51 Farr Lawn, New JERSEY 


Some of the Roses We Have Grown for You 
Yor all of our Roses were grown for you, your neighbor, or 


friends across the street and for every lover of the Rose 
interested in planting Roses. 

The growing of the Rose is a very important part of our business, 
as we grow several hundred thousand Rose plants in several hundred 
varieties and more than 60 acres of the best land in our soo-acre 
nursery are devoted to their culture. All the Rose plants we grow are 
two-year-old, field-grown and budded on the Japanese Rosa Multi- 
flora, which we have found to be the best for the purpose after 
many years of experimental work. 

Let our Roses guide you to a life of pleasure in the Rose-Garden, 
where you will also find peace and happiness. 

Should you have an opportunity during the coming summer to 
visit our Rose-fields, we are sure many happy surprises will greet you. 

We have a large number of Rose plants ready to ship at this time, 
which are described in our new Rose catalogue, mailed upon request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists RUTHERFORD, NEw Jersey 


A Little Slice from Our New Rose (Catalogue 


HE color illustrations on these two pages are reprinted from 

| the newest edition of our catalogue, “American-Grown 

Roses.” But in our catalogue are many more—75 different 

varieties of the best Roses for American gardens illustrated in full 
color, to help you choose which ones you want for your own. 

Listed in our Rose catalogue is every variety of Rose that has 
proved itself worthy of notice, and that is suited to American climatic 
conditions. It is a comprehensive list, with accurate descriptions 
and unbiased comments, telling the good and bad points of each 
Rose. Since we grow them we, know their habits intimately and can 
intelligently and honestly advise which are best for you, far better 
than we could if they had been grown under other conditions in 
another country. 

We will gladly send a copy of this catalogue to everyone who has a 
Rose-garden, or wants to havea Rose-garden, with the sincere hope that 
it may serve to guide them along the path to more and better Roses. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists RuTHERFORD, New JERSEY 


ROSES 


ONLUYS THE ATESa: 
AND BEST 


We are entirely sold out of 
budded Roses but will offer for 
fall delivery all of the finest old 
favorites, together with new ones, 
such as Souvenir de Claudius 
Pernet, Souvenir de Georges 
Pernet, Etoile de France, 
America, Commonwealth, Sen- 
sation, William F. Dreer, 
William C. Egan, Los Angeles, 
Miss Lolita Armour, Emily 
Gray, Dr. Huey, etc. 

We will bud this season the follow- 
ing new roses: Albertine (HW), 
Eugene Barbier (HP), Elvira 
Aramayo, Mrs. Beckwith, President 
Cherioux, Sunstar, also the new 
climbers Jacotte and Mermaid. Our 
catalogue is issued in July. Ask for it. 


A. E. BELCHER & CO. 
1882 Lake Avenue 
Rochester, New York 


Hybrid Tea Roses 


are the most popular and the 
most satisfactory Roses for grow- 
ing in the garden. They bloom 
from June until November. The 
colors range from white to vari- 
ous shades of pink, yellow and 
crimson. 

Plant Hybrid Perpetual or 
June Roses in the leading varie- 
ties, also Polyantha or Baby 
Ramblers and Rugosa Roses and 
their hybrids; and Walsh’s world- 
famed Ramblers in fine, two- 
year-old stock. 

For prices and descriptions 
send for Handbook of Roses 
which will be mailed on request. 


Estate of 


M. H. WALSH 


Rose Specialist 
Woods Hole 


Mass. 


ROSES 


in the leading varieties, two-year-old plants budded on 
Japanese Multiflora. 


HARDY PHLOX 


I have the choicest offer in America. Novelties and the 


best standard kinds. 
HARDY PLANTS 


in all the best varieties. 


Every square foot of my nursery is under irrigation. 


Send for my list. 


GEORGE L. EHRLE, 


NURSERYMAN & 
FLORIST 


Bloomfield Road Near Allwood Road 
Paterson, R. F. D. No. 2 


RICHFIELD, - 


- NEW JERSEY 


ROMWELL GARDENS 
IDEAL SIZE ROSES 


HESE plants are ideal for outdoor gardens. Grafted 

on seedling Rosa multiflora japonica (because of its 

wondrous fibrous root system) a vigorous, healthy 
root growth is promoted. The plants are, therefore, easily 
established in the garden, and with less loss than Roses on their 
own roots or those grafted on ot er stocks. Practically all 
bush roses produce more blooms when grown on R. multiflora 
japonica stock. 

Cromwell Gardens Ideal Size Roses are grafted in the green- 
house, two winters before they are offered for sale, then grown in 4- 
to 419-inch pots, and kept cold and dormant during the winter pre- 
ceding shipment. They are ready to put in the ground and start 
growth immediately. 


3 plants for $2, $7.50 per dozen 


Cromwell Gardens Ideal Size 
Roses have a potful of fibrous 
roots, ready to produce a vigorous and 
better growth in shorter time than 
field-grown plants. 


Cromwell Gardens Ideal Size 
Roses will be shipped as soon as 
weather conditions permit planting; 
we advise planting after April 20, 
thus avoiding late frosts. 


Send for our new catalogue describing CROMWELL GARDENS IDEAL Si1zE Roses 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 
Cromwell Gardens 
CROMWELL CONN. 
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Sold by the Seedsmen of America 


For over one-third of a century—that’s a good while 


Put 


i TRADE A MARY 
USED ON ROSES, CARNATIONS, ETC. 


position awarded Grape Dust and Slug-Shot. 


up in packages from 1-lb. cartons, 5-, 10-, and 25-Ib. bags, kegs and barrels in bulk 


ASK FOR HAMMOND’S THRIP JUICE 
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ROSES 


Our annual so0-acre Rose Garden has 

earned us no inconsiderable fame 

during the years; but the re- 

maining thousand or more acres 

have borne their full share in 
making the 


‘*Painesville 
Narseries’’ 


headquarters for all 

types of hardy nursery 

products. We grow 

everything on a large 

scale, and can fill quan- 
tity orders. 


Deciduous 


Evergreen Tre es 


Fruit 


SMALL FRUITS, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ETC. 


As the Leading Departmental Nursery 


we complete our equipment with 
many acres of: 
IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX and 


other HARDY PERENNIAL 
PLANTS 


Extensive, progressive 
greenhouse department 
Plants supplying full lines of 
standard and new va- 


rieties in BULBS, BEDDING and 
HOUSE PLANTS. 


Even your garden Seeds— 
both Vegetable and Flower 
ee S —can be supplied in any 
quantities by our Seed 


Department. 


We want you to have our catalog; ask for it tcday. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Box C. PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Beautify Your Home 


By Simple Changes 


VERY home-lover in city, 
town and suburb who is 
interested in the beauty of 

his home, in its comfort or im Its 
greater market value will find 
the pages of Fruit, Garden and 
Home full of practical, valuable 
suggestions for simple changes 
In Improvement, most of which 
he can make himself, at once, 
and at very little expense. 


Scores of Ideas 


On the growing and care of 
flowers, vegetables and fruits, care 
of lawn and shrubbery, landscap- 
ing, Interior and exterior house 
decoration, building plans—defin- 
ite ideas for making your home 
and grounds more attractive, con- 
venient and valuable may be ob- 
tained in each copy of the magazine. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


For Home-Lovers Everywhere. 3 years $1, 1 year 35c. 


The February number contams 88 pages, beautiful cover in four 
colors, high grade paper and attractive illustrations throughout. 
The Home Planning Service starts in this issue—house plans, inter- 
1or decoration aud landscaping—a great feature, by national authori- 
ties. See our liberal subscription offer below. 


A Book for Rose-Lovers 


You can have that garden of your dreams, a 
successful rose garden, in your own back yard. 
No garden is complete without roses. No flower ~ Ane 
is so much admired or desired. Yet many fail be- 
cause they start without proper direction. 

Successful Rose Culture, by Chesla C. Sherlock, 
editor of Fruit, Garden and Home, gives simple, 
understandable information that makes rose- 
growing easy. 

This fine book is just off the press—14 big chapters, 
190 pages, 40,000 words, with 16 full-page pictures. It 
elimmates guesswork, and insures success in rose culture. 
OUR OFFER: Successful Rose Culture, paper binding, given postpaid, for 
three one-year subscriptions to Fruit, Gardenand Home at 35c. each; or for 
one two-year subscription at 70 cts. and one One-year subscription at 35c. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 13 success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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MICHELLS ROSES 


POT-GROWN VIGOROUS 
HEALTHY 


At our Nurseries, Andalusia, Pa., 
we make a special feature of two- 
year-old pot-grown Roses; the list 
ae in our 1924 Catalog embraces the best old and 
new varieties. Our Rose plants are vigorous, hardy stock, 
pot-grown and certain to give satisfactory results the first 
and successive seasons. 


Write for our Seed Catalog which lists these plants 


MiGh Elise see DenOUSE 


518-516 MARKET STREET, PHILA., PA. 
Nurseries and Plant Houses, Andalusia, Pa. 


OREGON 
ROSES 


Field-grown, dormant, two-year-old stock, budded 


low on several stocks. Spring or fall delivery. 


Illustrated catalogue, offering a most com- 
plete assortment of all classes of roses, sent upon 
request. 


CLARKE BROS., Florists 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WHY RAISE ROSES TO 
FEED BUGS? 


Melrosine — the only remedy endorsed by leading 
authorities. The General Contact Insecticide that Kills 
Rose bugs and other 
insects. Used with any 
good spray-pump, di- 
luted with from twenty 
to twenty-five parts of 
water. Pleasant and 
harmless touse. Guar- 
anteed effective when 
used according to di- 
rections on can. 


Gallon . . $6.00 


Half-gallon . 3.25 
Quart. 9. 1.75 
Pinte T2000 
Trial size. .50 


By mail or express at 
customer’s expense. 
Or, Trial Size, suffi- 
cient to make one gal- 
lon when diluted, and care for several plants for the 
season, postpaid for 60 cents. 


FOR SALE BY NURSERYMEN AND 
SEEDSMEN GENERALLY 


GARDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Park Avenue and 146th Street, New York City 


Wik we ah et WS 
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POTASH-MARL 


‘The finest roses have been 
grown with Potash-Marl, 
as well as other flowers. 
It is the best lawn dress- 
ing and 
Recommended by the Gov- 
ernment and used on the 
largest estates in the 
country. 


grass grower. 


Send for sample sack of so pounds, 
price $1. Quotations furnished 
for ton or carload lots. 


MARL MINING 
CORPORATION 


MARLTON, NEW JERSEY 


SPRAY FOR 
BETTER ROSES 


Give youn roses a chance to do their 
best. Keep 
them free 
from bugs and 
blights by 
thorough 
spraying. 

W rite to-day 
for our free 
Spray Calen- 
dar prepared 
by Cornell 
University 
specialists, and 
Catalog show- 
ing Seren for every purpose. 


THE E. C. BROWN 
COMPANY 
893 Maple Street 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


OUR LOS ANGELES ROSE 


is hard grown and will not die back 


nor sucker when set out. 


Our two- 


and three-year-old plants which we 


also catalog in other varieties are the 


strongest to be procured and are per- 


fectly dormant even for late planting. 


Illustrated Catalog upon Request 


ROBERT EVANS HUGHES 


ROSE SPECIALIST 


WILLIAMSVILLE, 


Near Buffalo N. Y. 


The New Dutch Hybrid Tea Rose 
Souvenir de H. A. Verschuren 


is offered for the first time this season; it has all the requisites 
to quickly place it among the best bedding varieties for the 
garden. Vigorous growth, free flowering, mildew and black-spot 
resistant, in color almost a replica of Lady Hillingdon, a two- 
tone yellow, the center a beautiful apricot-yellow which shades 
to saffron-yellow, at the edges, and while during unfavorable hot 
weather it will shade lighter, its rich coloring is maintained 
better throughout the season than in any other pure Hybrid Tea 
variety of similar color. Buds of long ideal shape, opening to full 
double flowers of fine form and mtensely sweet tea-scented. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1924 


also offers all the worth-while standard varieties as well as the fol- 
lowing novelties and recent introductions: 


Mrs. H. R. Darlington (Mc- 
Gredy & Son). 

Mrs. Henry Morse (McGredy & 
Son). 

| Mrs. Redford (McGredy & Son). 

Mrs. William C. Egan (Howard 
& Smith). 
rs. H. S. Prentiss Nichols 

(Robert Scott & Son). 
Padre (B. Cant). 

President Cherioux 
Ducher). 

Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
(Pernet-Ducher). 

Souvenir de Georges Pernet 


(Pernet-Ducher). 


Amelie de Bethune (Pernet- | 
Ducher). 

Diadem (McGredy & Son). 

Edel (McGredy & Son). 

Eldorado (Howard & Smith). 

E. P. H. Kingma (Verschuren). 

Etienne’ Rebeillard (Pernet- | 
Ducher). 

Etoile de Feu (Pernet-Ducher). 

Felicity (Clarke Bros.). 

Imperial Potentate 
Bros.). 

La Champagne (Barbier). 

Lafayette (Auguste Nonin). 

Lulu (Easlea). 


(Clarke (Pernet- 


Mabel Morse (McGredy & Son). 

Mme. Poincare (Gravereaux). 

Mary Wallace (Dr. Van Fleet). 

Mrs. Beckwith (Pernet-Ducher). | 

Mrs. Chas. Lamplough (Mc- 
Gredy & Son). 


Souvenir de George Beckwith 
(Pernet-Ducher). 


The Chatilloni(Aucuste Nowe) 


The Queen Alexandra (McGredy 
& Son). 


| Una Wallace (McGredy & Son). 


All of the above are fully described and illustrated in 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK FOR 1924 


which also offers a complete assortment of Hardy Perennials, Gar- 


den and Greenhouse Plants, 
Plants, Bulbs, Choice Flower 
Garden Requisites, etc. 


Hardy Shrubs and Vines, Aquatic 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 


A copy will be mailed free on application 


HENRY A. DREER, 714-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GROWN IN DIXIE 


Two-Year-Old 


Field-Grown, Budded 


ROSES 


Our stock includes all of those 

varieties of Teas, Hybrid Teas, 

Hybrid Perpetuals, etc., which have 

proved themselves best adapted 

TRONG, field-grown, budded - eae Jae Nay 

two-year-old plants of high Cee oars POW T 

quality. Every rose bush plants, budded on Multiflora 
guaranteed to give pertect satis- Japonica. 

faction. Catalog sent Iree upon SPECIAL OFFER: 12 Hybrid 


request. shoice o 7a- : F 
ee Sy eeeta nA bie val Teas, as listed in our catalogue, 
aes SOs SAOREASEE: your selection, $7.50. 


OSCAR S. WITTE Send for catalogue 


“Rose Culturist”’ A. J. Van der Vies & Co. 
1294 Fillmore Ave. , BUFFALO, N.Y. OAKTON, VIRGINIA 


The Best Wooden Labels for Roses 


All our Labels are made from Selected Straight-Grain 
Soft White Pine, finished to velvet smoothness. Those 
here offered, dy mail prepaid only to members of the 
American Rose Society, are given one coat of white 
paint, and will weather ‘well. 


For attaching to Rose plants 
3%-inch, copper wired, 35 cts. per Ioo. 


Garden Labels, painted Peres 

Siimenes lone (7einch widey). > . 2 2 wo go 75 

10 inches long (7% “  ) a | oe 95 

12 inches long (1% “‘ Se oe, See eas Le 230 
Mailed postpaid anywhere in the United States 


Write for prices on larger quantities. We also make the best plant stakes 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO. 


DERRY VILLAGE, N. H. 
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Radiance (about one-half natural size) 


A Rose in which are combined a maximum of good quali- 

ties. Not only good in size, color, form and fragrance, 
but also a dependable doer. For length of season, freedom of 
bloom, and range-of-climate fitness RADIANCE leads the list. 


(@ Can you imagine anything more delightful to cut from than a 
bed of two or three dozen Radiance Roses? In our extensive 
trial-beds last year the four outstanding Roses that were in per- 
sistent bloom were 


Radiance Red Radiance 
Ophelia (Flesh color) Duchess of Wellington (Yellow) 


(@ All these are shown in natural colors in our 54-page, 1924 
Spring Catalog of nearly 200 choicest varieties. 


Send for your copy today 


The CONARD &0%ES CO. WEST GROVE, PA. 
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FROM THE FASCINATING BOOK 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 


(FIFTEENTH EDITION) 


By ROBERT PYLE 
TPS splendid, attractive cloth-bound book of 192 pages is about 


Roses only and contains 16 pages showing Roses in natural colors 
as well as numerous other instructive half-tone illustrations. 

It is the reading matter, however, that gives value to the book. It 
makes Rose-growing easier. Rose-growers from Maine to California 
contribute the lists of varieties most suitable for their soil and 
climate. This may be a valuable help to you in selecting your 
Roses and save many losses. 


15th Edition ‘‘How to Grow Roses,’’ by Robert Pyle, $2 ppd. 
The CONARD &20%ES,¢°- WEST GROVE, PA. 
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G &R HARDY ROSES 


On their own roots Sure to bloom True to name 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 
FIVE HARDY ROSES DIFFERENT COLORS 


Radiance—trilliant rosy carmine 

White Maman Cochet—creamy white 
Red Radiance—deep red 
Sunburst—golden orange 

Crimson Queen—bright velvety crimson 


Mailed Postpaid to any address. Guar- $ ] 


anteed to reach you in good growing condition. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


8 Hardy Chrysanthemums, embracing all colors. . $1.00 
15 Gladioli—Cream of newer sorts, selected colors... ... ... $1.00 
6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors assorfedin. sum 08 et pL OO 
4 Decorative Ferns— Assorted Varieties sere:c cae: $1.00 
6 Dahlias—embracing a splendid assortment of colors... .. $1.00 
Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for........ $5.00 


All G & R roses are grown in large quantities, which enables us 
to sell them at moderate prices. Over four million 
roses sold by us last year 


Complete Catalog Mailed on Application 


THE GOOD & REESE CoO. 


Largest Rose Growers in the World 


DEPT. K SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Roses by the weg pleasure to the eye, a joy to one’s soul 


Lovett’s for Roses 


For years we have specialized in the queen of all flowers, until our 
business in Roses is hardly second in importance to that which we do 


in Small Fruits. 


of the plants we send out. 
Hybrid Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals, 


All Classes 
Many Kinds 


This gratifying record is due primarily to the character 
Budded or on their own roots, 
they are always of that quality and 


Climbers, 


sturdy character that holds promise of early bloom if but given a fair 


chance. 


BOVE Tiles OR aN LALUSERUITS | 
A SLOGAN TO REMEMBER 


For almost half a century we 
have specialized in the production 
of quality plants of Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Currants, etc., until the name 
Lovett has come to be looked upon 
as a by-word for all that is good 
in this line. Besides we offer a 
complete list of ‘‘old-fashioned” 
hardy flowers, shrubs, both de- 


LOW stele S 
LITTLE SILVER 


Box 440 


ciduous and evergreen, as well as 
dwarf trees. Whether you are 
interested in growing berries or 
making flower gardens, you will 
find our catalog No. 110 to bea 
dependable guide to such plant 
material as will help you secure 
best results. Please write for it 
today, mentioning where you saw 
this advertisement. 


IN TOR SE IR Ve 
NEW JERSEY 
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Rose Lecture 


Our illustrated lecture, “In 
American Rose-Gardens,”’ is 
made up of one hundred 
beautifully colored slides of 
Roses and Rose-gardens in 
all parts of the United States. 
This lecture is rented, with 
manuscript to accompany the 
pictures. Particularly suited 
for Garden Clubs, Schools, 
and Church Societies. 


Our folder, “Educational 
Prints and Lantern Slides,” 
sent on request. 


J. Horace McFarland Co. 


Slide Department 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


American Raised 


Wonder Roses 


LOS ANGELES 

MISS LOLITA ARMOUR 
WM. F. DREER 

MRS. S. K. RINDGE 
MRS. WM. C. EGAN 
ELDORADO 


are our orig‘nations, and are the 4 


CALIFORNIA ROSES 


that have won World Honors 


No Rose-garden in America can be 
complete without them. 

e grow all the good varieties, and we 
have hundreds of thousands of superb 
field-grown plants. Nowhere can better 
Roses be bought. 


Write us for Catalogue 


HOWARD & SMITH 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 


Roses Out-of-Doors 


Our 1924 catalogue, which is mailed free on request, describes 
more than 100 varieties of hardy Roses for out-of-door planting. 


Ask for your copy. 


Potted Roses jor Late Planting 


We are distributors of ““Mary Wallace,” 
the New Climbing Rose. 


Rose- garden Furnishin os 


We carr 


‘arry in stock an interesting line of 
Trellises 


» Arches, Benches, and similar 
articles made in our own shops at Lexing- 
ton. Special designs are made to order at 
reasonable cost. 


Breck-Robinson Nurse ry 


Company 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 


A Garden of 50 $ 5 
Gorgeous Roses 
SO 1-year Roses $5 a, 


Grand collection, gorgeous bloomers; all shades 


20 2-year Roses $5 


Stronger plants, all different; best sorts; fragrant 
10 3-year Roses $5 
Largest size; quick effect; moderate price; all gems 


All Roses are monthly bloomers. All will bloom this summer 


50 1-yr. Hardy Climbers or 50 Hardy June Roses $5 a 
20 2-yr. Hardy Climbers or 20 Hardy June Roses $5 
10 3-yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses $5 [& 


SAMPLE OFFER — Postpaid, 
3 l-yr. Roses, any above, 25c; 
3 2-yr. Roses $1; 3 3-yr. Roses $3 


Safe Delivery Guaranteed. Large Catalog Free } 


The McGREGOR BROS. CO. . 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


“The year’s most important contribution to horticultural literature. ... 
It stands revealed as a guide and friend.’’—Christian Science Monitor. 


Standardized Plant Names 


tells instantly and accurately the correct scientific and 
common name for every plant in American commerce. 
It includes the official list of Roses, iris, peonies, 
carnations, dahlias, gladioli, sweet peas and all fruits. 


Standardized Plant Names leads the way to certainty and convenience in 
plant transactions. It is a volume of 546 double column pages, includes 
more than 40,000 entries, and by the type arrangement shows the approved 
scientific and approved common name for all plants in American commerce. 

Standardized Plant Names is available in three styles: 

STANDARD EDITION, bound in cloth for library and general use, at $5. 
POCKET EDITION, flexibly bound in Fabrikoid, printed on “Bible” paper (weighs 11 
ounces, barely a half-inch thick, fits coat pocket easily), at $6.50 each. 


INTERLEAVED EDITION, which is the Standard edition with blank pages between the 
text pages for corrections and additions, at $6.50. 


Standardized Plant Names cannot be obtained from book stores or similar trade channels. 
Send all orders to 
Secretary American Joint Committee 
HARLAN le KELSEY, on Horticultural Nomenclature 
SALEM - - MASSACHUSETTS 
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